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Founded in 1910 


HE World Peace Foundation is a 

non-profit organization which was 
founded in 1910 by Edwin Ginn, the edu- 
cational publisher, for the purpose of 
promoting peace, justice, and good-will 
among nations. 


For many years the Foundation has sought 
to increase public understanding of inter- 
national problems by an objective presenta- 
tion of the facts of international relations. 


Recently, increased attention has been focused 
on international organization through the 
publication of this journal and the mainte- 
nance of a library, specializing in documents 
and publications of governmental inter- 
national organizations and secondary sources 
in the field. 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF POWER IN THE CHANGING 
UNITED NATIONS 


Inis L. Ciaupe, Jr. 


The central problem of our time is to 
achieve the effective management of the 
power relations of states. The world is 
constituted as a system of independent but 
interdependent states—independent in au- 
thority but interdependent in destiny. 
States are units of power. While power 
is a complex conception, for present pur- 
poses it may be construed in the narrow 
sense of force. Physical ability to kill, to 
damage, or to coerce, is the particular as- 
pect of power which serves as the focus 
of this article. States are characterized by 
the possession, in varying degrees, of this 
capacity to damage or destroy each other. 
This power may be used in competitive 
struggle, producing destruction on a mas- 
sive scale. It may be used unilaterally, 
producing enslavement and degradation of 
its victims. In short, both survival and 
freedom, both sheer existence and the 
higher values that enrich existence, are 
implicated in the problem of power. The 
national interest of every state, and the 
common interest of all men, in the preser- 
vation and development of civilization are 
threatened by the paroxysms of violence 
which states are capable of unleashing. 
Hence, the primacy of the task of con- 
trolling the use of force by states, of man- 
aging the power relations of states, cannot 
seriously be questioned. 

In1s L. Ciaupe, JR., is on leave from the University 
of Michigan to serve as visiting research scholar at 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 


This article is largely drawn from a book-length 
study, The Management of Power in International 
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I. 


I use the term, management, to convey 
the conviction that the problem of power 
is here to stay; it is, realistically, not a 
problem to be eliminated, but one to be 
managed. At all levels of society, human 
beings inherently possess and inexorably 
retain the capacity to do physical violence 
to each other. The task of socialization is 
not to abolish power, but to control its 
exercise. At the level of collectivities, I 
take it as a basic postulate that there will 
always be human groups—if no longer 
national states, then other social sub-divi- 
sions—which will be capable of damaging 
each other. They cannot ultimately be 
deprived of this capacity. Given brains 
and brawn, men can contrive instruments 
of lethal warfare, be they clubs or hydro- 
gen bombs; given human social instincts 
and skills, men can contrive to organize 
their violence as the clash of collectivities. 
The issue will never be whether power 
exists; it will always be whether power is 
subjected to effective management. 

My emphasis upon the concept of man- 
agement of power carries with it the spe- 
cific implication that disarmament is 
not the key to the problem of interna- 
tional violence. In the literal sense, the 
notion of disarmament would seem to sug- 
gest reliance upon the unattainable ideal of 
eliminating the potential of states for vio- 
Relations, which the author is preparing for pub- 
lication. The author gratefully acknowledges the 


financial assistance of the Rockefeller Foundation 
in enabling him to undertake the study. 
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lence. Most actual disarmament efforts 
are, of course, more modestly conceived; 
they aim at checking the arms race and 
securing the adoption of systematic pro- 
grams of arms limitation or reduction. 
The value of such achievements, if they 
should prove possible, might be consider- 
able. They might, by restricting the dis- 
tribution of certain types of weapons and 
limiting the quantitative levels of power 
accumulation, prevent the power situation 
from becoming inherently unmanageable. 
Thus, that brand of disarmament which 
is more accurately characterized as arms 
control may be an essential prologue to, 
or accompaniment of, any effective scheme 
for the management of power in the con- 
temporary world. Whether or not dis- 
armament can be attained, however, the 
basic problem will remain that of estab- 
lishing and maintaining reliable control 
over the exercise of power. Even if all 
existing weapons were destroyed and pro- 
duction of armaments totally suspended, 
the capacity to devise instruments of ter- 
rible power would remain a permanent 
potentiality; man cannot unlearn what he 
knows about the means of creating power. 
My basic criticism of the disarmament 
motif is that it tends to foster an emphasis 
upon abolition of power as the key to 
peace and security, whereas it seems to me 
that the problem is more realistically de- 
fined in terms of the necessity of bringing 
the exercise of power by states under ef- 
fective and reliable control. 

The theory of international relations, if 
one may apply that term to a literature 
which is more a thing of shreds and 
patches than a seamless garment covering 
our understanding of the processes of in- 
ternational relations, contains three basic 
concepts which may be regarded as rele- 
vant to the problem of the management 
of power: balance of power, collective se- 


curity, and world government. These con- 
cepts have not been defined with care, 
used with precision, or made to serve as 
bases for systematically elaborated theoreti- 
cal structures; at best, they stand as rudi- 
mentary snippets of theory which have 
been used more for polemical than for 
analytical purposes. Each of them has 
attracted its quota of advocates and de- 
tractors, who have tended to treat the con- 
cepts competitively rather than compara- 
tively. In short, balance of power, collec- 
tive security, and world government are 
not terms which designate well-developed 
and generally understood bodies of doc- 
trine. Nevertheless, they do represent the 
leading ideas regarding the problem of the 
management of power in international re- 
lations, and they figure as the focal points 
of contemporary discussion and contro- 
versy concerning this problem. 

It is, of course, hazardous to try to es- 
tablish definite meanings for terms which 
have customarily been used so loosely and 
inconsistently as these. Recognizing that 
others may exercise the right to invest 
them with meanings different from mine, 
I nevertheless venture to suggest that these 
three concepts can, with considerable jus- 
tification derived from the literature of the 
international relations field, be taken as 
characterizing disparate systems of rela- 
tionship among states—systems related to 
each other as successive points along a 
continuum and differing most fundamen- 
tally in the degree of centralization of 
power and authority which they imply. 
In this view, balance of power represents 
the extreme of decentralization, a kind of 
laissez-faire arrangement in the sphere of 


power politics. It suggests a scheme with- 


in which individual states, separate units 
of power and policy, operate autonomous- 
ly, without subordination to a central 


agency for the management of power re- 
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lations. Singly or in combinations reflect- 
ing the coincidence of interests, states seek 
to influence the pattern of power distribu- 
tion and to determine their own places 
within that pattern. In such a balancing 
system, the constituent states function as 
coordinate managers of the power situa- 
tion. 

Collective security falls next in line 
along the scale of centralization, repre- 
senting an effort to deal with the power 
problem by superimposing a scheme of 
partially centralized management upon a 
situation in which power remains diffused 
among national units. It involves a cen- 
tralization of authority over the use of 
force, to the extent that states are deprived 
of the legal right to use violence at their 
In its ideal form, it calls 
for an international organization with au- 


own discretion. 


thority to determine when a resort to force 
is illegitimate and to require states to col- 
laborate under its direction in suppressing 
such use of force. 

Finally, world government takes its 
place at the opposite end of the scale from 
balance of power, suggesting the creation 


of an_ institutional 
monopoly of power, comparable to that 


system involving a 
alleged to exist in a well-ordered national 
state. In this scheme, both the possession 
of the instruments of force and the control 
of policy concerning their use are presum- 
ably centralized in an institution superior 
to the state. 

Unfortunately, the differences among 
these concepts have more often than not 
been exaggerated and mis-stated. The 
case for adoption of one or another has 
often been argued as if a choice had to be 
made between totally dissimilar systems, 
one offering hopeful prospects for order 
and security, and the other leaving the 
world mired in hopelessness. In fact, the 
differences among them are far from abso- 


lute and are perhaps less interesting and 
significant than the similarities—to the 
analyst, if not to the propagandist. Hav- 
ing plotted them along a common scale, 
I would suggest that they tend to slide 
into each other, developing points of ap- 
proximation or overlap, rather than to 
maintain fixed distances of separation. 
Both balance of power and collective se- 
curity are deterrent schemes in that they 
rely upon countervailing power to frus- 
trate the ambitions of powerful aggressors; 
moreover, the two systems are heavily de- 
pendent upon sets of prerequisite condi- 
tions which are similiar in important re- 
spects. One can argue, for instance, that 
the balance system requires the diffusion 
of power among a number of major states 
so that no single state will control such a 
large fraction of the world’s power re- 
sources as to make the task of counter- 
balancing it inordinately difficult; the 
same requirement can be cited for a col- 
lective security system, to avoid the possi- 
bility that any state will be invulnerable to 
the pressure of collective sanctions. Thus, 
a global power configuration marked by 
bipolarity is equally unfavorable to the 
operation of a balance system or of a 
collective security system. One can dem- 
onstrate that a successful balance system 


requires that national policies be adaptable 


to contingencies that may arise rather than 
rigidly fixed, so that old friends can be 
resisted when they endanger the stability 
of the system and former enemies can be 
supported when the exigencies of the 
power situation so require. A similar flex- 
ibility of policy, involving the capacity to 
switch the foci of friendship and enmity, 
is essential to collective security. 

On the other hand, the ideal scheme of 
collective security is not wholly unlike that 
of world government. It involves a con- 
centration of authority in a central organ 
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giving that organ a government-like quali- 
ty that can be ignored only if one dog- 
matically denies, as many proponents of 
world government do, that there are many 
shadings of gray between the “black” of 
essential anarchy and the “white” of ac- 
tual government. Moreover, a scheme of 
world government which undertook to 
maintain order on a global scale by meth- 
ods comparable to those used within lim- 
ited boundaries by national governments 
would, in fact, involve reliance upon intri- 
cate and delicate processes of balancing 
the power of constituent units of the so- 
ciety. The proposition that government is 
a matter of exercising a literal or virtual 
monopoly of power over a society, rather 
than of presiding over a balancing process, 
is largely a myth, even though totalitarian 
dictators have sometimes gained consider- 
able success in translating it into reality. 
The point is that the typical enthusiast 
for world government wants a system 
which has more in common with the 
balance of power system than he customar- 
ily realizes or admits. 

Despite these and other points of simi- 
larity which might be cited, there are 
characteristic differences among the im- 
plications of the concepts of balance of 
power, collective security, and world gov- 
ernment, sufficiently important to justify 
the proposition that they designate alterna- 
tive patterns for the ordering of power 
relations among states. The balance of 
power concept allows states to maneuver 
freely in a competitive world. Its typical 
institutional expression is a set of flexible 
alliances within which recurrent shifts of 
alignment take place; its promise of order 
lies in the expectation that competing 
power urges will somehow balance and 
thereby cancel each other, producing deter- 
rence through equilibration. Collective se- 
curity looks to a general international 
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organization, presiding over a collabora- 
tive, rather than a competitive, arrange- 
ment. It purports to inhibit any aggressor 
by making virtually all the other states the 
ad hoc allies of any state that suffers at- 
tack; thus, it promises deterrence through 
the mobilization of a preponderance of 
power against any member of the system 
which threatens its peace and order. 
World government relies upon neither the 
interplay of competitive states nor the col- 
laboration of states organized to uphold 
the principle of order; it promises to de- 
prive states of their standing as centers of 
power and policy, where issues of war 
and peace are concerned, and to super- 
impose upon them an institution possessed 
of the authority and capability to maintain, 
by unchallengeable force so far as may 
be necessary, the order and stability of a 
global community. 

These are not necessarily the only con- 
ceivable patterns for the management of 
power They 
are, however, the patterns which have 
become the common currency of intellec- 
tual transactions concerning world affairs 
in the twentieth century. Whether any 
of these patterns has been, or can be, or 
should be, fully realized in actuality is not 
at issue here. They constitute the stand- 
ard list of theoretical alternatives; they are 
the intellectual pigeon-holes in constant 


in international relations. 


use. 
With this introductory statement of the 


categories which, however poorly defined, 


dominate cortemporary thinking about 
the problem of ordering international re- 
lations, we can turn to the questions to 
be considered in parts II and III of this 
article: 1) what was the nature of the 
system for management of power in inter- 
national relations envisaged by the found- 
ers of the United Nations; and 2) what 
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is the nature of the system which has in 
fact taken shape during the period of 


II. 


It has been widely assumed and fre- 
quently asserted that the United Nations 
was originally intended and expected to 
function as the institutional manager of 
a full-fledged collective security system, 
capable of bringing collective force to bear 
against any aggressor. In most instances, 
this assertion is made in the context of a 
discussion of the failure of the United 
Nations to realize that ideal. Sometimes 
the founders of the Organization are con- 
victed of idealism; they should have 
known better than to expect the United 
Nations to be effective as an instrument 
of collective security. Sometimes an ob- 
jective analysis of the changes which have 
occurred in the setting within which the 
Organization operates is presented as ex- 
plaining the failure of the collective secur- 
ity scheme; thus: 

The great-power split, together with the 

admission of large numbers of African, 

Asian, and European neutralist states, 

has almost destroyed the collective se- 

curity functions that were to be the or- 
ganization’s principal reason for exist- 


ence. 


More often, the Soviet Union is pictured 
as the villain in the piece; by abusing the 
veto power and obstructing the creation 
of the enforcement mechanism envisaged 
in Article 43 of the Charter, it has frus- 
trated the realization of the promise of 
collective security. Whatever the explan- 


atory argument, the essential point in such 


1Thomas J Hamilton, ‘“‘The Changing United 
Nations Morale Lowered by Deadlo New Y rk 
Tin December 30, 1 
2 See Eisenhower's 


rduced in 


letter to Bulganin, January 12, 


1958, repr Paul E. Zinner, ed., Documents 


operation—and alteration—of the United 
Nations, from 1946 to 1961? 


statements is that the United Nations was 
intended to be, but has failed to become, 
the directing mechanism of a universally 
effective collective security system. 

Why has it been so generally assumed 
that the establishment of the United Na- 
tions represented an effort to institutional- 
ize collective security in the postwar 
world? An attempt to answer this ques- 
tion must precede an assessment of the 
validity of the assumption itself. 

In the first place, it may be suspected 
that this interpretation of the United Na- 
tions experiment was reached by the 
processes of elimination and deduction 
from a preconceived definition of the pur- 
poses of general international organization. 
Was the new world order designed as a 
balance of power system? Certainly not. 
Participants in the creation of the United 
Nations were too emphatic in their criti- 
cism of reliance upon balance of power, 
and too insistent in their assertion that 
they were creating a system better than 
balance of power, to permit that interpre- 
tation. True, they did not whip the bal- 
ance of power as vigorously and_per- 
sistently as their Wilsonian ancestors had 
done a generation before, but that was 
presumably because they thought it un- 
economical to spend their time in flogging 
a dead horse. In any case, the United 
Nations was essentially a new version of 
the League of Nations, and it was well 
understood that the latter organization 
had been conceived by men who repu- 
(New 


Leslie 
Neu 


York: 
Munro, 
York 


on American Foreign Relation 1958 
Harper, 1959), p. 89; see also, Sir 
“The Case for a Standing U.N. Army,’’ 


Times Magazine, July 27, 1958, p. 27. 
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diated the balance of power system and 
aspired to introduce an alternative system. 
If the projected scheme were not a balance 
of power system, was it then a world 
No, it was clearly much 
If proof were 


government ? 
more modest than that. 
needed, one could refer to the Moscow 
Declaration of October 30, 1943, in which 
the major powers of the anti-Axis coali- 
tion had declared the purpose of “estab- 
lishing . a general international or- 
ganization, based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all peace-loving 
states,” or to President Roosevelt’s decisive 
assertion that: 

We are not thinking of a superstate 

with its own police forces and other para- 
We are 


and §sar- 


phernalia of coercive power. 
seeking effective agreement 
rangements through which the nations 
would maintain, according to their capac- 
ities, adequate forces to meet the needs 
of preventing war and of making im- 
possible deliberate preparation for war 
and to have such forces available for 


joint action when necessary." 


Only one of the standard categories re- 
If the United Nations were not 
designed to implement the concepts of 
balance of power or world government, 


then who could doubt that it must be an 
This 


mained. 


experiment in collective security? 
conclusion must have come easily to men 
who stressed the resemblance of the new 
Organization to the defunct League. The 
original general international organiza- 
tion had been dedicated to the effectua- 
tion of collective security. It was natural 


Basic 
81st 


American Foreign Policy 

Documents, 1941-49, Senate Document No. 123, 

Congress, 1st Session (Washington, 1950), p. 12. 
4 Postwar Foreign Policy Preparation 1939-1945, De- 

f State Publication 3580, General Foreign 
(Washington, 1949), p. 269. 

B. Russell and Jeannette E. Muther, 


2A Decade of 


ment of 
icy Series 15 


5 See Ruth 


to assume that the second edition was 
dedicated to the same purpose. 

Secondly, it must be noted that the en- 
tire process of planning and formulating 
the United Nations Charter was domi- 
nated by the theme: “We are going to 
create a collective security system, and this 
time we are going to make it work.” The 
United States planners were preoccupied 
with the necessity of providing the new Or- 
ganization with an enforcement mechan- 
ism which would enable it to effectuate 
the collective security principle by coercive 
means which had been denied to the 
League.’ In the opening sessions of the 
San Francisco Conference, a long proces- 
sion of speakers reiterated the proposition 
that statemen had gathered to create a 
world organization could and 
would maintain the peace, by force if 
necessary. A typical expression of the pre- 
vailing viewpoint was provided by Joseph 
Bech, speaking for Luxembourg, who de- 
clared that the peoples of the world 


which 


would not forgive their leaders if they 
returned to a policy of balance of power, 
which would inevitably result in a race 
for armaments heading straight for an- 
other war. The protection of peace can 
only be insured on the basis of collective 


se 
security. 


Moreover, the end of the conference was 
marked by exultant speeches proclaiming 
the initiation of a real collective security 
system. Joseph Paul-Boncour of France 
declared that “the international organiza- 
tion will no longer be unarmed against 
violence. . . . That is the great thing, the 
great historic act accomplished by the San 


Charter (Washing- 


206, 209, 227-228, 


of the United Nations 
1958), P. 3, 4, 


A History 
ton: Brookings, 
395, 557- 

®UN Information Organizations and U. S. Library 
of Congress, Documents of the United Nations Confer 
ence on International Organization (New York, 1945), 
I, p. $02. 
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Francisco Conference. ...” The vener- 
able Jan C. Smuts said of the Charter: 


It provides for a peace with teeth; for a 
united front of peace-loving peoples 
against future aggressors; for a united 
front among the great powers backed by 
the forces of the smaller powers as well. 

. .. And it provides for central organiza- 

tion and direction of the joint forces for 

peace.” 

Thus, the assumption that the creation 
of the United Nations signaled a new 
effort to institute a universal collective 
security system was encouraged. In view 
of the circumstances, it is hardly surpris- 
ing that this interpretation gained general 
acceptance. Nevertheless, it is funda- 
mentally incorrect, as a careful analysis of 
what the world’s statesmen did at San 
Francisco and a more extensive review of 
what they said about their handiwork, 
will indicate. 

The crucial element in the analysis is 
an understanding of the import of the 
veto rule which enables any of the five 
permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil to block decisions on substantive mat- 
ters in that organ—including the determi- 
nation that aggression has taken place, the 
designation of the guilty party, and the 
decision to resort to sanctions, military or 
otherwise, against the aggressor. Such de- 
cisions, be it noted, are fundamental to 
the operation of a collective security sys- 
tem. The veto rule clearly gives each of 
the great powers the capacity to prevent 
the operation of the United Nations en- 
forcement system against itself, against any 
state which it chooses to support and pro- 
tect, or in any other case in which it 
prefers not to participate or to have others 


participate in an enforcement venture un- 


and perceptive statement of this 


der United Nations auspices. The veto 
provision, in short, renders collective se- 
curity impossible in all the instances most 
vital to the preservation of world peace 
and order, and problematical in cases of 
lesser importance. 

It will not do to say that the founding 
fathers of the United Nations went home 
from San Francisco with the blissful as- 
surance that they had formulated a beau- 
tiful system of collective security, only to 
be rudely shaken later by the discovery 
that the system was spoiled by a devilish 
Soviet Union which insisted upon taking 
seriously its right to use the veto power. 
In the first place, logic denies the proba- 
bility that the veto was regarded as an 
obstructive capability that would never be 
used and would therefore never interfere 
with the operation of collective security. 
It is difficult to believe that the major 
powers worked as hard as they did to 
secure acceptance of the veto provision, in 
the conviction that it would be super- 
fluous; this grant of a special power to a 
dissenter reflects the assumption that there 
will be dissent, not that there will be 
unity. The veto provision was not in- 
serted in the Charter in a fit of absent- 
mindedness. It was adopted with full 
awareness, and deliberate intent, that any 
of the major powers might use it to block 
collective action. Its insertion can only 
be interpreted as a declaration that the 
United Nations should not and could not 
be drawn into any attempt to implement 
the principle of collective security in op- 
position to a great power.’ 

We need not rely solely upon logical 
analysis of the provisions of the Charter 
for evidence that the original United Na- 
tions scheme involved a repudiation of the 
ambition to construct a collective security 


interpretation, see Wellington Koo, Jr., Voting Proce 
dures in International Political Organizations (New 
York: Columbia, 1947), p. 117, 124, 134. 
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system which would be operative in the 
type of case most critically relevant to the 
issue of global war or peace. The records 
of the San Francisco Conference show that 
the participants were thoroughly aware of 
the fact that, in adopting the veto provision, 
they were renouncing that ambition. The 
United States declared that the veto rule 
“meant that if a major power became the 
aggressor the Council had no power to 
prevent war.” An Indian spokesman 
warned against the delusion “that the pro- 
posed Organization could prevent wars 
between the great nations or even between 
small nations, if the great powers were 
divided in their sympathies.”” The gen- 
eral understanding of the import of the 
veto rule was expressed by a delegate from 
New Zealand, who said that it made col- 
lective security impossible.” This inter- 


pretation of the limits of the system con- 
templated in the Charter was stated ex- 


plicitly by Secretary of State Stettinius in 
the hearings on the Charter.” 

As I have intimated, a case can be made 
for the proposition that the founding 
fathers of the United Nations engaged in 
some misrepresentation of their product; 
they did not always qualify their praise of 
the projected Organization with explicit 
acknowledgment of its deliberately con- 
trived incapacity to function as a collec- 
tive security agency in cases involving 
great-power aggression or great-power sup- 
port of aggressors. Realistically, one should 
not have expected that they would stress 
this important limitation of the new Or- 
ganization. We have, after all, a working 
understanding that statesmen are not ex- 
pected or required, any more than adver- 
Library 
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13 The Charter of the Unite 
fore the Committee on Foreign 


d Nations, Hearings Be- 
Relations, U. S. Senate, 


tisers of soap or cigarettes, to put their 
worst feet forward. However, the accusa- 
tion that the United Nations was “over- 
sold” by its creators and sponsors has 
often been made too loosely and without 
adequate consideration of all the evi- 
dence.” 

The sober truth about the built-in re- 
strictions on the capability of the United 
Nations as an organ of collective security 
was frequently and prominently stated. 
There is, indeed, arnple evidence that this 
limitation was widely understood within 
the interested United States public. The 
National League of Women Voters was 
only one of many groups which revealed 
this understanding in public statements 
soon after the San Francisco Conference; 
in a memorandum inserted in the record 
of the hearings on the Charter, this or- 
ganization stated the view that: 


If a great power becomes an aggressor, 
the United Nations Organization will 
not be able to act, and the situation will 
have to be handled outside the Organi- 
zation. This is because we are still in 
the experimental stage of collective se- 
curity, and world opinion has not yet 
developed to the point where nations are 
willing to delegate sufficient authority to 
an international organization to make it 
capable of coercing a great power.” 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations proved itself both cognizant of and 
eager to encourage public understanding 
of the inherent limitations of the United 
Nations when it took care to point out, 
in its report on the Charter, that: 

neither this Charter nor any other docu- 
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ment or formula that might be devised 


can prevent war, and the committee 
would be performing a disservice to the 
public if its action with respect to the 
Charter should indicate any such opinion 


on its part. 


The committee held that the creation of 
the new Organization “will at best be a 
beginning toward the creation of those 
conditions of stability throughout the 
werld which will foster peace and secur- 
— 

The evidence leads me to the conclusion 
that the formulators of the United Na- 
tions Charter deliberately refrained from 


attempting to create an organization 


which would undertake to control the use 
of force by great powers or states sup- 
ported by them, through the operation of 
a collective security system. They acted 
on the assumption that such a venture 
could not succeed, and ought not to be 
attempted. In this fundamentally impor- 


tant sense, the establishment of the 
United Nations represented the repudia- 
tion of the idea of collective security, not 
an unsuccessful effort to institutionalize 
its application. 

What then was the nature of the scheme 
for management of power in international 
relations which the Charter set forth? The 
answer can be found only if we emanci- 
pate ourselves from the rigidity of the 
categories of balance of power, collective 
security, and world government. 

The influence of the collective security 
orientation is evident in many of the pro- 
visions of the Charter. Aggression is pro- 
hibited, though left undefined; in princi- 
ple, states are deprived of the legal right 
to use force against each other at their 
own discretion, in pursuit of their uni- 

%6 Report of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions on the United Nations Charter, July 16, 1945, 


in Review of the United Nations Charter: 


reproduced 
n of Documents, Senate Document No. 87, 


A Collectic 


laterally defined interests and purposes. 
The legitimacy of resort to international 
violence is made subject to the determina- 
tion of an international body; an effort is 
made even to hold states accountable to 
an international body in their invocation 
and exercise of the right of defensive ac- 
tion. Moreover, the principle is asserted 
that any illegitimate use of force in inter- 
national relations is properly a matter of 
concern to all Members of the United Na- 
tions. The Security Council is expected 
to be equipped, through agreements to be 
concluded with Member States, with mili- 
tary forces constantly ready for action at 
its decision; it bears the responsibility for 
taking action to uphold peace and security 
and has a general authority to command 
the assistance of all member states—except 
that their obligation to provide military 
units is limited to the commitments which 
may be stated in their agreements with 
the Security Council.” 

In its restriction of the right of states to 
resort to force, its espousal of the principle 
of collective action to repress illegal vio- 
lence, and its provision for an organ to 
preside over the arrangements pertaining 
to the use of force, the UN scheme ex- 
hibits some of the essential characteristics 
of a collective security system. It should 
be noted that it is incomplete, in that the 
acceptance by states of an operative obliga- 
tion to put force at the disposal of the 
Security Council—and, consequently, the 
equipping of the Council to perform its 
enforcement role—is postponed; on this 
score, the Charter registers merely an 
agreement to agree. Nevertheless, the 
scheme clearly reflects the intention to 
create an international enforcement mech- 
anism capable of functioning in cases 
83d Congress, 2d Session (Washington, 1954), p. 68. 
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which do not involve a conflict of interest 
and will among the great powers. It 
might be described as a design for a col- 
lective security system applicable only to 
situations of relatively minor importance 
as far as maintenance of the general peace 
is concerned. The framers of the Charter 
contemplated a system in which the great 
powers would bear the major responsibility 
for providing United Nations enforcement 
potential, with supplementary contribu- 
tions by lesser states, for the purpose of 
dealing with aggressors acting without the 
support or sympathy of any of the major 
powers. The great powers, it should be 
recalled, persistently spoke at San Fran- 
cisco of the “unanimity rule,” not the 
“veto rule,” thereby emphasizing the posi- 
tive hope that the Security Council would 
be able to act decisively against aggression 
insofar as its permanent members could 
achieve unanimity in supporting such ac- 
tion. There was no middle ground in this 
arrangement. Either an act of aggression 
would be committed by a minor state with 
all the major powers ranged against it, in 
which case collective suppression of the 
misdeed would be a relatively simple mat- 
ter, or it would be committed by a major 
power or its protégé, in which case the 
United Nations would be debarred from 
attempting collective suppression. Al- 
though the applicability of the United 
Nations enforcement scheme to the con- 
trol of the defeated Axis powers of World 
War II was excluded, it was provided that 
this limitation might be removed at the 
request of the victorious allies.” 

The key prescription of the Charter for 
dealing with the potential crises of great- 
est international importance—those involv- 
ing antagonism among the great powers 
or aggressive action undertaken or spon- 
sored by one or more of the great powers 


18 See Articles 53 and 107 of the Charter. 
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—is to be found in Article 51, with its 
recognition of “the inherent right of in- 
dividual or collective self-defense” in re- 
sponse to armed attack. This provision 
may be interpreted as a declaration that 
it is incumbent upon states to take the 
Necessary measures, outside the structure 
of the United Nations, for dealing with 
the most crucial threats to peace and se- 
curity which might arise. The framers of 
the Charter were saying, in effect, that 
they saw no possibility of implementing 
collective security safely and effectively 
against major powers, and that some de- 
vice other than collective security would 
have to be improvised if a major power 
should go on the warpath. They did not, 
as has often been suggested, assume that 
no such problem would arise; in this re- 
spect, they were hopeful but not smugly 
confident. Rather, they asserted the con- 
viction that it was impossible to construct 
a collective security system adequate to 
deal with such a problem, if it should 
arise. The advice implicit in Article 51 
is that states should establish alliances— 
combinations for collective self-defense— 
for dealing with the actuality or threat of 
attack by powers exempted by the veto 
rule from the impact of the projected 
United Nations enforcement mechanism. 

In this vitally important respect, the 
Charter contemplates what is in essence a 
balance of power system. This was no 
doubt an unhappy choice for the founding 
fathers. Their ideological bias clearly ran 
not toward the balance of power but 
toward collective security. Their sense of 
realism, however, impelled them to ac- 
knowledge that they could see no way to 
devise a workable alternative to the bal- 
ance of power system for dealing with 
aggressive threats posed directly or indi- 
rectly by great powers. It should be noted 
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that the balance of power system, involv- 
ing the freedom and responsibility of 
states to look to their own position within 
the international configuration of power, 
does not have to be adopted; it exists, 
until and unless an alternative arrange- 
ment for managing the power relation- 
ships of states is put into effect. Failing 
even to formulate—much less to put into 
effect—a more centralized scheme for 
handling conflicts in which major powers 
might be competitively engaged, the crea- 
tors of the United Nations left states to 
“do what comes naturally” in such situa- 
tions: that is, to develop the power and 
policy, individually and in alignment with 
others, for coping with security threats 
presented by dangerously powerful antag- 
onists. 

The original scheme of the United Na- 
tions for the management of power on 
the international scene may thus be de- 
scribed as one which left the balance of 


power system intact for cases of major 
importance to global peace and order, and 
provided for a collective security system to 
be applicable in cases of relatively minor 


Ii. 


The history of the actual operation of 
the United Nations in the realm of power 
politics is largely a story of vacillation con- 
cerning the degree to which the imple- 
mentation of collective security should be 
attempted, and of efforts to find other 
means by which international organiza- 
tion can be used to modify the working 
of a balance of power system. The reluc- 
tance with which the framers of the Char- 
ter viewed the continued dependence of 
the world, by default, upon the balance 
of power system has been shared by many 
of the statesmen who have shaped the 


significance. The Charter endorsed the 
ideal of collective security in unqualified 
terms, but envisaged its application in se- 
verely limited terms. It limited the legal 
right of states, great or small, to engage 
in the unfettered maneuvering which has 
been traditionally associated with the oper- 
ation of a balance of power system, and 
reflected the hope that the political proc- 
esses of the United Nations would inhibit 
the tendency of states to abuse their 
strength under the pretext of protecting 
their relative power positions. In the final 
analysis, however, the Charter acknowl- 
edged that the new Organization could not 
relieve states of the necessity of attempting 
on their own to match power with power, 
as the means of attaining security within 
the context of great-power rivalry. The 
scheme of the Charter was a curious amal- 
gam of collective security, dominant in 
ideological terms, and balance of power, 
dominant in terms of practical application. 
The concept of world government, inso- 
far as it figured at all in the consideration 
of the San Francisco Conference, was 
viewed as a distant ideal. 


subsequent development of the United 
Nations. 

One of the first tasks which confronted 
the new Organization was that of attempt- 
ing to create the enforcement mechanism 
envisaged in Chapter VII—and _particu- 
larly in Articles 43 and 45—of the Charter. 
This project, essential to the fulfillment of 
the promise that the Security Council 
would function as an agent of collective 
security in cases not involving discord 
among the major powers, was funda- 
mentally dependent upon the capacity of 
the Big Five to agree concerning their con- 
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tributions to the military force the Council 
would have at its disposal. Those powers 
undertook, within the Military Staff Com- 
mittee and the Security Council, to reach 
agreement; they failed in 1947, and, despite 
occasional expressions of interest in trying 
again, they have not seriously reopened the 
issue since that time. 

These abortive negotiations were marked 
by a curious refusal on the part of the 
United States to recognize and adhere to 
the principle that the United Nations en- 
forcement system was to be operative only 
against minor aggressors which neither 
possessed the veto power nor enjoyed the 
protection of a great power’s capacity to 
block Security Council action. This devia- 
tion from the understanding reached at 
San Francisco was implicitly expressed in 
a United States position which insisted that 
a relatively large force should be assigned 
to the Security Council; the other powers, 
estimating the requirements of the Coun- 
cil more modestly,” evidently based their 
proposals on the assumption that the force 
was intended to be used, and therefore 
needed to be strong enough for effective use, 
only in coercing states of minor military 
importance. The United States’ deviation 
was stated explicitly in the argument that 
the Council should be equipped “to bring 
to bear, against any breach of the peace 
anywhere in the world, balanced striking 
forces drawn from the most powerful and 
best equipped forces that could be pro- 
vided by the Members,” so that the or- 
ganization could “enforce peace in all parts 
of the world.” It appeared that the United 
States had either forgotten or repudiated 
the consensus, registered in the veto provi- 


sion of the Charter, that the United Na- 


onal estimates submitted by the five 
permanent members of the Security Council, see Year- 
book of the United Nations, 1947-1948, p. 495. 
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tions should not be constitutionally cap- 
able of functioning as an instrument of 
collective security against, or in opposition 
to the will of, any of the major powers. 
If the United States confused the nego- 
tiations with the claim that the task was 
to create a universally applicable system of 
collective security, the real lesson of the 
negotiations was that neither the Soviet 
Union nor the West seemed sufficiently 
trustful of the other to contemplate joint 
action under United Nations auspices for 
implementing collective security even in a 
limited range of cases. The various items 
of disagreement which plagued the dis- 
cussions all pointed to the same conclu- 
sion: each of the major contestants, the 
Soviet Union and the United States, feared 
that the other might attempt to dominate 
any collective action in which it partici- 
pated, using the pretext of serving the 
United Nations as a means of exploiting 
troubled situations to its own ends.” One 
or the other of the great powers may, of 
course, have been actuated by ulterior mo- 
tives. What appears from the record of 
negotiations, however, is that this mutual 
suspicion operated to force the discarding 
of the scheme for establishing a limited 
collective security system under the United 
Nations. Collective security operations 
pitting great powers against each other 
had been excluded in the original design; 
collective security operations involving col- 
laboration among the great powers were 
now seen to be politically infeasible. 
This initial decline to zero of the mod- 
est expectations of collective security enter- 
tained by the drafters of the Charter was 
sharply reversed by the events of 1950. 
The United Nations response to North 
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Korean aggression against South Korea 
was attributable to a unique complex of 
circumstances, and it was not by any 
means a “pure” example of collective se- 
curity in action. Nevertheless, the early 
phase of the collective military action in 
Korea under the banner of the United 
Nations produced among its participants 
and supporters an exhilarating sense of 
involvement in an unprecedented effort to 
give effect to the principle of collective 
security. Member States found themselves 
joined together to suppress an act of ag- 
gression which could plausibly be regarded 
as one sponsored or supported by two 
major powers, the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China, and they seemed likely to 
carry off this bold enterprise both success- 
fully and safely. They had, by improvis- 
ing a collective 
security action to meet North Korean ag- 
gression, cast aside what now seemed the 


reasonable facsimile of 


excessive timidity of the framers of the 
Charter, who had believed it would be 
neither possible nor prudent for the United 
Nations to take action in such cases. 

The sudden enthusiasm for collective 
security engendered by the Korean action 
was translated into support for the Unit- 
ing for Peace Resolution, a United States 
initiative adopted by the General Assem- 
bly in the fall of 1950.° This scheme in- 
volved an assertion by the General Assem- 
bly of competence to take over the 
consideration of threatening _ situations 
from a veto-bound Security Council, desig- 
nate the aggressor, and recommend collec- 
tive action by Member States. Among 
other things, it provided for the establish- 
ment of a Collective Measures Committee 
to study the problems of giving effect to 
the principle of collective security, and 


called upon states to designate special mili- 
(V), November 


22 General Assembly Resolution 377 


3, 1950. 
23 See General 


Assembly Official Records, Fifth Ses- 


tary units for possible participation in 
future United Nations enforcement ac- 
tions. Concretely, this was a plan for 
enabling the United Nations to react in 
future situations as it had in Korea. While 
the Uniting for Peace plan fell short of a 
full-fledged collective security system, nota- 
bly in its failure to provide for obligatory 
participation by states in sanctions, it was 
clearly put forward as a device for trans- 
forming the United Nations into an agen- 
cy of universal collective security.” 

Thus, the United Nations moved in 
1950 from the expectation that no collec- 
tive security action would be forthcoming 
in any case, to the hypothetical possibility 
of collective security action in every case 
of aggression. In adopting the Uniting 
for Peace plan, Members of the United 
Nations purported to express the deter- 
mination to develop an international en- 
forcement system applicable even to vio- 
lations of the peace in which great powers 
might be directly or indirectly involved. 
In scope, if not in legal depth, this plan 
for collective security was far more ambi- 
tious than that stated in the Charter. 

This was the high-water mark of en- 
thusiasm for turning the United Nations 
into a collective security system. The flood 
receded rather quickly and, apparently, 
irreversibly. The later stages of the Korean 
conflict engendered second thoughts about 
the desirability of repeating that experi- 
ment. By the time Members of the United 
Nations had managed to disengage them- 
selves from active fighting in Korea, they 
had developed a renewed appreciation for 
the prudence of the founding fathers who 
had decreed that the Organization ought 
not to attempt collective action in the face 
of great-power opposition. Uncommitted 
states came gradually to recognize that 
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they had a stake in preventing the United 
Nations from being invoked as an instru- 
mentality of one side against the other in 
“cold war” conflicts; in these terms, the 
veto was not so much a special privilege 
of the great powers as a protection for the 
against being pulled, 


minor powers 


through their membership in the United 
Nations, into the maelstrom of great- 
power struggle. The United States, which 
had conceived the Uniting for Peace plan 
as a device primarily for legitimizing and 


mobilizing support for Western action in 
resistance to Soviet expansionism, gradu- 
ally lost confidence that the General As- 
sembly could be counted on to put the 
plan to that use, and began to doubt both 
the wisdom and the utility of the venture 
in enhancing the quasi-collective security 
possibilities of the United Nations which 
it had sponsored. 

The earliest indication of the subsiding 
of collective security sentiment was pro- 
vided by the hesitation of Member States 
to respond positively to the suggestion they 
had addressed to themselves in the Unit- 
ing for Peace Resolution, 1.e., that they set 
aside definite military units for possible 
use in United Nations enforcement ac- 
tions. This recommendation produced 
little more than vague affirmations that 
armed forces might under certain circum- 
stances be supplied; in effect, this project 
for developing a military arm of the 
United Nations was soon relegated to the 
dead-letter office along with Article 43, 
which it had been intended to replace. 

The Hungarian and Suez crises of 1956 
produced further evidence that the aspira- 
tions for giving effect to collective security, 
so fervently expressed in 1950, had been 
dispelled by sober second thoughts. In 
these critical cases, both involving coercive 
action by great powers, the Uniting for 


24 New York Times, November 6, 1956, p. 10. 


Peace plan was invoked and was operative 
to the point of bringing about condemna- 
tion by the General Assembly of the Soviet 
Union in the one case, and of the United 
Kingdom, France, and Israel in the other. 
The latter three states, involved in attacks 
upon Egypt, were induced to withdraw and 
thus to spare the Assembly the necessity 
of deciding whether it should attempt to 
organize collective compulsion. The So- 
viet Union, having ruthlessly suppressed 
the Hungarian Revolution, stood in de- 
fiance of an Assembly which gave no evi- 
dence of even considering the possibility of 
attempting to impose military sanctions. 
The position of the United States in 
these two cases reveals the extent to which 
the urge for collective security had declined 
since the adoption of the Uniting for 
Peace Resolution. In the Suez case, the 
United States exhibited a measure of devo- 
tion to the collective security ideology in 
supporting the condemnation of friends 
and allies for their attack upon a state 
whose behavior the United States patently 
disapproved. United States leaders, how- 
ever, clearly had no stomach for the possi- 
bility of being called upon to participate in 
coercive measures to enforce the Assembly's 
demands against the United Kingdom, 
France, and Israel. Most notably, they 
were appalled at the thought that the So- 
viet Union might use “participation in col- 
lective security action under the United 
Nations” as a device for establishing a foot- 
hold in the Middle East. When President 
Eisenhower recoiled at the “unthinkable” 
suggestion of the Soviet Union that the two 
giant powers join to enforce the will of the 
United Nations in that region,* he was 
giving new expression to the mistrust 
which had been apparent in the negotia- 
tions, in 1947, for creating a United Na- 
tions force to be placed at the disposal of 
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the Security Council. The notion of a 
collective security action which would 
bring Soviet Union forces into the Middle 
East was profoundly unattractive to the 
United States. 

In the Hungarian case, the United States 
demonstrated that it was equally unat- 
tracted by the idea of leading or participat- 
ing in collective action against the Soviet 
Union, lest such a move precipitate a gen- 
eral war. In refraining from the initiation 
of a collective campaign to oust Soviet 
Union forces from Hungary, the Assem- 
bly was supporting, not frustrating, the 
policy of the United States. This was the 
sort of case for which the Uniting for 
Peace plan had ostensibly been designed; 
the fact that collective measures against 
the Soviet Union were not seriously con- 
templated was evidence that the ambition 
to overcome the veto barrier to the func- 
tioning of the United Nations as an agency 
of collective security had been abandoned. 

We have seen that the history of the 
United Nations has been marked by the 
fluctuation of sentiment regarding the de- 
sirability and feasibility of making the Or- 
ganization a mechanism to implement the 
principle of collective security. It seems 
likely that the ephemeral enthusiasm for 
collective security engendered by the early 
phase of the Korean experience and regis- 
tered in the Uniting for Peace Resolution 
will prove the last flurry for some time to 
come. The creators of the United Nations 
envisaged an extremely modest version of 
collective security; in the present situation, 
there is no evidence that Members of the 
Organization entertain either the expecta- 
tion or the intention of operating a collec- 
tive security system, limited or universal 
in its impact, within the institutional 
framework of the United Nations. Force 
may be used for limited purposes under 
United Nations auspices in particular cases, 


as in the Congo, for instance. This, how- 
ever, does not imply that there is a mean- 
ingful possibility of organizing a depend- 
able system of collective military sanctions 
to repel international aggression. The re- 
pudiation of the urge to establish collective 
security as an operative system for the 
management of power in international re- 
lations appears, for the foreseeable future, 
definitive. 

The Charter’s implicit recognition of the 
necessity for a residual balance of power 
system to cope with great-power antagon- 
isms has had substantially greater effect 
than its design for a collective security sys- 
tem to deal with situations of less critical 
importance. Once it became clear that a 
struggle between the Soviet Union and the 
West was to be the dominant motif of 
postwar international relations, the process 
of alliance-building and of competitive ar- 
mament began. On the Western side, the 
formulation of the North Atlantic Treaty 
represented an acknowledgment that no 
alternative to the methods characteristic of 
the balance of power system could be en- 
visaged for meeting the threat of Soviet 
Union aggressiveness. It is notable that the 
United States responded to the lesson of 
communist aggression in Korea, not sim- 
ply by sponsoring the Uniting for Peace 
plan, but also by taking the lead in 
strengthening the Western alliance, both 
militarily and institutionally, giving it the 
form of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. In the one case, the United 
States endorsed the ideology of collective 
security; in the other, it expressed the 
intent to seek security within the context 
of a balance of power system. There can 
be little doubt that the latter was the more 
significant move, the more reliable indi- 
cator of the emphasis which was to char- 
acterize United States foreign policy. While 
the doctrine of collective security has been 
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alternately played up and played down in 
the United Nations, statesmen have 
treated the problem of maneuvering suc- 
cessfully within the framework of a bal- 
ance of power system as the serious busi- 
ness of contemporary diplomacy. This 
represents the confirmation, not the in- 
validation, of the assumption expressed in 
the Charter; if one considers the combina- 
tion of Articles 27 and 51 of the Charter, 
one finds the statesmen of San Francisco 
implying that security problems stemming 
from discord among the giants call for 
the application of the concept of balance 
of power, not the concept of collective se- 
curity. Great-power antagonisms have 
dominated the international and 
they have evoked the type of response 
which the Charter indicated would be 
necessary. 

In the final analysis, then, the effort to 
control the use of force in international 
relations since World War II has been 
expressed in the form of a balance of 
power system. What has emerged is a 
balance system modified by a number of 
factors including, most significantly for 
purposes of this analysis, the existence of 
a general international organization. It 
would be too much to say that the United 
Nations “presides over” the operation of 
the balance of power system, but its func- 
tioning does have considerable relevance 
to the working of that system. 

The real question for our time is not 
whether the United Nations is likely to 
develop a collective security system—or, 
more remotely, to institute a scheme for 
the management of power which would 
deserve the name of world government— 
to replace the balance of power system. 
The real question relates to the manner 
in which, and the degree to which, the 
United Nations can and will modify the 
operation of the balance system and con- 
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tribute to its success as a device for pre- 
venting war. In facilitating diplomatic 
confrontation, fostering serious and mean- 
ingful negotiation, and providing assist- 
ance in the pacific settlement of disputes, 
the Organization plays a role which may 
be useful in mitigating the dangers of 
failure. In putting moral and _ political 
pressure upon states to conform to the 
principles of international conduct which 
the Charter prescribes, the United Nations 
may help to limit the abusive aspects of 
state behavior which balance of power 
operations may otherwise entail. In carry- 
ing out its wide-ranging activities within 
the economic and social sectors, the Or- 
ganization may contribute to a long-term 
transformation of the global situation 
which will create new possibilities for the 
effective management of the power prob- 
lem. 

Finally, it should be noted that a role 
for the United Nations, more immediately 
and directly related to the issue of military 
violence, has been for some time in the 
process of development. In a number of 
instances, the Organization has secured and 
provided military personnel for supervis- 
ing truce arrangements, patrolling armis- 
tice lines, observing developments in zones 
of particular instability, and otherwise 
contributing to the maintenance of pre- 
cariously peaceful relationships. Against 
this background, an act of creative politi- 
cal ingenuity occurred in 1956, when the 
Organization was given the mission of 
mobilizing a United Nations Emergency 
Force, composed exclusively of military 
elements from states other than great 
powers, to function as a stabilizer of the 
dangerously tense situation in the Middle 
East. When a somewhat analogous, albeit 
infinitely more complex, situation arose in 
the Congo in 1960, the machinery of the 
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United Nations was again used to organ- 
ize and carry out a military operation. 
There were basic differences in the tasks 
required of United Nations forces in these 
two situations, and it may be that those 
differences will produce different outcomes 
for the two ventures; at this writing, there 
seems grave danger that the Congo opera- 
tion will fail as clearly as the Middle 
Eastern operation succeeded. 

What is important for this analysis, 
however, is the element of similarity in 
the two cases. In both instances, the 
United Nations was used as a device for 
bringing into a troubled situation mili- 
tary contingents contributed voluntarily by 
smaller states and placed under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary-General, for the 
purpose of preventing the eruption of 
disorders that might result in the com- 
petitive intervention of the rival great- 
power blocs. This is a far cry from the 
original notion of a United Nations en- 
forcement system which would depend 
upon the unanimous participation of the 


great powers; it expresses the notion of a 
United Nations stabilization system de- 
pendent upon the unanimous abstention 


of the great powers.” Such a system can- 
not be forced upon unwilling great powers. 
It can function successfully only with their 
acquiescence, derived from the recognition 
that they have a stake in the avoidance of 
conflicts that might precipitate war. In- 
tervention by the United Nations in the 
Middle East and in the Congo represents 
the experimental development of a sig- 
nificant role for the Organization in the 
balance of power system, that of assisting 
in its orderly operation by undertaking to 
insulate particular trouble-spots from the 
impact of the rivalry which dominates the 
relationships of the major powers. This 
experimentation, whatever its outcome, is 
a hopeful sign, for it points to the general 
recognition of a basic truth: 2.e., that the 
potential contribution of the United Na- 
tions in our time to the management of 
international power relationships lies not 
in implementing collective security or in- 
stituting world government, but in help- 
ing to improve and stabilize the working 
of the balance of power system which is, 
for better or for worse, the operative 
mechanism of contemporary international 
politics. 


, Brown, 1960), 
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Les derniers mois de 1960, les premiers 
mois de 1961 ont suffi 4 provoquer, dans 
l'histoire des Nations Unies, un tournant 
spectaculaire et peut-étre décisif, bien qu'il 
soit encore fort difficile de discerner la 
direction dans laquelle |’Organisation inter- 
nationale va se trouver engagée. Au 
moment ou ces lignes étaient écrites, les 
changements d’atmosphére et de perspec- 
tives étaient déja impressionnants. La 
diplomatie soviétique a été le moteur prin- 
cipal de cette évolution, l’affaire du Congo, 
l'occasion, ou le levier, la position du Secré- 
tariat et de son chef, l’objectif. Car on ne 
saurait douter que si la personne de M. 
Dag Hammarskjéld est aussi violemment 
mise en cause, c’est, a travers elle, |’institu- 
tion qu'il incarne et a laquelle il avait su 
conférer un prestige et des moyens d’action 
sans précédent qui est visée et c’est ce qui 
fait la gravité de la crise. Aussi n’est-il 
pas inutile, peut-€tre, au moment ol, 
passées les premiéres protestations, certains 
commencent a penser que des changements 
sont inévitables, de se demander ce qui 
est réellement en jeu. Pour ce faire, force 
est de se tourner d’abord vers le passé et de 
considérer comment s’est formée, dans la 
pratique des Nations Unies, la fonction 
politique dont ont été chargés le Secréta- 
riat et surtout son chef. Nous devrons 
ensuite examiner les attaques dont elle a 
été l'objet et apprécier les propositions de 
réforme qui ont été avancées, 
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I. La croissance politique du 

Secretariat 

Tel qu'il a été institué par la Charte, le 
Secrétariat des Nations Unies apparait 
comme le successeur de celui de la Société 
des Nations. I] a hérité tout ce que 
l’expérience de Genéve avait permis d’ac- 
quérir pour en faire une institution vrai- 
ment internationale, c’est-a-dire indépen- 
dante des gouvernements: ce qu’exprime en 
termes précis l'article 100. Toutefois, il a 
bénéficié d’une promotion: I’article 7 le 
présente comme un organe principal de 
l'Organisation, au méme plan que |’As- 
semblée générale et les trois Conseils. Ce 
qui est plus important encore est que son 
chef, le Secrétaire général, se voit recon- 
naitre des responsabilités politiques comme 
seuls, jusqu’alors, en avaient porté les 
représentants des Etats. L’article gg l’auto- 
rise, en effet, 4 “attirer |’attention du Con- 
seil de Sécurité sur toute affaire qui, a 
son avis, pourrait mettre en danger le 
maintien de la paix et de la sécurité inter- 
nationales.” C’était la une nouveauté 
considérable et dont les conséquences pou- 
vaient difficilement étre prévues en 1945. 
En fait, la vie de Iinstitution allait le 
montrer, cet article était important moins 
par les compétences spécifiques qu'il con- 
férait—elles ne seront utilisées que de 
facon tout-a-fait exceptionnelle—que par la 
coloration politique qu'il donnait a la 
fonction de Secrétaire général et les respon- 
written. Reprint 
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sabilités d’ensemble qui en résultaient pour 
lui sur le plan de la paix et de la sécurité 
internationales. D’un point de vue stricte- 
ment juridique, l’article 98, chargeant le 
Secrétaire général de remplir toutes les 
fonctions qui pourraient lui étre confiées 
par les autres organes principaux et de 
présenter 4 |’Assemblée générale un rap- 
port annuel sur I’activité de |’Organisation, 
devait étre d’une beaucoup plus large et 
plus fréquente application. 

Pendant les premiéres années de fonc- 
tionnement des Nations Unies, le Secré- 
taire général—qui était alors M. Trygve 
Lie—fut amené a prendre un certain 
nombre d’initiatives politiques pour essayer 
de remédier aux difficultés rencontrées par 
l’Organisation, et, en méme temps, pour 
tenter d’orienter celle-ci suivant une cer- 
taine ligne politique. La plus importante 
de ces initiatives fut le “plan de paix” en 
dix points communiqué aux Etats mem- 
bres le 6 juin 1950 pour étre discuté a la 
session suivante de |’Assemblée générale. 
Ce plan portait sur des problémes politi- 


ques aussi importants que ceux du dé- 
sarmement, de la constitution d’une force 


armée a la disposition du Conseil de Sé- 
curité, de l’admission de nouveaux Etats, 
de l'utilisation des Nations Unies dans le 
processus de décolonisation. Le premier 
Secrétaire général n’hésita pas davantage 
4 prendre position de fagon publique et 
vigoureuse en faveur du plan de partage 
de la Palestine, en 1947, et de l’admission 
des représentants du gouvernment Mao 
Tse Tung en 1950. II devait, enfin, devant 
le Conseil de Sécurité, désigner les forces 
nordcoréennes comme agresseur et insister 
sur l’obligation pour le Conseil d’agir afin 
de restaurer la paix. 

Pourtant, ces initiatives politiques de- 
vaient rencontrer peu de succés. I] était 
évidemment fort difficile pour le Secrétaire 
général d’agir sur le plan politique au mo- 


ment ot se développait la guerre froide 
avec toutes ses conséquences sur les rela- 
tions entre les Etats membres de ]’Organi- 
sation. Son action risquait d’étre inter- 
prétée comme un appui donné a I’un des 
camps contre l’autre ou avait effectivement 
ce résultat. Or, par sa position, le Secré- 
taire général incarne, en quelque sorte, 
l'Organisation des Nations Unies con- 
sidérée comme une communauté, 
entité placée au dessus de ses membres 
individuels. I] n’est pas souhaitable que 
l’Organisation se trouve, indépendamment 
de l’exercice de ses responsabilités, qui peu- 
vent la conduire 4 condamner I’action d’un 
de ses membres, dans un cas déterminé, 


une 


impliquée en tant que telle dans les querel- 
les qui opposent les Etats en groupes 
rivaux. Les positions prises par M. Trygve 
Lie, notamment dans le conflit coréen, 
devaient en tout cas lui valoir lhostilité 
déterminée de I’U.R.S.S. S’il fut maintenu 
en fonction par l’Assemblée générale au 
dela de la date prévue pour I’expiration de 
son mandat, en raison de I’impossibilité de 
lui trouver un successeur agréé par les 
cing membres permanents du Conseil de 
Sécurité, il cessa aprés cette date d’étre 
reconnu comme le chef du Secrétariat par 
les Etats du groupe socialiste qui n’eurent 
plus aucun contact avec lui. I] fut finale- 
ment contraint de se retirer le 10 novembre 
1952. Il est assez remarquable, ainsi, que 
la cessation de fonctions du premier Secré- 
taire général n’ait pas correspondu a I’ex- 
piration d’une période administrative, mais 
ait été provoquée par des raisons politi- 
ques. 

Néanmoins, ou peut-étre 4 cause de cela, 
le rdle politique du Secrétaire général reste 
encore assez indéterminé a cette époque, 
son avenir trés problématique, son influ- 
ence limitée. Dans les années qui vont 
suivre, ce role va, au contraire, se préciser 
suivant une ligne beaucoup plus ferme, 
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s’élever 4 une altitude imprévisible. Cette 
évolution aura été provoquée a la fois par 
les circonstances, notamment les change- 
ments intervenus dans les rapports entre 
l'Est et Quest et le développement des 
responsabilités politiques de 1|’Assemblée 
générale—et par la personnalité du nou- 
veau Secrétaire général, M. Dag Hammar- 
skjéld. Celui-ci reprendra et développera 
certaines des méthodes inaugurées par son 
prédécesseur—l’introduction personnelle au 
rapport annuel, par exemple. Mais il 
s'efforcera surtout d’utiliser toutes les vir- 
tualités incluses dans la Charte pour doter 
Organisation de nouveaux moyens d’ac- 
tion. I] réussira ainsi 4 fournir aux organes 
délibérants des Nations Unies un instru- 
ment d’exécution de leurs décisions, sur les 
plans diplomatique et administratif, dont 
les possibilités n’avaient pas encore été 
apercues. Par ses initiatives, il fera de sa 
fonction le centre et le catalyseur d’une 
diplomatie “privée” constamment en ac- 
tion, l’inspirateur d’une doctrine cohérente 
et audacieuse de l’Organisation mondiale. 
Une constante ascension va faire du Secré- 
taire général le personnage central des 
Nations Unies et leur incarnation aux 
yeux de l’opinion mondiale. Mais le succés 
a sa logique. Celle-ci va conduire !'O.N.U. 
a se lancer dans l’affaire du Congo, dont 
les développements imprévus provoqueront 
une grave scission entre ses membres et 


exposeront le Secrétaire général au feu de 


critiques d'une extréme 4preté, allant 
jusqu’a remettre en cause, au dela de sa 
personne, sa fonction. 

Telle qu'elle pouvait apparaitre avant le 
déclenchement de I’affaire congolaise, la 
fonction de Secrétaire général présentait 
administratif et poli- 


un double aspect: t 


tique. Dans l’ordre administratif, le Secré- 
taire général est, suivant les termes de 
l’article g7, “le plus haut fonctionnaire de 
Organisation.” En cette qualité, il est le 
chef du Secrétariat, le supérieur hiérar- 
chique de tous les services qui le com- 
posent—activité d’une extréme importance 
pour le fonctionnement des Nations Unies, 
mais dont le caractére politique est peu 
marqué et sur laquelle nous ne nous 
étendrons pas ici. Dans le domaine 
politique, la mission du Secrétaire général 
est essentiellement d’ordre diplomatique, 
en un double sens: canal ou instrument de 
négociation a la disposition des Etats et 
exercice de ce qu’on pourrait nommer: 
magistrature d’influence. Une telle mission 
ne se délégue pas: par nature, elle est 
attachée a la personne. Aussi le Secrétaire 
général agit-il ici seul, ou presque, avec la 
seule assistance de quelques conseillers, 
adjoints ou représentants personnels, en 
qui il a toute confiance, assez peu nom- 
breux pour que la discrétion indispensable 
a la réussite d’opérations de cette nature 
soit toujours assurée et certaine. 
L’importance de la fonction diplomati- 
que du Secrétaire général a été mise en 
lumiére, pour la premiére fois, par la mise 
en oeuvre de la résolution de |’Assemblée 
générale du 10 décembre 1954 le priant de 
chercher, au nom des Nations Unies, a 
obtenir la libération des onze aviateurs 
américains détenus en Chine a la suite de 
la guerre de Corée “en employant les 
moyens qu'il jugera appropriés.” On 
sait qu’a la suite d’un voyage de M. 
Hammerskjold 4 Pékin, les aviateurs fu- 
rent effectivement libérés. A premiére vue 
on pourrait considérer cette mission comme 
le simple exercice d’une sorte de représenta- 
les fonctions diplomatiques du 
général, de renvoyer tre “Le 


a no etude su 
général des Nations Unies,’’ 
International, 1958, p. 
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tion diplomatique de l’Organisation, le 
Secrétaire général faisant office d’ambassa- 
deur ou méme de ministre des Affaires 
étrangéres. Cette compétence lui appar- 
tient en propre, en effet, et l’a conduit a 
négocier et a signer divers accords et 
conventions au nom des Nations Unies.’ 
Mais, dans une large mesure, elle est liée 
aux attributions administratives du Secré- 
taire général, les accords passés par celui-ci 
en cette qualité n’ayant guéere qu’un ca- 
ractére technique. Dans I’hypothése que 
nous venons d’évoquer, deux circonstances 
méritent d’étre notées. Tout d’abord, au 
dela des aspects juridiques de I’affaire, le 
sort des aviateurs en cause intéressait pre- 
miérement deux gouvernements: ceux de 
Washington et de Pékin. L’intervention 
des Nations Unies et du Secrétaire général 
a permis de suppléer a l’absence de rela- 
tions diplomatiques entre eux. Cette méme 
intervention, cependant, relevait des _re- 
sponsabilités générales de l’Assemblée en 
matiére de paix internationale et de co- 
opération entre les Etats, responsabilités 
éminemment politiques. La généralité et 
le vague des termes du mandat confié au 
Secrétaire général équivalent 4 un veéri- 
table transfert de ces responsabilités. M. 
Hammarskjold était résoudre, 
grace aux possibilités d’action qui résultent 
de sa fonction, un probléme que les 


: ie \ 
invite a 


moyens dont dispose l’Assemblée générale 


ne lui permettaient pas de régler. 

Dans les années qui vont suivre, |’As- 
semblée aura de plus en plus fréquemment 
recours 4 ce procédé commode qui con- 
siste A charger le Secrétaire général de 
lancer des opérations diplomatiques que sa 
nature parlementaire lui interdit de con- 
duire elle-méme. Elle continuera 4 le faire 
en laissant au Secrétaire général une 

3 Badr Kasme. La Capacité de l'Organisation des 


Nations Unies de Conclure des Traités, Paris, L.G.D.J., 


1960. V. en particulier, p. 187 4 194. 


liberté presque illimitée dans le choix des 
moyens et des opportunités. L’extension 
de ses responsabilités politiques, particu- 
liérement sensible depuis la résolution 
Uniting for Peace de 1950, explique cette 
attitude, mais le Conseil de Sécurité lui- 
méme, va prendre l’habitude d’user de la 
méme facilité. On citera, tout particuliére- 
ment, les missions confiées au Secrétaire 
général dans les affaires de Palestine,’ de 
Suez, de Hongrie, du Liban et, finale- 
ment, du Congo. Liaffaire de Suez en 
particulier, a porté le prestige du Secrétaire 
général a son apogée, avec la réussite qu’a 
constituée la mise sur pied, dans des délais 
records, de |"U.N.E.F. Celle-ci a exigé un 
effort considérable de tout le Secrétariat et 
a donc concerné aussi les compétences ad- 
ministratives du Secrétaire général, mais la 
partie la plus ardue de la mission a proba- 
blement été l’ensemble des négociations 
diplomatiques qui ont précédé, accompag- 
né et permis la constitution de la Force 
d’urgence, son déploiement sur le territoire 
égyptien, son interposition entre les forces 
israéliennes et égyptiennes. Le signe le 
plus apparent de cette réussite a été la 
proposition faite l'année suivante par 
l'Union soviétique d’inclure le Secrétaire 
général parmi les participants de la con- 
férence “au niveau le plus élevé” dont elle 
réclamait la réunion pour régler I’affaire 
du Liban. De facon plus générale, il n’est 
pas exagéré de dire que dans la mesure 
out l’évolution de l’institution donne a |’As- 
semblée générale la responsabilité ultime 
du fonctionnement du systéme de sécurité 
que constituent les Nations Unies, le Secré- 
taire général fait partie intégrante de 
ce systéme, dont il est devenu I’indispensa- 
ble et irremplacable instrument d’exécu- 


tion. 


4V. par exemple, la résolution du Conseil de 


Sécurité du 4 avril 1956. 
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Parallélement 4 cette évolution, s’en dé- 
veloppe une autre qui élargit et diversifie 
les compétences propres du_ Secrétaire 
général. Les deux sont liés: le renforce- 
ment de ses compétences d’exécution lui 
donne une autorité et une influence invi- 
tant les Etats a s’adresser toujours davan- 
tage a lui et lui permettant aussi d’étendre 
le domaine de ses initiatives. Son action 
sera encore facilitée par la densité du ré- 
seau de relations personneiles avec les diri- 
geants de tous les Etats membres que lui 
ont valu, outre l’exercice de ses fonctions 
a New York, 


qu’elles l’ont conduit 4 entreprendre dans 


les nombreux voyages 
le monde entier. Elle se portera essentielle- 
ment dans deux directions: celle du fonc- 
tionnement de |’Organisation, celle de la 
diplomatie préventive et des bons offices. 
Nous avons deja parlé de l’introduction 
personnelle du Secrétaire général au rap- 
port annuel sur I’activité de l’Organisation. 
Dés les premiéres années, elle lui a permis 
de faire des suggestions pratiques pour 
ameéliorer les procédures ou sortir des 
impasses dans lesquelles les Nations Unies 
se sont trop souvent fourvoyées. Plus 
pour lui le moyen 


récemment, elle a été 


de développer une véritable “doctrine” des 
Nations Unies, dont les éléments se retrou- 
vent encore dans ses conférences de presse, 
ses discours publics ou des déclations de 
portée générale faites en diverses occasions 
devant |’Assemblée générale ou le Conseil 
de Sécurité. Il] n’est pas douteux que cette 
“doctrine,” dépassant le niveau des proposi- 
tions techniques pour constituer une vérit- 
able philosophie de l’Organisation mon- 
diale, n’ait eu une grande influence sur le 


développement de celle-ci, en raison de 
l’autorité de son auteur. 
Celui-ci, en revanche, s'est soigneusement 


gardé de passer du plan des méthodes et 


le Sécurité le 13 juillet 196 
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des principes 4 celui d’une appréciation 


politique ou d’une prise de position dans 


les différends opposant les Etats membres. 
A légard de ceux-ci, il a concu son rdle 
comme celui d’un instrument diplomatique 
toujours accessible et offrant une chance 
nouvelle de négociation, s’apparentant a la 
procédure des bons offices. L’action du 
Secrétaire général dans le domaine de la 
“quiet diplomacy,” dont il s’est fait le 
théoricien autant que I’exécutant, bénéficie 
de ce que, libéré de toute arriére-pensée 
dintérét national, il peut explorer toutes 
les allées conduisant 4 une solution pacifi- 
que. La encore, et bien que la discrétion 
exigée par la nature de cette activité em- 
péche de la suivre dans le détail de ses 
démarches, l’autorité du Secrétaire général 
s’est considérablement accrue entre 1956 et 
1960. Ses succés se sont marqués soit dans 
les différends opposant deux Etats, comme 
ce fut le cas de la France et de la Tunisie 
aprés l’incident de Sakhiet-Sidi-Youssef en 
1958, soit dans le cadre d’une diplomatie 
multilatérale beaucoup plus complexe. On 
citera, par exemple, les négociations privées 
conduites sous son égide et qui conduisirent 
4 un accord sur les conditions de reprise de 
la navigation sur le canal de Suez apres la 
nationalisation, en 1956. 

A maintes reprises, le Secrétaire général 
a exprimé la conviction que ses initiatives, 
l’amenant a agir sans la base de résolutions 
de l’Assemblée générale ou du Conseil de 
Sécurité, étaient enfermées dans des limites 
précises, qui devaient le prévenir d’em- 
picter sur les attributions de ces deux 
grands organes politiques et sur celles des 
Etats qui en sont membres. De ses décla- 
rations, il résulte qu’il se considére comme 
autoris¢é a répondre librement a tout 
demande di’assistance technique, relevant 
de ses attributions administratives et A 


(S/P.V. 87 
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recourir, spontanément ou a la demande 
d'un Etat, aux initiatives diplomatiques 
que lui paraissent exiger le maintien de la 
paix et des bons rapports entre Etats’ ou 
encore le respect des dispositions de la 
Charte ou des résolutions de |’Assemblée 
générale et du Conseil de Sécurité.” Mais 
il ne saurait aller au dela. En particu- 
lier, il n’a absolument pas qualité pour 
décider une opération impliquant l’emploi 
de personnel militaire.” Et il ne pour- 
rait, évidemment, ni suspendre de son 
propre chef l’application d’une résolution, 
ni prendre des mesures allant au dela du 
mandat qu'il a regu sans en aviser a 
l’avance le Conseil ou l’Assemblée pour 
en obtenir un assentiment tacite.’ 

Hors de l’application des résolutions du 
Conseil et de l’Assemblée, ’action politique 
du Secrétaire général reste donc soumise 
a un double principe: se limiter au plan 
diplomatique; ne pas pénétrer dans la sub- 
stance méme des questions, mais fournir 
seulement des moyens de négociation. La 
frontiére peut paraitre, dans certains cas, 
difficile 4 dessiner et, 4 d’autres moments, 
difficile 4 tenir en face des responsabilités 
générales du Secrétaire général dans le 
fonctionnement de l’Organisation ou a 
l’égard de la paix internationale. M. Dag 
Hammarskjéld en était conscient 
lorsqu’il déclarait, le 26 septembre 1957, 
aprés avoir ¢té renouvelé dans ses fonc- 


bien 


tions: 
Je crois qu’il est conforme 4 la philosophie 
© Cf, par exemple ses conférences de presse des 2 
fevrier 1958. 
xemple la déclaration du Secrétaire général 
7 décembre 1960 


janvier et 2¢ 
7V. par 
devant le Ce 
(S/P.V. 913) 
8 Cf. Etude sommaire sur l'expérience tirée de la 
fonctionnement de la Force (A/3943), 
No. 174 Le Secrétaire général a encore précisé qu'il 
ne sestimait pas autorise a intervenir dans un conflit 
t des forces armées lorsque le Conseil de 
pas expressément adopté des mesures de 

41 et 42 (S/P.V. 


nseil de Sécurité le 


creation et 


coercition conformement aux aft. 
887 et S/P.V. 920). 

® V. les importantes déclarations du Secrétaire général 
Sécurité, les 7 et 13 décembre 
} et devant l’Assemblée génér- 


devant le Conseil de 
1960 (S/P.V. 913 et 92 


de la Charte que le Secrétaire général 
agisse aussi sans cet appui (celui des 
décisions des organes principaux) si cela 
lui parait nécessaire, pour l’aider 4 combler 
une bréche qui pourrait apparaitre dans 
les ressources qu’offre la Charte ou la 
diplomatie traditionnelle lorsqu’il s’agit 
de sauvegarder la paix et la sécurité.” 


Cette nécessité l’a conduit parfois 4 remplir 
un vide causé par l’incapacité du Conseil de 
Sécurité 4 prendre des décisions nécessaires, 
dans le cadre d’une opération déja enga- 
gée, aprés avoir avisé le Conseil de ses 
intentions’ ou, de facon exceptionnelle, a 
prendre parti en faveur de certaines prop- 
ositions. Il a été amené aussi, afin de 
répondre aux demandes de certains gou- 
vernements, 4 entreprendre une action 
diplomatique allant au dela de simples 
négociations et conduisant a établir une 
présence physique des Nations Unies, dans 
une région particuliérement menacée. On 
peut évoquer, a cet égard, les réponses que 
M. Dag Hammarskjold fut amené 4 
donner aux requétes du gouvernement lao- 
tien en 1959. 

Finalement, c’est l’usage de la préroga- 
tive expressément attribuée au Secrétaire 
général par I’article 99 qui peut le conduire 
a dépasser le plus gravement les bornes 
marquant la limite normale de ses inter- 
ventions politiques. On comprend deés lors 
la répugnance montrée par les titulaires de 
la fonction a utiliser cette compétence 


ale, les 17 et 19 décembre 1960 (A/P.V. 953 et 957). 
Cf. avec son attitude dans l’affaire du Liban. V. infra 
note II. 

10 Déclaration devant 1l'Assemblée 
septembre 1957 (A/P.V. 690). 

1 Dans l'affaire du Liban, par 
déclaration du Secrétaire général devant le 
Sécurité, le 22 juillet 1958 (S/P.V. 837). 

12 Par exemple, en faveur de la proposition américaine 
de systéme d’inspection dans la région arctique, en vue 
de prévenir les attaques par surprise (Déclaration devant 
le Conseil de Sécurité du 29 avril 1958: S/P.V. 751). 
De la méme facon, M. Dag Hammarskjéld avait 
précédemment salué I’initiative prise par 1’'U.R.S.S. en 
dehors de l’Organisation, de suspendre unilatéralement 
les explosions expérimentales de bombes atomiques. 


générale du 26 


exemple, cf. la 
Conseil de 
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pourtant parfaitement constitutionnelle, 
méme lorsqu’ils ont a attirer l’attention du 
Conseil de Sécurité sur une situation par- 
ticuliére.” Liarticle gg a été invoqué en 
1950 par le Secrétaire général a l’appui de 
la déclaration qu'il présenta devant le Con- 
seil de Sécurité, mais celui-ci avait déja été 
saisi de la question—l’affaire de Corée— 
par un des Etats membres. C'est dans 
l’'affaire du Congo seulement que le Con- 
seil a été saisi pour la premiére fois en 
application de l'article gg, quinze ans aprés 
l’entrée en vigueur de la Charte. Encore 
pouvait-on penser qu'il s’agissait de lancer 
une opération conforme au modéle éprouvé 
avec succés dans I’affaire de Suez—laissant 
une large place aux responsabilités du 
Secrétaire général—et dont le principe 
avait déja été accepté unanimement, dans 
cette nouvelle affaire, par tous les Etats 
représentés au Conseil de Sécurité.“ En 
fait, Vintervention décidée se déroula 
d’abord conformément 4 ces prévisions et 
avec un succés marqué. Son ampleur et la 
gravité des responsabilités de l’O.N.U.C. en 
matiére de maintien de I’ordre, les dimen- 
sions de l’opération civile d’assistance éco- 
nomique et technique devaient, cependant, 
entrainer des conséquences imprévues. 
L’action administrative, civile et militaire, 
allait rapidement l’emporter en importance 
politique sur J’action diplomatique au 
service de laquelle elle avait été primitive- 
ment placée, dont l’objet était seulement 
de convaincre la Belgique de retirer ses 
troupes. Cela deviendra plus évident 
encore aprés l’effondrement de |’appareil 
gouvernemental congolais. Le succés ou 
l’échec de chacune des parties en pré- 
sence—et par 1a il faut entendre non seule- 
ment les factions congolaises mais les 


%C’est ainsi que le Secrétaire général soumit au 
Conseil de Sécurité la requéte qu'il avait recue du 
Laos en s'’appuyant sur la pratique |'autorisant a étre 
entendu par le Conseil chaque fois qu'il le demande 
et en écartant expressément |l'application de l'article 99 
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puissances qui sont derriére elles—de- 
pendra beaucoup plus du comportement 
de l'O.N.U.C. au Congo, sur le terrain, 
que de toutes les initiatives diplomatiques 
qui pourront étre prises 4 New York ou 
ailleurs. C’est 1a un véritable renversement 
par rapport aux opérations précédentes, 
méme celle de Suez ot, nous |’avons vu, 
malgré l'U.N.EF., l’aspect diplomatique 
était resté dominant. Le rdéle du Secré- 
taire général n’en est pas diminué, au con- 
traire, puisqu’il est le chef supréme et le 
responsable des deux opérations civile et 
militaire. En revanche, l’importance poli- 
tique du Secrétariat, laissé un peu dans 
lombre tant que la diplomatie était pre- 
miére, se trouvait placée dans un jour cru 
et son relief accentué. 

Les dangers de cette transformation 
étaient évidents, puisqu’elle faisait de l’ac- 
tion du Secrétariat l’enjeu d’une querelle 
entre deux groupes d’Etats membres, au 
moment ot I’insuffisance de ses moyens 
apparaissait dans tous les domaines de 
facon tragique. M. Dag Hammarskjéld 
s'efforca vainement de l’empécher en op- 
posant le principe de non intervention et 
les limites de son mandat. L’Union 
soviétique s’appliqua, au contraire, a la 
conduire jusqu’a ses derniéres limites 
dans le cadre d’une offensive générale pre- 
nant prétexte de la présence de l'O.N.U.C. 
au Congo pour exiger d’elle des interven- 
tions saNs rapport avec ses moyens et pour 
désigner le Secrétaire général comme per- 
sonnellement responsable de tout événe- 
ment survenant sur ce territoire. 


II. L’offensive contre le Secretariat 
Les premiéres attaques « « iétiques furent 
d’abord dirigées contre le commandement 


, le débat de procédure qui s'est élevé 4 ce propos 

T, 847). 

notre 

du Congo en 

institutions,”’ 
1960. 


étude: “‘Les Nations Unies et l'affaire 
1960, apercus sur le fonctionnement des 
Annuaire Francais de Droit International, 
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de 'O.N.U.C. Elles ne semblaient pas, 
alors, dépasser les limites d’une pression 
exercée sur le déroulement des opérations 
au Congo et d’un soutien au gouvernement 
de M. Lumumba.” Elles faisaient écho a 
des critiques de méme nature formulées 
par certains Etats africains.” Elles eurent 
l’occasion de se développer, toujours dans 
la méme perspective, 4 la fin d’aout 1960, 
lors des séances du Conseil de Sécurité 
consacrées a examen du conflit surgi entre 
le premier ministre congolais et le Secré- 
taire général 4 propos de I’interprétation 
a donner a la résolution du 8 aout 1960." 

Toutefois, il est trés significatif que les 
arguments qui allaient servir de leitmotiv 
a loffensive principale aient été utilisés, 
pour la premiére fois, contre l’opération 
civile des Nations Unies au Congo, dont 
les implications politiques sont pourtant 
beaucoup moins graves que celles de 
l’opération militaire. Le théme apparait 
avant méme que soit survenue la rupture 
entre M. Lumumba et M. Kasavubu, le 
5 septembre 1960, c’est--dire avant ]’événe- 
ment qui va bouleverser la situation poli- 
tique au Congo et amener les puissances 
les plus directement intéressées 4 réviser 
leur attitude a l’égard de l’action des Na- 
tions Unies. Une note du 20 aot, éma- 
nant du représentant permanent de |’U.R-- 
S.S. soutient que les principes d'action 
définis par le Secrétaire général conférent 
de véritables pouvoirs ministériels aux ex- 
perts des Nations Unies.” Les experts 
étant, d’aprés la méme note, presque tous 
ressortissants des Etats-Unies et de leurs 
alliés, cela signifierait une recolonisation 
du Congo par ces puissances. Le probléme 
de la “répartition géographique équitable” 
des membres du Secrétariat se trouvait 


1% VY. le document S/4418 du 6 aott 1960. 

% Notamment le Ghana: cf. S/4416, 
S/4427. 

17 887, 888, et 88oémes séances du 21 aofit 1960. 

1S /4446. 


S/4420, et 


posé, du méme coup, dans les termes 
mémes oui il sera invoqué plus tard, tout 
au long de la 15éme session. 

Au méme moment, les critiques sovié- 
tiques visent l’action personnelle du Secré- 
taire général,” mais c'est seulement aprés 


le 5 septembre qu’elles revétiront une vio- 
lence qui ne se démentira plus. Le nou- 
veau représentant soviétique, M. Zorine, 
inaugure ses fonctions au Conseil de Sécu- 
rité par un réquisitoire d’une Apreté tout- 
d-fait inhabituelle.” II le reprendra sur le 
méme mode au cours de la session extra- 
ordinaire d’urgence réunie le 17 septembre 
aprés un veto opposé par |’'Union soviétique 
4 un projet de résolution afro-asiatique.” 
Ses interventions ne sont d’ailleurs qu’un 
écho. Le ton est donné par M. Krouch- 
tchev lui-méme, dans plusieurs déclarations 
auxquelles se référe représentant. 
Pourtant, la délégation soviétique ne vo- 
tera pas contre le projet afro-asiatique de 
résolution chargeant le Secrétaire général 
“de continuer de mener une action vigou- 
reuse” au Congo, et se contentera de 
s’abstenir. 

La véritable portée de cette offensive se 
révéle lors du débat général, au début de 
la session ordinaire. Dans le discours qu'il 
prononca le 23 septembre, aprés avoir deé- 
claré que I’action du Secrétaire général au 
Congo avait été “unilatérale,” M. Krouch- 
tchev réclama la suppression du poste et 
son remplacement par un exécutif collégial 
composé de trois hommes, représentant 
respectivement “les Etats membres des 
blocs militaires des puissances occidentales, 
les Etats socialistes et les Etats neutres.”” 
Il devait préciser davantage sa pensée, dans 
une deuxiéme intervention, le 3 octobre, 
au cours de laquelle il exposa sa conception 


son 


1 Lettre datée du 20 aoit, du représentant permanent 
de 1'U.R.S.S. au Secrétaire général (S/4450). 

2 Séance du 14 septembre 1960 (S/P.V. 901). 

21 Séance du 17 septembre 1960 (A/P.V. 858). 

22 Séance du 23 septembre 1960 (A/P.V. 869). 
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des changements survenus dans les rela- 
tions internationales depuis 1945, lesquels, 
& son avis, exigeaient une modification du 
systéme de Ja Charte. I] déclara expressé- 
ment que M. Dag Hammarskjéld avait 
perdu la confiance de l'Union sovi¢tique 
et lui demanda de démissionner, “en 
quelque sorte, de maniére chevaleresque”; 
mais il indiqua, en méme temps, qu’aucun 
autre Secrétaire général ne saurait donner 
a l'U.R.S.S. les garanties qu’elle exigeait et 
ne pourrait représenter “objectivement” les 
intéréts des trois groupes d’Etats. Ceux-ci 
ne pourraient étre sauvegardés que si 
trois hommes les représentaient de facgon 
distincte et étaient obligés de prendre leurs 
décisions d’un commun accord.” La dé- 
mission réclamée était donc, avant tout, 
destinée a faciliter l’application du plan 
sovictique. 

Le méme jour, le Secrétaire général af- 
firma sa conviction que ce plan rendrait 


impossible le maintien d’un exécutif efh- 


cace, privant ainsi de la protection des 
Nations Unies tous les Etats membres 
pour lesquels |’Organisation est d’une im- 
portance décisive, c’est-a-dire ceux qui ne 
Dans 


ces circonstances, ses responsabilités a leur 


sont pas des grandes puissances. 


égard devaient primer toutes autres con- 
sidérations et lui imposaient de rester en 


fonction, pendant la durée de son mandat, 


aussi longtemps que ces Etats le souhaite- 
raient. Les applaudissements qui saluérent 
cette déclaration manifestérent |’approba- 
tion de la trés large majorité de |’As- 
semblée. 

Au cours du débat général, la proposition 
soviétique n’obtint de soutien que de la 
part des Etats du groupe “socialiste,” sou- 
tien qui ne fut d’ailleurs pas accordé par 
tous avec le méme empressement. La plu- 
part des délégués affirmérent leur désir 


yctobre 1960 (A/P.V. 882). 
octobre 1960 (A/P.V, 883). 


23 Séance du 3 
24 Séance du 


que le Secrétariat ne soit pas affaibli, mais 
puisse, au contraire, continuer a exercer 
ses fonctions avec la méme autorité que 
par le passé. Un grand nombre d’entre 
eux crurent devoir marquer expressément 
leur confiance en M. Dag Hammarskjéld. 
Cependant, en marge du débat, quelques 
propositions de compromis furent avancées, 
qui manifestaient, en méme temps qu’un 
refus des réformes drastiques réclamées 
par l'Union soviétique, une certaine com- 
préhension des motifs qui les avaient in- 
spirées. C'est ainsi que M. N’Krumah 
suggéra la désignation de trois Secrétaires 
généraux adjoints, représentant les trois 
tendances distinguées par M. Krouchtchev. 
Cette proposition devait étre reprise, 4 quel- 
ques nuances prés, par le Président de la 
Guinée, au cours du débat général.” M. 
Nehru, de son cOoté, au cours du méme 
débat, affirma sa répugnance 4 |’égard de 
toute modification de la Charte, mais 
montra qu'il accepterait une certaine évo- 
lution dans son application, tenant compte 
des changements intervenus dans ]’équilibre 
politique au sein des Nations Unies.” Un 
peu plus tard, aprés son retour en Inde, il 
devait faire allusion 4 la nomination de 
conseillers appartenant aux diverses régions 
entre lesquelles se partage le monde, et 
que le Secrétaire général pourrait consulter 
avant d’agir. 

Ces indications suffisent 4 montrer que 
la proposition soviétique recut un accueil 
que le langage diplomatique qualifierait 
de “réservé” et qui fut méme franche- 
ment hostile de la part de nombreuses 
délégations. On sait, cependant, que les 
critiques de l’action du Secrétariat et du 
Secrétaire général lui-méme dans I'’affaire 
du Congo se firent plus nombreuses et 
obtinrent davantage d’échos a la fin de la 
premiere partie de la session. 


octobre 1960 (A/P.V. 896) 
(A/P.V.882) 


2% Séance du 10 


% Séance du 3 octobre 196 
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L’arrestation de Lumumba devait, un 
peu plus tard, provoquer chez un certain 
nombre d’Etats afro-asiatiques une réserve 
plus marquée a l’égard du chef du Secré- 
tariat, que l’assassinat de l’ancien premier 
ministre allait transformer en_ colére. 
L’U.R.S.S. en profita pour renouveler ses 
attaques, en recourant, pour les appuyer, a 
l’injure et aux simplifications les plus gros- 
si¢res. Elle réclama la destitution de M. 
Dag Hammarskjéld et déclara en méme 
temps, avec quelque illogisme, qu’elle n’en- 
tretiendrait plus de relations avec lui et ne 
lui reconnaitrait plus la qualité de fonction- 
naire de 'O.N.U“ 

Devant les commissions de |’Assemblée, 
l’offensive prolongea_ et 
s’élargit par de vives critiques de caractére 


soviétique se 


personnel contre certains chefs de service 
et représentants du Secrétaire général, et 
par de violentes diatribes contre la mau- 
vaise “répartition géographique” du _ per- 
sonnel du Secrétariat. La 5é¢me commis- 
sion, compétente pour les questions de 
personnel, fut le théatre principal, mais non 
le seul, il s’en faut, de ces attaques. La 
campagne sovictique sur le plan de la 
répartition géographique, question discutée 
annuellement depuis 1955 et jamais ré- 
solue de facon satisfaisante, se rencontra, 
cette fois, avec des plaintes ou critiques 
formulées par de nombreuses délégations, 
sous une forme, il est vrai, sensiblement 
différente. En fait, la résolution adoptée 
le 18 décembre, par 82 voix contre 0, sur 
recommandation de la 5¢me commission 
(A/4642), est restée relativement modérée 
—malgré un changement de ton notable 
léclaration de 


l'égard de M 


t cessé de reconnaitre 


hé, évidemment, cette 
par 1'U.R.S.S 
vait évalemer 
ym » genes apr février 
Toutefois, dar e dernier 1s, la position 

pouvait invoquer, ave juelques apparences de raison, 
l'irrégularité du maintien en fonctions du Secrétaire 
général par une décision de l’Assemblée écartant les 
opposé par 1'U.R.S.S. a son 
Dans la présente occasion, une telle 


I194I. 


soviétique 


conséquences du_ veto 
renouvellement 


par rapport aux années précédentes. Elle 
se borne 4 ordonner une étude sur les 
catégories de postes soumis a répartition 


géographique et sur les critéres d’aprés 


lesquels cette répartition est effectuée, ainsi 
qu’a demander au Secrétaire général d’in- 
tensifier ses efforts dans ce domaine.” 

Aprés l’ajournement de la 15éme session, 
la pression soviétique continua 4 se faire 
sentir sur ce plan par l’envoi au Secrétaire 
général d’une lettre exigeant, d’aprés des 
informations de presse,’ le recrutement, 
dans les délais les plus brefs, de 50 4 60 
agents de nationalité soviétique. Un porte- 
parole du Secrétaire général fit observer, 4 
cette occasion, qu’un tel accroissement ne 
serait pas encore suffisant pour que soit 
atteint le quota auquel 1’U.R.S.S. a droit 
d’aprés les principes appliqués en la ma- 
tiére. 

Cette seconde branche de l’offensive so- 
victique, pour étre moins spectaculaire que 
l’attaque contre le Secrétaire général, n’est 
certainement pas moins importante, ni aux 
yeux de ses auteurs, ni par ses consé- 
quences. On pourrait y voir simplement 
l’expression de la volonté soviétique de 
miner l’influence américaine au sein du 
Secrétariat et d’accroitre, corrélativement, 
l’influence russe. Cette intention est évi- 
dente, mais le plan lancé par M. Krouch- 
tchev va beaucoup plus loin et, au dela 
de son utilisation tactique, conduit jusqu’a 
ébranler les fondements les plus profonds 
de l’Organisation internationale. On doit 
y porter d’autant plus d’attention que c’est 
apparemment la premiere fois qu’une con- 
ception sovictique originale est formulée 
lécision 


justification est exclue et la 1 prise est 
Iohl¢ 


ment indet p. 
% Ajoutons que la ) 
pas seulement au sein de l’'O.N.U. Les 


' j i 
contre i action 


position soviétique 


unilatérale’’ et la 
tion géographique’’ du personnel et | 

tions de triumvirat furent rend . 
taines Institutions spécialisées, notamment a 1l'UNESCO, 
nce générale. 

publiée officiellement au 


eS pul yues ad € 


au cours de la r1éme Confére 
2? Cette note n’avait pas été 
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officiellement dans ce domaine. Jusqu’a 
présent, les russes s’étaient bornés 4 ac- 
cepter avec plus ou moins de réserve ou 
de scepticisme des conceptions a la forma- 
tion desquelles ils avaient pris peu de 
part.” L’unité de cette conception, sous 
ses deux manifestations, n’est, en tout cas, 
pas douteuse, puisqu’il est demandé que 
la répartition géographique du _ personnel 
permette de réaliser une représentation 
équitable—et, peut-étre méme, égalitaire 
—des trois groupes d’Etats devant déja étre 
représentés séparément 4 la téte du Secré- 
tariat.” Ce tripartisme est donc la clé de 
voute du plan soviétique. Dans sa décla- 
ration du 3 octobre devant |’Assemblée 
générale, déja évoquée, M. Krouchtchev 
en a donné une justification historique. II 
s'est efforcé de montrer que les quinze 
années qui se sont écoulées depuis 1945 
ont permis au groupe des Etats socialistes, 
en Europe et en Asie, de rattraper le 
groupe des Etats capitalistes, dominant au 
moment de la fondation de l'O.N.U., et de 
l’égaler, sinon le dépasser, au point de vue 
de la puissance économique, militaire, sci- 
entifique et démographique. En méme 
temps ont surgi des Etats nouveaux, indé- 
pendants, dont la population représente 
désormais, elle aussi, un tiers de l"humanité. 
Pour remplir convenablement ses fonc- 
tions, |’Organisation des Nations Unies 
doit tenir dument compte des intéréts de 
ces trois groupes d’Etats. Reflétant avec 


*® Dans la déclaration qu'il fit le 18 janvier 1961 


devant la commission sénatoriale des Affaires étrangéres, 
M. Adlai Stevenson devait déclarer ‘the United Na- 
tions—as an idea and as an institution—is an extension 
of Western ideals; . . . of Western ideology.”’ 

31Cf. la déclaration du délégué soviétique a la 
séme commission, M. Rochtchine, le 19 novembre 
1960 (A/C.5/SR.792) et celle, plus précise dans le 
sens de l'égalité entre les groupes, du délégué 
tchéque le 17 novembre (A/C.5/SR.791). 

% On n’en donnera qu'une illustration, faisant 
apparaitre une inconséquence frappante dans les propos 
de M. Krouchtchev. II définit le 23 septembre (A/P.V. 
869) l'un des blocs comme constitué par ‘‘les Etats 
membres qui appartiennent aux blocs militaires des 
Puissances occidentales,’’ ce qui exclut évidemment la 
Suéde, qui n'a adhéré 4 aucun de ces “‘blocs’’ et qui 
est citée, d'ailleurs, dans une autre partie du méme 


trois 
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exactitude, grace 4 la sagesse de ses fonda- 
teurs, la situation internationale en 1945, 
elle n’est plus en harmonie avec celle qui 
prévaut en 1960. II faut donc l’adapter, 
en conformant sa structure a l’existence des 
trois groupes d’Etats entre lesquels se 
partage le monde, afin d’éviter qu’elle con- 
tinue a ne refléter que les intéréts d’un 
groupe qui a perdu sa prépondérance. 
Cette vision en raccourci a le mérite de 
la vigueur et de la simplicité, ce qui est 
une trés haute vertu pour un plan politi- 
que, accroissant de fagon appréciable ses 
chances de succés. I] est bien évident que 
nous ne saurions, sans déborder trés large- 
ment les limites de cette étude, en entre- 
prendre une critique systématique. Nous 
ne poserons pas méme le probléme de la 
composition des trois groupes ainsi définis, 
bien qu'il paraisse 4 peu prés insoluble— 
sans un complet arbitraire—dés qu’on des- 
cend du plan des généralités 4 celui du 
classement des Etats pris individuelle- 
ment.” Nous ne chercherons pas da- 
vantage 4 découvrir ce qui fait l’unité de 
chaque groupe et i. zommunauté de ces 
intéréts, qui doivent bénéficier d’une repré- 
sentation particuliére. La encore, il serait 
probablement difficile de dépasser le stade 
des affirmations générales, sans tomber 
dans d’inextricables contradictions. Nous 
nous garderons, plus encore, de nous aven- 
turer dans le domaine dangereux des bases 
idéologiques. La plupart—sinon la totalité 


dont 
sont 


neutres"’ 


discours, parmi les ‘“‘pays capitalistes 
socialiste 


les relations avec les pays du camp 
désignées comme un exemple de coexistence pacifique. 
La Sutde doit donc, en toute logique, figurer dans 
le troisitme groupe, des Etats ‘‘neutres.”’ Pourtant le 
3 octobre (A/P.V. 882), M. Krouchtchev déclare que 
‘le poste de Secrétaire général est tenu par un repré 
sentant des Puissances occidentales."’ On sait que M. 
Dag Hammarskjéld est ressortissant suédois. Que vaut 
alors l’idée de représentation des ‘‘groupes’’ par des 
nationaux des Etats qui les composent? II est pourtant 
d'autant plus difficile de dire dans ce cas que ‘“‘les 
puissances occidentales utilisent ce poste dans 
leur intérét en proposant un candidat qui leur plait’’ 
(discours du 23 septembre), que 1°U.R.S.S. peut 
s'opposer, par son veto, 4 tout candidat qui n'a pas son 
agrement. 
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—des Etats du 3éme groupe, les “neutres,” 
n’ont-ils pas en commun avec les “Etats 
occidentaux” une économie capitaliste? II 
suffit de poser ces questions pour pressentir 
les difficultés et les faiblesses d’un plan ap- 
paremment marqué par la hate et l’impro- 
visation, et qui vaut plus par la force et la 
truculence—souvent excessives—avec _les- 
quelles il a été présenté, que par sa solidité 
et sa cohérence. Ce qui conduit, du méme 
coup, a s'interroger sur les véritables objec- 
tifs poursuivis par les dirigeants soviétiques 
en le déposant. 

Pourtant, mous ne remettrons pas en 
cause l’idée centrale de ce plan, la division 
tripartite du monde, quelque soit les doutes 
que nous éprouvions a son égard. Nous 
nous contenterons, pour rester dans le ca- 
dre de notre propos, de considérer quelles 
conséquences entrainerait sa mise en 
oeuvre, pour l’Organisation des Nations 
Unies et, plus spécialement pour le Secré- 
tariat. M. Krouchtchev a eu le souci de 
justifier les fondateurs de |’Organisation, 
dont il a salué la sagesse. II s’est plaint 
seulement d’un manque d’adaptation a 
l’état actuel des relations internationales et 
s'est présenté comme décidé seulement 4 
créer les conditions d’un meilleur fonc- 
tionnement des Nations Unies. C’est sur 
ce terrain ow il les a placées que nous vou- 
drions examiner ses propositions—hors de 
toute préoccupation politique. Or, nous 
croyons sincérement que, loin de promou- 
voir une réforme salutaire, elles condui- 
raient 4 un grave retour en arriére, en 
deca méme de ce qui était acquis en 1945, 
4 contre-courant de |’évolution du monde 


moderne. 


III. Les conséquences d’un projet de 
reforme 

Il serait facile, tout d’abord, d’interroger 

la logique méme des mesures d’adaptation 

suggérée par la délégation sovictique. 


L’étroitesse relative du cercle des premiers 
membres de |’Organisation s'est traduite 
d’abord et avant tout dans la composition 
des Conseils. L’élargissement du Conseil 
de Sécurité et du Conseil économique et 
social paraissent les mesures d’adaptation 
les plus urgentes. Or on sait que l’U.R- 
S.S., qui le réclame en principe, s’y oppose 
pour des raisons tactiques, en en sub- 
ordonnant la réalisation 4 la solution du 
probleme de la représentation de la Chine. 
L’unité de direction du Secrétariat, par un 
seul Secrétaire général, en revanche, n’est 
absolument pas liée 4 la composition de la 
société internationale en 1945. Certes, toutes 
les tentatives en vue de limiter cette unité 
de direction—sans d’ailleurs mettre jamais 
en question l’idée d’un Secrétaire général 
unique—ont été écartées a ’époque. Mais 
on ne saurait oublier que l’accord se fit sur 
ce point entre les Puissances occidentales 
et I'U.R.S.S. et que l’opposition de leurs 
intéréts respectifs n’était pas moindre alors 
qu’aujourd’hui. En fait, le mécanisme de 
désignation du Secrétaire général fut jugé 
suffisant pour le surmonter et, sur ce point 
aussi, on devrait rendre hommage 4 la 
sagesse des rédacteurs de la Charte. La 
double investiture par le Conseil de Sécu- 
rité, ol joue le veto—imposant donc I’en- 
tente des leaders de l’Est et de l’‘Ouest—et 
par l’Assemblée générale, ot la force des 
nouveaux Etats croit avec leur nombre, 
permet la conciliation de tous les intéréts et 
de toutes les opinions, ainsi qu’une adapta- 
tion automatique aux changements surve- 
nus dans |’équilibre politique au sein de 
l’Organisation. Une adaptation plus par- 
faite ne serait obtenue que par |’élargisse- 
ment du Conseil de Sécurité. On peut en 
dire autant des principes réglant le recrute- 
ment du personnel du Secrétariat. Liart. 
101, 3°, en exigeant que ce recrutement 
soit “effectué sur une base géographique 
aussi large que possible” fournit précisé- 
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ment le moyen de satisfaire aux exigences 
croissantes d’universalité. Si l’‘augmentation 
du nombre des membres des Nations 
Unies et les modifications d’équilibre poli- 
tique en résultant doivent entrainer une 
révision de la Charte, c’est, semble-t-il, sur 
de tout autres points que ceux désignés 
par M. Krouchtchev. Que I’application 
faite des régles injustement critiquées soit 
elle-méme 4 I’abri de toute critique est une 
autre question, sur laquelle nous revien- 
drons. 

La principale objection qui a été adressée 
a Tidée d’un exécutif collégial est qu’elle 
aurait pour effet de paralyser l’action du 
Secrétariat, de lui enlever cette efficacité 
dont d’heureux exemples ont été montrés 
dans le passé. M. Krouchtchev a cru y 
répondre en disant que les décisions qui 
seraient prises de facon “unilatérale” se- 
raient dépourvues de réalisme: “les Puis- 
sances impérialistes,” affirme-t-il, “n’ont pas 
le moyen d’exécuter de telles décisions, 
parce qu’elles ne sont pas en position de 
les imposer par la force. Les membres de 
l’exécutif collectif devront, au contraire, 
avoir la sagesse de découvrir des décisions 
tenant compte des intéréts des trois 
groupes d’Etats.”” C’est une dérobade plus 
qu’une réponse. La vérité est que l’existence 
d'un exécutif collégial annulerait d’un coup 
les progrés réalisés en 15 ans pour circon- 
scrire le droit de veto, dont on sait 4 quel 
point il a pu paralyser l’Organisation et 
le rétablirait méme avec une extension 
qu'il n’a jamais connue, méme en 1945. 

On sait que les efforts déployés pour 
lutter contre les abus du veto ont tous 
conduit 4 un large transfert de responsa- 
bilités politiques du Conseil de Sécurité 4 
l’Assemblée générale. Il est inutile de 
rappeler les étapes bien connues de cette 
évolution, accélérée par la résolution Unit- 
ing for Peace. Elle a entrainé, nous l’avons 
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% Discours du 3 octobre 1960 (A/P.V. 882). 


montré plus haut, une extension corréla- 
tive des fonctions exécutives du Secrétaire 
général. La substitution 4 ce dernier d’un 
collége 4 trois permettrait 4 chaque groupe 
représenté d’arréter l’exécution des mesures 
qui auraient pu étre décidées par |’Assem- 
blée contre son gré. C’est bien d’un nou- 
veau droit de veto qu'il s’agit. Tout se 
passe comme si l’U.R.SS., pour retrouver 
cette arme qui lui échappe, était décidée 
4 l’offrir non seulement aux occidentaux 
qui l’avaient possédée comme elle, mais 4 
l'ensemble des nouveaux Etats, qui n’en a 


jamais bénéficié. Ce marché ne saurait 


faire oublier que le droit de veto—le point 
est capital—est une arme de grande Puis- 


sance. Son utilisation, sous cette nouvelle 
forme, sera relativement facile pour les 
leaders reconnus—bien que parfois discutés 
—de |’Est et de Quest. Pour les Etats du 
tiers groupe, ou n’existe pas de semblable 
leadership, il en ira tout différemment. 
S'ils sont divisés, l’arme dont on veut leur 
faire don sera inutilisable. S’ils sont unis, 
ils n’en ont plus besoin: leur nombre les 
garantit assez contre toute décision de 
l’Assemblée contraire 4 leur volonté. 
“L’exécutif collégial” ferait revivre le 
droit de veto encore parce que, tout puis- 
sant pour stopper une action, fut-elle dé- 
cidée par la majorité de |’Assemblée, il 
serait incapable d’agir plus vigoureusement 
qu’un Secrétaire général unique. En vérité, 
il s’alignera toujours sur le plus léthargi- 
que. Meéme si les trois sont d’accord, le 
temps qui leur sera nécessaire pour le 
constater et s’entendre complétement sur 
un programme deétaillé sera probablement 
peu compatible avec les nécessités de I’ac- 
tion. En 1956, dans I’affaire de Suez, il 
suffit de sept heures 4 M. Dag Hammar- 
skjéld pour établir le plan d’une Force 
d'urgence, de 48 h pour en réunir les pre- 
miers contingents. Pense-t-on sérieusement 
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qu’un “exécutif collégial” eut été capable 
de telles performances? Certes, des autori- 
tés collégiales peuvent étre constituées et 
agir efficacement dans certains systémes 
constitutionnels, mais elles n’ont pas a 
concilier les intéréts divergents de plusieurs 
groupes d’Etats. Dans I’affaire du Congo, 
ou I’'Union soviétique puise tous ses argu- 
ments contre M. Hammarskjéld et les 
preuves en la supériorité de son systéme, le 
principal reproche adressé au Secrétaire 
général par certains Etats a été |’insuffi- 
sance de son appui au gouvernement 
Lumumba, sa “passivité” devant le coup 
d’Etat du colonel Mobutu. A supposer 
que ce reproche soit fondé et que, comme 
l’a proclamé I’U.R.SS., cette attitude ait 
servi les intéréts des seules Puissances occi- 
dentales, un “triumvir” représentant ofh- 
ciellement ces Puissances n’aurait pas agi 
différemment et aurait stoppé radicale- 
ment, par son opposition, toute tentative 
d'action de ses collégues. On peut donc 
opposer quelque scepticisme a |’affirmation 
de M. Krouchtchev selon lequel: “si le 
Secrétariat et le Conseil de Sécurité avaient 
été différemment constitués, aucun événe- 
ment générateur de tension ne serait 
survenu au Congo.” 

Il faut aller plus loin. Le nouveau droit 
de veto, élargi par rapport a l’ancien puis- 
qu'il touche les décisions de |’Assemblée 
générale autant que celles du Conseil de 
Sécurité, va au dela des prévisions de la 
Charte dans d’autres domaines encore. La 
pratique avait introduit un assouplissement 
important dans I’exercice du droit de veto: 
la simple abstention d’un membre perma- 
nent ne vaut pas veto. En serait-il de 
méme ici? On peut en douter, car son 
abstention n’empécherait pas le “triumvir” 
d'endosser la compléte responsabilité de 
l’opération administrative entreprise, comme 
le membre permanent peut, de cette facon, 


34 Discours du 3 octobre 1960 (A/P.V. 882). 
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se désolidariser d’une résolution dont il 
ne veut pas, cependant, empécher I’adop- 
tion. D’autre part, l’opposition d’un mem- 
bre permanent ne peut se manifester qu’a 
l’encontre d’une décision initiale, langant 
une opération nouvelle ou modifiant sub- 
stantiellement les termes d’une action déja 
entreprise. L’art. 27, 3°, me permet pas 
4 un membre permanent de mettre fin 
unilatéralement 4 une opération en cours 
ou d’exiger qu’elle ne continue que con- 
formément 4 ses propres vues. Une illus- 
tration célébre en est donnée par I’inter- 
vention des Nations Unies en Corée. 
Décidée par le Conseil de Sécurité en 
l’absence du délégué soviétique, elle con- 
tinua malgré le retour de celui-ci et en 
dépit de son opposition. “L’exécutif collé- 
gial” permettrait, au contraire, de remettre 
en cause, au niveau des mesures d’exécu- 
tion, le compromis acquis par le vote des 
résolutions et d’interrompre, 4 tout mo- 
ment, le déroulement normal des opéra- 
tions appliquant une décision que I’un des 
groupes d’Etats cesserait de croire conforme 
A ses intéréts. I] n’est pas nécessaire de 
souligner combien la paraplégie venant 
frapper |’'Organisation au milieu de la 
course ot elle est engagée serait plus grave 
et plus dangereuse que celle qui I’empéche 
seulement de prendre le départ. 

En un sens, la proposition soviétique 
vient tard. L’élargissement des responsa- 
bilités politiques de l’Assemblée générale 
s'est opéré en grande partie contre I’'U.R.- 
S.S. sous la pression des Etats-Unis, assurés 
de trouver une majorité favorable a leurs 
voeux grace a l’influence dont ils dispo- 
saient. En cherchant a annuler cette 
évolution, l'Union soviétique semble s’atta- 
quer aux positions de son rival. Malheu- 
reusement, cette riposte survient 4 un 
moment ou la situation se transforme. 
Considérablement renforcé par les der- 
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niéres admissions, le groupe afro-asiatique, 
seul ou avec l’appui d’autres Etats “non 
alignés,” est désormais en mesure de con- 
troler la majorité dans un grand nombre 
de cas. Le “nouveau veto” parait dirigé 
contre cette nouvelle majorité autant et 
plus encore que contre l’influence améri- 
caine. Il est inspiré par l’idée que I’inac- 
tion, la paralysie de l’Organisation des Na- 
tions Unies est beaucoup moins inquiétante 
qu'une opération qui, méme voulue par la 
de ses membres, ne serait pas 
par un groupe.” La conception 
qui était a la base de I’ancien droit de veto 
n’était pas différente. Il se peut que ce 
soit 14 une garantie qu’une grande Puis- 
sance juge indispensable a sa participation 
a une organisation internationale soumise 
4 la loi de la majorité,” surtout si cette or- 
ganisation a su faire preuve de vitalité et 
d’efficacité et occupe ainsi une place trop 
grande a ses yeux, dans les relations inter- 
nationales. Les autres Puissances, qui ne 
peuvent assurer leur sécurité par leurs 
eules forces et n’ont pas les moyens de 
substituer leur intervention unilatérale a 
une intervention collective, auront proba- 
blement une opinion différente.” 
Toutefois, ce n’est pas seulement sur le 
plan du veto que doit étre appréciée la 
proposition soviétique. Elle concerne aussi 
le fonctionnement du Secrétariat: ici nous 
retrouvons sa seconde branche, relative a 
la composition du personnel. I] n’est pas 
exagéré de dire que son succés ferait re- 
tourner |’Organisation internationale 4 un 
stade antérieur, non plus 4 1945, comme 
nous l’avons dit précédemment, mais bien 


majorité 
acceptée 


% On peut méme dire que le ‘‘nouveau veto’’ tend 
a permettre 4 la minorité de faire prévaloir, dans tous 
les cas et 4 tout moment, sa volonté sur celle de la 
maijorité. 

* Aussi pourrait-on prévoir, sans paradoxe, une 
attitude plus compréhensive des Etats Unis 4 |'égard 
de ce projet, une fois l'affaire du Congo liquidée, s'il 
n’existait pas d'autres raisons tactiques qui doivent 
les en écarter encore longtemps. Ce ne serait pas la 
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4 1919. Elle va, en effet, 4 contre-courant 
des progrés réalisés par l’administration in- 
ternationale depuis plus de quarante ans. 

Ceux-ci sont bien connus.” Ils ont con- 
duit A une différenciation croissante de 
l’administration internationale par rapport 
aux autres organes internationaux. Ces der- 
niers ont en commun le fait qu’ils sont in- 
tergouvernementaux, c’est-d-dire composés 
de représentants d’Etats, nommés par leurs 
gouvernements respectifs et agissant sur 
instructions de ces gouvernements. Une 
administration est internationale, au con- 
traire, en ce qu'elle intégre des individus 
appartenant a des nationalités différentes 
au service d’une organisation interétatique, 
qui elleeméme et dont ils 
recoivent leurs instructions. Le caractére 
progressiste de cette conception est frap- 
pant. L’administration internationale est 
la seule a étre placée sans réserve au service 
des intéréts communs pour lesquels une 
organisation internationale a été créée, et a 
étre libérée de la nécessité de les concilier 
avec les intéréts individuels de ses mem- 


les nomme 


bres. 

Ce caractére progressiste explique que 
administration internationale n’ait pu 
s’établir avec ses traits actuels qu’au terme 
dune longue évolution, dont l’Organisation 
des Nations Unies est l’héritiére. Encore, 
ce terme est-il provisoire et |’évolution loin 
d’étre achevée. Son plein épanouissement 
exige un sacrifice important de la part des 
Etats membres, qui doivent accepter de 
n’utiliser l’Organisation, pour la défense de 
leurs intéréts, que jusqu’a un certain 
stade: celui des décisions prises par les 


premiére fois jouerait la solidarité des grandes 
Puissances. 

7 Aussi M. Dag Hammarskjéld a-t-il trés logique- 
ment invoqué ses responsabilités primordiales 4 l'égard 
de ces Puissances pour refuser de présenter la démission 
que lui réclamait |’'Union soviétique (A/P.V. 883). 

% Cf. l'ouvrage classique de Mme. Bastid, Les 
Fonctionnaires Internationaux, Paris, 1931; Mohammed 
Bedjzoui, Fonction Publique Internationale et Influences 
Internationales, Paris, London, 1958. 


que 
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organes intergouvernementaux. Aprés cela, 
ils peuvent continuer d’agir par la voie 
diplomatique, mais doivent s’abstenir d’uti- 
liser, pour infléchir I’action de |’Organisa- 
tion, mise en marche par ces décisions, 
leurs nationaux au sein du Secrétariat. 
Plus encore, les agents du Secrétariat doi- 
vent apprendre, non seulement [I ’indé- 
pendance par rapport a leurs gouverne- 
ments—la résistance aux pressions qu’ils 
peuvent subir—mais encore |’indépendance 
par rapport aux intéréts du pays dont ils 
sont originaires, et auxquels ils doivent 
préférer constamment les intéréts com- 
muns dont ils ont la charge. Conversion 
psychologique, celle-la, possible seulement 
si toutes les nationalités sont étroitement 
mélées au sein des divers services adminis- 
tratifs, constamment obligées 4 confronter 
leurs points de vue, a s’ouvrir 4 des rap- 
ports nouveaux, a prendre conscience de 
préjugés nationaux, a acquérir, en un mot, 
un veritable “sens international.” 

Les art. 100 et 101 de la Charte posent 
les bases juridiques de ce systéme, dont 
les principes se sont affirmés entre les deux 
guerres, 4 la Société des Nations (S.D.N.) 
et a l’'Organisation Internationale du Tra- 
vail: obligation de respect par les gouverne- 
ments et par les fonctionnaires eux-mémes 
du “caractére exclusivement international” 
de leurs fonctions, recrutement des agents 
en fonction de leurs qualités personnelles 
“de travail, de compétence et d’intégrité,” 
mais aussi “sur une base géographique aussi 
large que possible.” 

Le danger de la position soviétique ne 
;provient pas de ce qu'elle constitue une 
critique virulente de la fagon dont ce 


% Nous ne tenterons pas de prendre parti dans la 
querelle souvent reprise au sein de la sé¢me commission 
sur l'importance respective que doivent revétir ces deux 
critéres—qualités personnelles, répartition géographique 
—dans la politique de recrutement du Secrétariat. Cette 
querelle s’alimente surtout 4 des différences d’exégése 
du texte de l'art. 101, 3. Nous nous contenterons de 
rappeler que ces deux éléments ne doivent pas étre 


systéme a fonctionné dans la pratique, que 
ce soit dans l’affaire du Congo ou dans 
les conditions d’application du principe de 
“répartition géographique.” Les exces de 
ces attaques écartés, on pourrait considérer 
ce quil y a de vrai dans ce qui est dé- 
noncé, et rechercher les voies d’une amélio- 
ration. Mais, encore une fois, il s’agit 
moins d’un plan de réforme que d’un 
effort pour annuler d’un coup les résultats 
d'une évolution. En proposant 1’établisse- 
ment d’un “exécutif collégial,” en deman- 
dant que les trois groupes d’Etats soient 
également représentés dans le Secrétariat, 
l'Union soviétique tend a détruire les bases 
mémes sur lesquelles repose le systéme 
d’administration internationale dont nous 
venons de rappeler les traits distinctifs. 
Elle manifeste clairement son refus de 
limiter 4 sa participation aux travaux de 
l’Assemblée générale et des Conseils l’utili- 
sation des instances des Nations Unies 
pour le succés des intéréts qu’elle repré- 
sente. Elle prétend la prolonger jusqu’au 
niveau des activités du Secrétariat. 

Que deviennent les membres de ce 
Secrétariat? Peut-on raisonnablement con- 
tinuer 4 les soumettre aux obligations de 
l'art. 100 en méme temps qu’on les qualifie 
de “représentants” des groupes d’Etats? 
M. Krouchtchev affirme sans détours qu'il 
ne croit pas en la possibilité pour eux de 
s’affranchir de l’emprise des intéréts na- 
tionaux. Ils en seront certainement incapa- 
bles, en tout cas, avec cette nouvelle qualité. 
Comment, d’ailleurs, trouveraient-ils en 
eux-mémes I’autorité pour définir ce que 
sont les intéréts des groupes qu’ils sont 
sensés représenter et ce qu’exigent ces in- 
comme contradictoires, mais sont complé- 
C'est évident et nous croyons l'avoir expli- 
qué avec assez de clarté. L’Assemblée générale elle- 
méme a tenu 4A l'affirmer solennellement dans sa 
résolution 153 (II) du 15 novembre 1947. Personne ne 


le met plus en doute aujourd’hui, méme a la séme 
commission. 


considérés 
mentaires. 
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téréts dans chaque cas particulier? I] leur 
faudra bien solliciter des instructions et ils 
ne pourront le faire qu’auprés de leur 
gouvernement ou de son _représentant 
permanent au si¢ge de |’Organisation.” 
De tels liens sont incompatibles avec I’ex- 
istence d’une hiérarchie, sans laquelle il 
n'y a pas d’administration. Au mieux, il 
s’établira trois hiérarchies paralléles, abou- 
tissant aux trois membres de “l’exécutif 
collégial” et interférant avec la hiérarchie 
officielle. C'est, en réalité, la réduction de 
l’O.N.U. a ses seuls organes intergouverne- 
mentaux et limitée 4 ces seules “négocia- 
tions et discussions” en lesquelles, M. 
Krouchtchev, de facon significative, voit 
“laspect positif de l’activité de l’Organisa- 
tion des Nations Unies” et “le but essentiel 
de sa création.”" La gravité de la régres- 
sion, |’étroitesse extréme de cette concep- 
tion de l’organisation internationale n’ont 
pas besoin d’étre soulignées. 

Lattitude générale qui se révéle ainsi, 
chez les dirigeants de l'Union soviétique, 
a l’égard de l’organisation internationale, 
est peut-étre plus inquiétante pour l’avenir 
des Nations Unies” que le plan soumis au 
cours de la 15€me session. Le succés de 
ce dernier en effet, n’est pas encore assuré, 
malgré la violence des pressions exercées 
sur la personne de M. Hammarskjéld, dont 
le départ ouvrirait la voie 4 son application. 
Il est le seul, aujourd’hui, a avoir été 
développé de fagon systematique. Les pro- 
positions avancées par d’autres Etats n’ont 
guére constitué qu’une réaction a ce plan 
ou une tentative de compromis. Elles n’ont 
pas présenté assez d’originalité et de préci- 

“Les ‘‘groupes d’Etats,"’ confrontés 4 la pratique, 
risquent ainsi de n apparaitre que comme une fiction, 
un écran dissimulant mal la silhouette aisément recon- 
naissable d'Etats particuliers. 

1 Déclaration du 23 septembre 1960 devant |'Assem- 
blée générale (A/P.V. 869). M. Krouchtchev s'est 
efforcé, il est vrai, de donner plus d’attrait 4 ce que 
cette conception restrictive aurait pu avoir de maigre 
et décevant aux yeux des Etats membres, en organisant 


le grand show et la grande confrontation diplomati- 
que qu’a été la réunion de l’Assemblée générale ‘‘avec 


sion pour que nous puissions les discuter 
en détail. D’autres, sans doute, verront le 
jour: les points sur lesquels a porté la 
critique soviétique sont révélateurs de cer- 
taines faiblesses de l’Organisation, aux- 
quelles il faudrait songer 4 porter reméde 
si on veut la fortifier assez pour résister a 
de nouveaux et probables assauts. 

Pour dire tout d’un mot, les Nations 
Unies souffrent d’une crise de croissance, 
qui aurait pu étre bénigne et peut-étre 
bénéfique si elle ne s’était pas produite au 
moment ot s’enflammait I’abcés du Congo. 
Croissance d’abord par l’admission massive 
de nouveaux Etats. Cet événement n’a pas 
eu pour seul résultat une augmentation 
numérique des membres de |’Organisation, 
dont les effets eussent été limités. Il a 


provoqué un bouleversement de |’équilibre 
politique en son sein tel que ses consé- 
quences sont loin encore de s’étre toutes 


révélées. Croissance ensuite des moyens 
d’exécution a la disposition de l’Assemblée 
générale et du Conseil de Sécurité, décrite 
au début de cet article, et qui n’est pas sans 
influence sur ce méme équilibre politique 
dans la mesure ot elle réduit |’emprise des 
grandes Puissances sur l’Organisation. Ce 
double développement pose de difficiles 
problémes d’adaptation. Les nouveaux 
Etats réclament que leur soit faite, dans 
tous les organes des Nations Unies, une 
place proportionnée a leur importance 
numérique, et nul n’oserait s’opposer 
ouvertement a cette revendication. Les 
grandes Puissances, cependant, ne semblent 
prétes 4 y consentir sans appréhension que 
si de nouvelles garanties leur sont fournies 
la participation des chefs d’Etat et de gouvernement.’ 
Cette démonstration a été gitée par l'absence totale d 


résultats concrets et les déconvenues éprouvées par cer 
tains leaders. Elle grand 


€ 


a sans doute perdu une grande 
part de sa force convaincante. 

“Le rejet par 1'U.R.S.S. des principes posés par 
l'art. 100, en particulier, risque de soulever des 
difficultés sérieuses au moment ot le nombre des fonc- 
tionnaires de nationalité soviétique doit étre con 
sidérablement relevé. 


. 
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ou si l’Organisation est cantonnée stricte- 
ment dans un rdle de négociation et de 
discussion. On est peut-€tre moins en 
présence d’un nouvel épisode de la rivalité 
U.R.S.S./Etats-Unis que d'une tentative 
pour rétablir le délicat équilibre, réalisé par 
la Charte, mais déja compromis, entre les 
“Grands”—qui ne sont peut-¢tre plus les 
Cing de San Francisco—et les autres. 

Ce besoin de garanties constitue une 
réalité politique dont il doit étre tenu 
compte autant que de la nécessité de faire 
au nombre la place qui lui revient. II est 
essentiel, cependant, que l’adaptation néces- 
saire ne se fasse pas a contre-courant d’une 
évolution éminemment positive et ne ruine 
pas les principes qui l’ont conditionnée: 
l’unité de direction et “l’internationalisme” 
véritable du Secrétariat. Suggérer des 
solutions dépasserait les perspectives de cet 
article, qui s'est voulu essentiellement de 
description et d’analyse. Ce serait, au sur- 
plus, beaucoup de présomption. Il est 
permis de dire, cependant, qu’aucune solu- 
tion ne sera valable si elle ne tient pas 
compte de toutes les données du probléme 
et si elle ne va pas dans le sens suivi par 
l’évolution actuelle des relations interna- 
tionales—assez clairement indiqué par les 
aspects de l'histoire récente des Nations 
Unies sur lesquels nous avons insisté. 

Bien loin de faire pénétrer les influences 
nationales au coeur méme du Secrétariat, il 
faut en accentuer le caractére international. 
Un progrés décisif a été réalisé, au niveau 
de sa direction, par rapport 4 la S.D.N., 
qui avait réservé les fonctions de Secrétaire 
général aux ressortissants de grandes Puis- 
sances. En 1945, on a sagement renoncé a 
Vidée de Secrétaires généraux adjoints 
représentant ces mémes Puissances. Peut- 
étre faut-il aller plus loin encore, en élimi- 
nant aux niveaux supérieurs du Secrétariat 
méme les apparences d’une prépondérance 
quelconque des nationaux des Etats les 


plus directement engagés dans les conflits 
internationaux majeurs. Une telle méthode 
présente cependant des dangers, puisqu’elle 
risque d'isoler le Secrétariat par rapport a 
ces Puissances et d’accroitre leurs méfiances 
4 son égard. Elle ne pourrait donc étre 
utilisée qu’avec une extréme prudence et 
ses. effets devraient étre compensés par le 
développement d’un systéme permanent 
de consultation, dont il n’a peut-étre pas 
été fait suffsamment état jusqu’ici. Il a 
pris un essor remarquable depuis |’entrée 
en fonction de M. Dag Hammarskjéld 
mais on peut se demander s'il n’a pas 
connu quelques défaillances dans le dé- 
roulement de l’affaire du Congo. Son 
établissement est extrémement délicat et 
toujours lié aux circonstances et aux per- 
sonnalités, mais sa stabilité pourrait fournir 
certaines des garanties recherchées. 

Plus essentielle encore a “I’internationa- 
lisme” du Secrétariat est une participation 
équitable des nationaux de tous les Etats 
membres 4 la composition de son person- 
nel. Fort agitée au début de la vie des 
Nations Unies, cette question s'est re- 
trouvée posée avec acuité en 1955, avec 
l’admission de quinze nouveaux Etats et 
n’avait pas pu encore étre résolue de fagon 
pleinement satisfaisante en 1960, lorsque 
sont entrés dix-sept nouveaux Membres. Le 
changement d’attitude des Etats du “camp 
socialiste” qui, aprés avoir longtemps négli- 
gé de fournir des candidats, réclament 
maintenant la totalité de leurs quotas, 
s’ajoute encore a ces difficultés. On ne sau- 
rait évidemment les résoudre convenable- 
ment en leur sacrifiant la continuité du tra- 
vail du Secrétariat et les droits légitimes des 
agents en fonctions et pas davantage en 
cédant aux tentations de la démagogie et 
de la surenchére, particuli¢rement puis- 
santes en ce domaine. II parait cependant 
d’ores et déja indispensable de modifier 
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radicalement le rythme suivant lequel 
s‘opérent actuellement les  nécessaires 
adaptations. D’autre part, si le systéme des 
quotas en fonction de l’importance des 
contributions financiéres est loin de mériter 
toutes les critiques qui lui ont été adressées 
et sera vraisemblablement conservé,” il doit 
étre corrigé par d'autres critéres présentant 
les mémes qualités de simplicité, mais 
tenant compte de l’importance prise dans 
l’Organisation des Etats dont les 
ressources financiéres sont modestes. C’est 
d’ailleurs le sens de la résolution adoptée 
le 18 décembre 1960 par I’Assemblée géné- 
rale. Toutefois, quels que soient les critéres 
retenus, leur application posera des pro- 
blémes délicats, exigeant peut-étre, pour 
leur solution, la mise en place de structures 
appropriées, mais devant respecter inté- 
gralement le caractére strictement non 
représentatif des fonctionnaires internatio- 
naux et I’autorité du Secrétaire général. 
Une grande souplesse s’impose en tout cas, 
sans laquelle il sera impossible de ne pas 


pa r 
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apporter de continuelles dérogations aux 
critéres retenus. Comme le montre la 
résolution du 18 décembre, d’autre part, la 
seule comparaison des chiffres est insufhi- 


sante. Il faut encore considérer les caté- 


gories de postes soumis a répartition géo- 
graphique et Il'importance relative des 


fonctions. Peut-étre aussi deviendra-t-il 
nécessaire de tenir compte des structures 
internes du Secrétariat. Sans mettre en 
cause le principe d’universalité sur lequel 
l’accent a été porté jusqu’ici a juste titre, 
il n’est pas exclu qu’un certain équilibre 
doive étre recherché entre ce principe salu- 
taire et les solidarités régionales qui se 
font jour de plus en plus clairement au 
sein des Nations Unies. L’expérience du 
Congo, a cet égard, est riche d’enseigne- 
ments. Mais toute tentative dans cette 
direction doit étre précédée d’une appré- 
ciation aussi exacte que possible des consé- 
quences lointaines peut-€tre mais trés 
lourdes assurément qu’elle peut avoir sur 
l'avenir des Nations Unies. 


principe capitaliste 
du représentant de la 
A/C.5/SR 


commission a socialiste,"’ qui n'y voyaient qu'un 
(A/C.5/SR.- (V. par exemple l'intervention 

r 
prises Tchécoslovaquie 4 la méme commission 


“camp 791) 


soviétique 4a la séme 
lui-méme reconnu I'utilité de ce critére 
2), s'€cartant ainsi notamment des positions 
par les représentants d'autres Etats membres du 
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ABSTRACT: In the crisis currently facing the United Nations, the greatest threat is to 
the Secretariat and its head, the Secretary-General. It is therefore useful to examine their 
role in the Organization and the scope of the attacks of which they are the object. 


I. The Political Development of the Secretariat 


The Secretariat is one of the main organs of the United Nations. Article 99 of the 
Charter conferred upon the Secretary-General a political prerogative which had already 
begun to make itself felt when Mr. Trygve Lie was Secretary-General. Mr. Lie was, in 
fact, forced to resign because of his political stand at the time of the Korean War, a posi- 
tion that brought upon him the unmitigated hostility of the Soviet Union and its allies. 
Since 1954 the diplomatic functions of the Secretary-General have been increasingly en- 
hanced to the point of making him the central character of the United Nations and its 
embodiment in the eyes of world opinion. 

The success of Mr. Dag Hammarskjéld’s voyage to Peking to obtain the release of the 
United States aviators held in China at the end of the Korean War was the turning point 
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in the political ascendancy of the Secretary-General. This mission was followed by those 
entrusted to him in Palestine, Suez, Hungary, Lebanon, and, finally, the Congo. The 
Secretary-General has turned into an indispensable instrument for implementing the deci- 
sions of the Security Council and, particularly, of the General Assembly, whose political 
prerogatives have considerably increased since 1950. At the same time the Secretary- 
General, because of the authority that he has acquired, has become the keystone of the 
multilateral diplomacy developing within the United Nations. 


II. The Attack on the Secretariat 


The crisis in the Congo turned the action of the Secretariat into the spark of a quarrel 
between two groups of Member States and served as the occasion for the Soviet Union 
to launch an extraordinarily harsh attack against the Secretary-General personally and 
against the over-all composition of the Secretariat. In the course of the fifteenth session 
of the General Assembly Mr. Khrushchev revealed the objective of this offensive: to replace 
the Secretary-General by a three-member executive, representing respectively the West, 
the “socialist” (communist) states, and the neutral countries. Although the plan as a 
whole was not enthusiastically received, this proposal has already evoked several attempts 
at compromise and thus merits close examination. At the same time, the Soviet Union 
also demanded that members of the Secretariat be chosen in a manner that would assure 
equitable representation of the aforementioned three groups of states. With respect to 
the latter demand, the criticism of the Soviet Union echoed that of a number of states, 
i.¢., that the geographic composition of the Secretariat no longer reflected the actual com- 
position of the UN due to the admission of large numbers of new Members in 1955 


and again in 1960. 


III. The Consequences of the Proposed Changes in the Secretariat 


The division of the world into three groups of states, as Mr. Khrushchev sees it, is 
highly contestable. Even if one does not dispute this postulate, the proposal of the Soviet 
Union is extremely dangerous. In practice it would result in the revival, in a new form, 
of the veto power which has been considerably mitigated by the development of the UN. 
The “new” veto power would be much more effective than the “old,” since decisions of 
the General Assembly could be blocked at any time, while the current veto power apper- 
tains only to decisions of the Security Council and cannot stop implementation of decisions 
already adopted by it, as seen, for instance, in the case of Korea. In addition, the result 
of the proposal of the Soviet Union would be the destruction of the international character 
of the Secretariat, an outcome inauspicious for the continuance and vitality of the United 
Nations. If the proposal of the Soviet Union should come into effect, the United Nations 
would be reduced to little more than a forum for the discussion of international problems 
and a platform for appeal to public opinion. All its possibilities for action, acquired in 
the course of these last years, would be irremediably destroyed. It goes without saying 
that changes in the composition of UN membership should lead to reforms commen- 
surately increasing the influence of the small nations without destroying the guarantees 
indispensable to the participation of the great powers. Perhaps a balance can be found 
between the principle of universal and international representation in the Secretariat and 


a recognition of regional solidarities. 





NATIONAL REPRESENTATION IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


Ricuarp F. PEpersEN 


The traditional concept of embassies and 
missions abroad as custodians of the na- 
tional interest is a familiar one which ap- 
plies also in the context of United Nations 
diplomacy. The responsibility for advanc- 
ing national policy through the United 
Nations is borne by permanent missions 
and special delegations—representatives 
who, like their counterparts in bilateral 
diplomacy, act in close coordination with 
a state department or foreign office and 
under the instructions of their home gov- 
ernments. Because of the multilateral and 
“parliamentary” nature of United Nations 
diplomacy, however, the task of UN mis- 
sions and delegations is in many ways 
more exacting than that of their traditional 
counterparts. 

Most Member States maintain staffs 
known as permanent missions on a year- 
round basis in New York. In addition to 
carrying out day to day functions on be- 
half of the state, the permanent mission 
serves as a body of experts on the uses of 
parliamentary diplomacy by advising the 
home government on: 1) the advantages 
and disadvantages of utilizing the UN as 
a diplomatic instrument; 2) the criteria 
determining whether and how specific 
issues might be raised; and 3) the manner 
in which the state can maximize its gains 
from UN participation. 

The chief representative of a state in 
the United Nations is its permanent repre- 


Ricuarp F. Pepersen is currently Chief of the 
Political Section of the United States Mission to the 
UN. The views expressed in this article, which is 
based on a chapter from a forthcoming book by 
Mr. Pedersen entitled Parliamentary Diplomacy in 


sentative, usually a person with the rank 
of ambassador. He is customarily assisted 
by one or two deputies and a staff of po- 
litical, economic, and social advisors. Some 
permanent missions also have on their 
permanent staffs representatives accredited 
to special UN bodies such as the Economic 
and Social Council and the Trusteeship 
Council. Other countries send special rep- 
resentatives to such Council meetings, or 
accredit the permanent representative him- 
self. The permanent missions range in 
size from the one-man Icelandic mission 
to the 43 members of the Soviet mission, 
all with diplomatic rank, listed in the UN 
Bluebook.’ 

Except on unusual occasions, the Secur- 
ity Council is staffed by members of the 
permanent mission, and the Permanent 
Representative to the United Nations rep- 
resents his state in the Council. By provi- 
sion of the Charter every member of the 
Security Council must keep a permanent 
representative in New York since the Se- 
curity Council is organized to meet on 
24-hour notice or less at the call of any 
UN Member. Foreign ministers and heads 
of government are authorized, without spe- 
cial credentials, to represent their country 
in the Security Council, and they have oc- 
casionally done so on key issues. 

The work of the permanent mission is 
not confined to periods in which organ- 
ized sessions of UN bodies are meeting. 


the United Nations, are those of the author and 
do not necessarily represent the views of the 
United States government. 


1The United States has 27 officers listed in the 


Bluebook and a total staff of over 100. 
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General Assembly meetings may take up 
only three to four months of the year. The 
Security Council may be in virtually con- 
tinuous session, or it may be quiescent. 
Periods between meetings may neverthe- 
less be almost as active as those during 
which organs are formally in_ session. 
Preparations for forthcoming meetings, 
preliminary negotiations, and the task of 
becoming acquainted with representatives 
of gg countries take time. A considerable 
amount of work is done on items and 
issues which may never formally come 
before any UN body. Continuous work- 
ing relations must be maintained with the 
Secretary-General and key members of his 
staff, an especially important factor 1) in 
the area of economic and social issues, 
where UN agencies and Secretariat per- 
sonnel have considerable responsibility for 
carrying out decisions taken by UN meet- 
ings, and 2) in aspects of the political field 
where the United Nations has been given 
organizational or constitutional responsi- 
bilities, exemplified by the United Nations 
Emergency Force, the United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization, and the 
United Nations Operation in the Congo. 

During sessions of the General Assem- 
bly, states are represented by specially 
appointed delegations. Each state may 
have five representatives and five alter- 
nates (who are in fact not substitute repre- 
sentatives but have responsibilities and 
authority equivalent to those of the repre- 
sentatives) plus supporting staff. By virtue 
of Rule 27 of the Rules of Procedure, 
credentials for General Assembly sessions 
must be issued either by the head of the 
state or government or by the minister for 
foreign affairs, and they must be presented 
separately for each session. The permanent 


representative may or may not be the 


chief of this delegation. Frequently, in 
fact, he is not, as the foreign minister or 
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political representative of a country may 
be appointed for this purpose. 

The composition of such delegations 
varies considerably according to the state 
concerned. Some states appoint not only 
their permanent representatives but also 
other members of the diplomatic service; 
others appoint prominent representatives 
of the government at ministerial level, 
members of parliament, and well-known 
persons from private life. The United 
States delegation has customarily included 
the Permanent Representative to the 
United Nations as chairman of the dele- 
gation (except when the Secretary of State 
is in attendance), the Deputy Representa- 
tive (or Representatives), two members of 
Congress (in alternate years from the 
House and Senate), and six delegates typi- 
fying various segments of American life, 
including, inter alia, economic, regional, 
religious, and racial groups; there is usu- 
ally at least one woman delegate (tradi- 
tionally the United States representative on 
the Human Rights Commission). 

Supporting staffs are customarily com- 
posed both of the personnel of permanent 
missions and of specialists and officials 
from respective foreign offices, regular 
diplomatic posts, or other government 
agencies. This staff also, including per- 
sonnel of permanent missions, is issued 
credentials for each session. A similar 
process applies to other meetings of UN 
bodies such as the Trusteeship Council, 
and the Economic and Social Council and 
its subsidiary organs. Meetings of the Se- 
curity Council which take place during a 
session of the General Assembly, however, 
are customarily handled by the permanent 
representative and the permanent mission; 
a dual situation then arises in which the 
mission is functioning separately in the 
Council but only as part of the larger dele- 
gation in the Assembly. 
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The Practice of UN Diplomacy 


The functions entrusted to UN missions 
and delegations include: 1) negotiation 
and parliamentary action; 2) the formula- 
tion of policy and tactics; 3) influencing 
opinion; 4) information gathering; 5) 
representation; and 6) public relations. 


Negotiation and parliamentary action. 
Since the United Nations is essentially a 
permanent conference, operating on the 
basis of an established agenda and typically 
terminating its business with the produc- 
tion of resolutions, the activities of dele- 
gations and missions are dominated by 
negotiations on resolutions and by parlia- 
mentary activity within established rules 
to assure satisfactory voting on resolutions.’ 

Negotiation and associated parliamen- 
tary activity in the United Nations, while 
basically analogous to negotiations in tra- 
ditional diplomacy, have a number of dis- 
tinctitve characteristics stemming from the 
fundamental institutional character of the 
Organization. The techniques of private 
negotiation are strongly influenced by the 
fact that a parliamentary test is intended 
before a final decision is taken. The pro- 
visions of thé Charter, the rules of proce- 
dure in the General Assembly and the 
Security Council, and other institutional 
elements create a unique framework with- 
in which negotiations and parliamentary 
maneuvering take place. Notable among 
these elements are, of course, the veto in 
the Security Council and the two-thirds 
requirement in the General Assembly, ele- 
ments which dominate the negotiation 
process as well as subsequent parliamentary 
activity. Closely connected with the afore- 
mentioned factors is the fact that in a 
public test of strength each state, no matter 
how large or small its actual power or its 

2 The functions subsequently described are substan- 


tially the “‘delegations’’ and ‘‘missions."’ 
The term is therefore employed except 


same for 


*‘delegation”’ 
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diplomatic influence, has only one vote 
in the General Assembly—the same as that 
of each other state. Thus the element of 
national power and influence is to some 
extent redressed in the UN in favor of 
small countries. 

Other characteristics of the UN which 
uniquely influence negotiations include the 
fact that all UN negotiation is in effect 
multilateral, as is also the “openness” of UN 
activity, e.g., the fact that at any moment 
any of the negotiators may make a public 
test of negotiating strengths by taking an 
issue out of private talks and into the 
public forum. 

The formulation of policy and tactics. 
Perhaps equivalent in importance to the 
negotiating and parliamentary responsibili- 
ties of a delegation are its responsibilities 
to participate in the formulation both of 
the policy and of the tactics to be followed 
by the government. Because this is an 
“internal” role carried on within the pri- 
vacy and secrecy of particular govern- 
ments, it is difficult to make any clear esti- 
mates of the amount of control delegations 
have over policies and tactics. In general, 
however, it is apparent that they have a 
large measure of discretion in tactics and 
considerable, although less, influence on 
policies. 

On policy questions the role of delega- 
tions is mainly advisory. There are ex- 
ceptional cases when issues must be de- 
cided immediately and UN delegations are 
compelled to vote without instructions 
from their governments; such votes may 
establish governmental policy. It is essen- 
tial, however, in UN diplomacy as well as 
in traditional international negotiations, 
that the responsibility for establishing pol- 
icy reside in the government and that the 
where an activity primarily limited to a mission is dis- 


cussed, as in practice ‘‘delegation’’ is the term com- 
monly used to embrace both groups. 
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role of the delegation be advisory. Never- 
theless, the functioning of a UN delegation 
in its advisory capacity may exert signifi- 
cant influence on national policy, as evi- 
denced in numerous reports of Senators 
and Congressmen following their partici- 
pation as delegates to the General Assem- 
bly. Reporting on their participation at 
the 13th General Assembly, for example, 
Senators Hickenlooper and Mansfield 
noted that “suggestions for changes in 
position are made by the delegation and 
frequently approved by Washington.” Al- 
though UN delegations have varied de- 
grees of influence on their countries’ for- 
eign policies, it may be assumed that every 
delegation exerts some pressure on policy.’ 
Some delegations, in fact, receive only gen- 
eral instructions, allowing them the lati- 
tude to make many decisions themselves. 

The influence of a delegation on policy 
may be exerted from the time when an 
issue first arises, but it is strongest after 
_ actual consideration of an issue has begun. 
If a delegation reports, on the basis of its 
negotiations, that an objective cannot be 
achieved without modification, or if it 
recommends that the diplomatic cost of 
achieving the objective would be too high 
to justify pursuing it, its judgments neces- 
sarily carry considerable weight, as it is 
the only authority in a position at that 
moment to evaluate most of the available 
facts. Missions and foreign offices naturally 
seek to anticipate such a situation in pre- 
paring their policy positions, and missions 
to the United Nations customarily advise 
their foreign offices on the feasibility or 
desirability of varying courses in advance. 
However, anticipation is not fact, and 
when anticipated difficulties actually arise, 
the influence of the negotiators is much 


3 Observations on the United Nations, Report of 
Senators Bourke B. Hickenlooper and Mike Mansfield 
(Members of the U. S. Delegation to the 13th General 
Assembly of the United Nations), Government Printing 
Office, 1959, Pp. 7. 


greater than beforehand. As a source of 
information on the attitudes of other gov- 
ernments and delegations, as an agency 
of the government professionally concerned 
with effective use of the United Nations 
in foreign policy, and as a tactically 
minded unit which may be able to predict 
whether certain lines of policy may or may 
not be successfully carried out, a delega- 
tion is likely to exert substantial influence 
on policy formulation throughout the con- 
sideration of any individual issue. 

Some of the circumstances of policy 
formulation in the United States govern- 
ment have been described by James N. 
Hyde. Noting that a position paper (the 
government’s policy instruction to the dele- 
gation) may deal clearly and _ precisely 
with the issue at hand, he continues: 

However, it may contain vague language 
to hide rather than reveal differences of 
opinion. It may have intentional gaps 
because the critical decision cannot be 
made so far in advance or because the 
Secretary prefers to keep it to himself. 
Also, it may purposely not indicate posi- 
tions to which US representatives can 
retreat because some delegate may retreat 
too readily. In this case the paper may 
state that if a certain situation develops, 
the State Department should be consulted 
for further guidance. 


Concerning the participation of officers of 
the US Mission to the United Nations in 
conferences preparing position papers he 
comments: 


One role of these officers has been to 
make suggestions on substantive and pro- 
cedural aspects of the policy problems as 
well as to supply factual intelligence 
drawn from conferences with representa- 


4It should be noted that, because the present United 
States Representative to the UN is a member of the 
Cabinet, he has special access to the top level of 
policy-making in the United States government. 
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tives of other UN members at New York. 
These suggestions, often in the form of 
telegrams, receive wide and immediate 
distribution at higher levels in the State 
Department and bring to attention alter- 
natives which are the basis of possible 
decisions. There have been cases in which 
it has been easier for the departmental 
hierarchy to accept or reject a suggestion 
of the mission than to clear the thing 
suggested in the form of an instruction. 


And he concludes: 
In sum, the formulation of policy can- 
not be considered as at an end when the 
delegation is instructed and sent to the 
conference or meeting. There are in- 
evitable changes and readjustments that 
occur during all the stages of imple- 


mentation.” 


If policy determination is the final pre- 
rogative of governments, and delegations 


must work on the basis of instructions 
from their foreign offices, questions of 
tactics are frequently left to the discretion 
of the delegation. Since policy and tactics 
constantly interact, however, there is often 
a feeling, among major delegations at least, 
that although their discretion on tactics is 


S. Participation in the UN,”’ 
February 1956 (Vol. 10, 


5 James N. Hyde, “‘U. 
International Organization, 
No. 1), p. 25, 26, 28. 

*In commenting further on the 13th session of the 
General Assembly, Senators Hickenlooper and Mansfield 
in their afore-mentioned report to the Congress stated: 
“Certainly it is true that central guidance of policy 
is necessary. However, if policy is to be pursued 
effectively in the General Assembly, which includes over 
8g .other nations—nations whose differing views as well 
as idiosyncrasies of their representatives must be reck- 
oned with—the ambassadors and the members of the 
permanent mission must have a measure of freedom 
for parliamentary maneuver. 

"We are not, on the basis of our limited experience, 
in a position to suggest precisely where the line ought 
to be drawn between firm central control over policy 
and flexibility in its pursuit at the United Nations. 
However, many of those who work day in and day 
out with other delegations over the years feel that the 
line that is now drawn errs on the side of excessive 
central control As a result, it is contended, other 
delegations are often unnecessarily antagonized or alien- 
ated on particular issues and US representatives are 
frequently handicapped in their efforts to win support 
for undertakings in which we are interested. 
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broader than that on policy, foreign offices 
exert too much influence on questions of 
tactics also.” Nevertheless, a delegation’s 
role in the formulation of tactics and in 
the precise manner of implementing policy 
is usually decisive. The tactical situation 
varies so rapidly from day to day, and the 
calculation of probable voting and of the 
attitudes of other countries is so crucial in 
achieving a successful result, that tactics 
must be left reasonably flexible. Even such 
a question as when to inform other dele- 
gations of a country’s policy can be a criti- 
cal decision. Such factors as the order in 
which various people are approached, the 
concessions which a delegation can make 
within the limits of its authorization, and 
the level and timing of moves are best 
judged as closely to the necessary action as 
possible, both in time and in distance. 

Tactical considerations can thus be cru- 
cial in determining whether an_ issue 
should be taken to the United Nations, 
when and how it should be presented, and 
the precise action which should be sought. 
What may be desirable must be tempered 
by what is possible. The possible is af- 
fected not only by the basic political atti- 
tudes of other states but also by prevailing 

“Our experience at the United Nations suggests that 
there is some validity in this contention. It is certainly 
the case that the official position on almost any issue 
is spelled out by Washington in very minute detail 
The delegation is guided very closely not only on ques- 
tions of substance but often even on matters of proce- 
dure. Again this is also the practice insofar as many 
other member nations are concerned. 

““Nevertheless, during the course of a General As 
sembly, unanticipated developments often create a need 
for changes—frequently minor changes—in positions or 
procedure. These changes almost invariably require 
prior clearance from Washington. The requirement 
would not be so burdensome, perhaps, if only 
bureau of the Department of State were involved in 
sanctioning them Not infrequently, however, even a 
slight change in the phrase of a statement of an official 
position at the UN may call for clearance by any num- 
ber of bureaus and offices scattered throughout various 
executive agencies and departments. 

‘‘Apart from the enormous cost in salaries and time 
which must be involved in these clearance practices, 
a desirable change may be so long delayed or so 
watered-down before it is sanctioned by Washington 


that it looses all or most of its value in New York.’ 
(Senators Hickenlooper and Mansfield, op. cit., p. 7.) 


one 
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rules, practices, and attitudes within the 
UN structure. In fact, a nation’s whole 
policy position in the United Nations may 
be determined by tactical considerations 
to the extent that such considerations tailor 
its policies and attitudes toward realistic 
expectations. 

It must also be said for the sake of 
balance that, while a delegation to the 
United Nations, like any diplomatic mis- 
sion, tends to resist instructions the execu- 
tion of which it believes will be costly in 
good will and attended by high risks, such 
instructions are sometimes reaffirmed on 
broader considerations than the delegation 
itself can judge. The government (includ- 
ing its delegation) may at times prefer to 
pursue a policy to defeat rather than mod- 
ify it to the point of general acceptance. 
When such policies have been established 
or reaffirmed, they are naturally carried out 
fully. 


Influencing opinion. Another principal 


characteristic of diplomacy in the United 
Nations is the widespread and powerful 
influence UN proceedings have on world 
opinion—domestic and foreign, govern- 
mental and private. A considerable por- 
tion of the planning of every delegation 
must therefore be directed to the question 
of how it can most effectively use the 
United Nations to persuade the world of 
the validity of its government's policies. 
The chief instrument of persuasion is the 
UN speech. Since in most cases a delega- 
tion is seeking to achieve a number of 
objectives at the same time, and since most 
UN speeches must be directed to more 
than one audience, drafting a speech is 
more complex than it might seem at the 
outset. 

One problem is to decide on the audi- 
ence or audiences to which a speech is to 
be directed. A speech on a major political 
issue in the General Assembly is usually 


addressed first of all to the members of an 
Assembly Committee, where it is intended 
to guide debate in a certain direction, to 
discourage undesirable courses of action, 
and to influence both the negotiating proc- 
ess and the voting. Since this is the audi- 
ence and function for which speeches in 
the United Nations ostensibly are designed, 
the speeches must have a UN “cast” and 
must be responsive to tactical considera- 
tions. 

Any important speech, however, is also 
aimed at governments, and addressing 
governments is not necessarily the same as 
speaking to their representatives. What 
may be a helpful speech in producing tac- 
tical advances in a UN debate can easily 
cause difficulties in bilateral relations with 
an offended government. UN speeches are 
often scrutinized carefully by key govern- 
ment officials in the countries concerned, 
and they can affect relations for a long 
period to come. In some circumstances, 
skillful diplomacy calls for stating a policy 
so precisely and in so limited a context 
that it produces tactical results without 
creating commitments or revealing posi- 
tions on larger issues. In other cases, cir- 
cumlocution and ambiguity may be equal- 
ly advantageous or necessary. 

A major UN speech also has direct 
access to public opinion in many foreign 
countries, a circumstance leading both to 
peculiar opportunities and to difficult prob- 
lems. The advantages of using the United 
Nations as a major platform for policy 
speeches are clearly recognized, and stren- 
uous efforts are made by press officers, 
governmental radio facilities, and the in- 
formation media of various states to assure 
that what is said is widely reported 
throughout the world. Many speeches, 
especially general debate statements and 
leading policy statements both in the Gen- 
eral Assembly and in the Security Coun- 
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cil, are drafted primarily with a view to 
appealing to foreign public opinion. How- 
ever, when a speech must be prepared both 
for relatively sophisticated and_ possibly 
cynical delegates in the General Assembly, 
to whom at least theoretically it is ad- 
dressed, and for relatively unsophisticated 
popular opinion abroad, obvious problems 
of conflict arise. 

Still another large and important audi- 
ence to which UN speeches are addressed 
is the domestic public opinion of the state 
which is speaking. Numerable speeches 
in the United Nations are in fact addressed 
primarily to this audience. Some of them 
are intended to reflect popular opinion; 
others are intended to inform and to shape 
domestic public opinion. As is natural 


and normal in public affairs, but some- 
times tedious and vexing to delegates of 
other countries, speeches are sometimes 
made not just for their general domestic 
impact but also for their influence on im- 


mediate internal political developments. 
It is rare that all of these various audi- 
ences can be addressed effectively in one 
speech. There are no rules by which to 
determine the proper course. Careful judg- 
ments have to be made in each case, and 
the negative as well as the positive conse- 
quences of any choice must be accepted. 
One of the difficulties of speaking both 
for domestic and for world public opinion, 
for example, is that those elements of pol- 
icy and tactics which may be most per- 
suasive to domestic opinion may produce 
negative reactions in the international 
sphere. Denunciation of an antagonist 
may receive enthusiastic endorsement by 
the home audience, but it may at the 


7 The United States gives extensive coverage to UN 
activities over the Voice of America and through the 
United States Information Agency. During the long 
debate on Lebanon in the summer of 1958, the Voice 
of America used its facilities throughout the world to 
broadcast the debates as they occurred. Official infor- 
mation media and embassy public relations personnel 
are often alerted in advance so that they are in a posi- 
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same time cause adverse reaction among 
the other audiences—Committee delegates, 
other governments, and foreign public 
opinion. 

Strangely enough, although a prime 
function of the United Nations is to affect 
public opinion, professional people con- 
cerned with preparing speeches and deter- 
mining policies in the United Nations, 
both in foreign offices and in delegations, 
are likely to oppose speaking methods at- 
tractive to a general audience and to sup- 
port those more suitable for the committee 
or governmental audience. Speeches are 
usually drafted by those who either deter- 
mine policy or are primarily concerned 
with carrying it out. Fortunately, the bias 
of professional diplomats, who dislike state- 
ments which do not include the qualifying 
phrases and intricacies of actual policies, is 
tempered through the interposition of press 
officers, politicians, and others sensitive to 
public opinion. 

Determining the content and phraseol- 
ogy of a speech in conjunction with its 
proper audience is not, of course, the only 
problem in presenting views effectively. 
Equally important is the problem of as- 
suring that news media are constantly in 
touch with the delegations and that in- 
formation reaches them in timely fashion. 
Most delegations maintain press sections 
responsible for preparing press releases and 
getting them into the hands of press, radio, 
and television representatives in advance 
of the speech. Some delegations have their 
own governmental media which can be 
used in following up important speeches 
and positions in the General Assembly or 
the Security Council.’ 
tion to capitalize quickly on United States speeches in 
the United Nations. Thus, properly prepared and co- 
ordinated speeches and statements may receive vast 
amounts of publicity throughout the world in a very 
short period of time and may be utilized as occasions 
for further elaboration of policy themes by embassies 


with the government concerned. Sometimes the stimulus 
for a speech of this sort may even come from informa- 
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The timing and staging of UN speeches 
and discussions are significant considera- 
tions in ensuring wide dissemination of 
important attitudes. For example, the 
United States is traditionally the first 
major power (and second state) to speak 
in the general debate of each year’s Gen- 
eral Assembly. The attention paid to 
requirements of the news media is clearly 
seen in the fact that customarily arrange- 
ments are so made that the first speaker 
in the general debate (typically Brazil) can 
end his speech at the start of an hour, usu- 
ally eleven o'clock in the morning, allow- 
ing the United States speech (traditionally 
by the Secretary of State) to be timed for 
television and radio coverage. 

The Soviet Union shows a similar con- 
sciousness of timing. It is customarily the 
second major power to speak in the gen- 
eral debate, sometimes on the same day as 
the United States, but usually on the next 
one. In either case, the Soviet Union has 
certain advantages. If it speaks on the 
first day, it has an opportunity to share in 
the headlines the United States might 
otherwise receive; if on the second, it has 
an opportunity for dominating the head- 
lines for a day. The United Kingdom, 
France, and other delegations similarly 
schedule their speeches in order to maxi- 
mize their impact, and the representative 
of India customarily speaks last. 

The use of prominent personalities, in 
which the United States has an advantage 
due to the widespread world knowledge 


of its public figures, is also an element in 
the battle for public opinion. Prominent 
political leaders such as Senators Know- 
land and Humphrey, well-known artists 


tion media people who sense the necessity of a restate- 
ment of United States policy. 

Because of its primary interest in the propaganda and 
public opinion function of the United Nations, the 
Soviet Union delegation has been particularly conscious 
of these various factors. It frequently calls press con- 
ferences to enable it to reach the United States press as 


such as Marian Anderson and _ Irene 
Dunne, and important labor and indus- 
trial leaders such as George Meany and 
Henry Ford II are figures of international 
renown who add their own public opinion 
value to whatever they say. The fact that 
Dr. Charles Mayo of the Mayo Clinic 
made the final refutation in the UN of the 
Soviet Union’s charges concerning germ 
warfare in Korea was certainly instru- 
mental in bringing that particular propa- 
ganda campaign to a halt. 

When there are important initiatives to 
be taken, the level and means through 
which they are made can also be a sig- 
nificant factor in the amount of publicity 
they receive. Statements in the United 
Nations are frequently correlated with 
statements by top government officials, in- 
cluding foreign ministers and prime min- 
isters, in respective capitals. The weight 
of the presidency of the United States has 
been invoked three times in the United 
Nations to give dramatic impetus to 
United States policies. In 1953 the Presi- 
dent personally proposed in the General 
Assembly that it foster cooperation in the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, an initia- 
tive which resulted in the establishment of 
the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
In 1958 the President delivered an address 
to the General Assembly which established 
the framework for discussion of the Leba- 
nese crisis and outlined the main principles 
upon which an agreement was reached. In 
1960 the President made a major policy 
statement outlining a proposed program 
for Africa. Presidential prestige was also 
employed by the United States in 1955 and 
onward in connection with aerial inspec- 
well as the press of other non-communist countries and 
to give added stress to statements it has made in Com- 
mittees. It is also highly aware of the audience it 
wants to address. Analyses of statements by representa- 
tives of the Soviet Union in the General Assembly in 


recent years would show a large percentage of remarks 
obviously addressed to Asian and African countries. 
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tion, an idea the President presented to 
the Soviet Union at the Geneva Confer- 
ence of 1955. 

The Soviet Union has likewise, since 
1959, apparently seen the publicity poten- 
tialities of top level initiatives in the UN. 
Mr. Khrushchev set before the Assembly 
in 1959 his proposal for “general and com- 
plete” disarmament, and in 1960 launched 
an assault on the Secretary-General from 
the same rostrum. 

Chiefs of state and heads of government 
who are visiting the United States almost 
invariably also visit the United Nations to 
make policy addresses, especially during 
sessions of the General Assembly. The 


attendance of such a large number of 
world leaders in 1960, while the product 
of unique circumstances, is conclusive evi- 
dence, if any were needed, of the world- 
wide recognition of the value of the UN as 
a platform for highest level initiatives and 


publicity. 

Information gathering and exchange. 
The traditional information-gathering func- 
tion of diplomatic missions is also a sig- 
nificant element in the work of UN 
delegations. As the United Nations pro- 
vides ready contact among the representa- 
tives of almost every nation in the world 
on a continuous informal basis, it is a 
unique center for obtaining quick and rea- 
sonably authoritative answers on all kinds 
of questions, even on short notice when 
delegates may be without instructions 
from their governments. Information and 
the consequent assessment of it by delega- 
tions often are crucial elements in final 
governmental policy decisions. 

First in importance is knowledge of the 
plans of other delegations and of their 
policies on current issues. The acquisition 
and exchange of information involves a 
large percentage of the time of UN dele- 


gations. Information on the probable 
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course of action of another delegation ob- 
tained reasonably far in advance not only 
assists materially in the preparation of poli- 
cies and attitudes to meet it but also 
facilitates the reaching of agreement. 

Quick reactions on world events can also 
be obtained in the UN. Since casual con- 
versation in the corridors and in UN as- 
sembly halls can produce a remarkably 
large number of well-informed opinions, 
contacts among delegations are important 
sources of information on developments, 
political and non-political, in various coun- 
tries. The normal course of conversation 
produces informed assessments of the po- 
litical and economic climate within a 
country and other data, including informa- 
tion about governmental personnel and 
attitudes. 

Representation. Inseparable from every 
issue of the moment and from every func- 
tion of a diplomatic mission is the role of 
the individual representative as the symbol 
of his country. Foreign policy is made up 
not only of isolated issues, stated confer- 
ences, or the problems and events of the 
moment, but also of long-term impressions 
and attitudes which can be affected to 
some extent by the personal experiences 
officials have had with representatives of 
other countries. One of the responsibilities 
of a diplomat at the United Nations, as 
elsewhere, therefore, is to leave as good an 
impression as possible of his own country. 
He must be an ambassador for his country 
in a general as well as in a specific sense. 

Personal contacts and relationships may, 
over long periods of time, have a signifi- 
cant impact on the attitudes of other 
officials and ultimately on governments. 
Especially in newly sovereign and under- 
developed countries where the number of 
educated people is proportionately small, 
many men with diplomatic experience 
become important political leaders; their 
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previous experience with foreign repre- 
sentatives obviously colors their attitudes. 
Many diplomatic officials, from ambassa- 
dors down, exert considerable influence on 
their countries’ foreign policies; their judg- 
ments likewise inevitably are affected by 
their impressions of the representatives of 
other countries with whom they are in 
contact. The ability and friendly attitude 
of Yugoslav diplomats in the United Na- 
tions, to cite one example, have undoubt- 
edly influenced the views of many other 
delegates about Yugoslavia. 

In a more immediate sense, the creation 
of friendly contacts is indispensable to the 
effective conduct of business. The mem- 
bers of missions and delegations share com- 
mon professional aims and experiences; 
they spend much of their time seeking to 
reach agreement and understanding on in- 
dividual issues. Yet, they come from di- 
verse national and cultural backgrounds 
and serve different national interests, and 
they are moved frequently from post to 
post. Under these circumstances, more or 
less institutional means for establishing 
face-to-face contacts and harmonious per- 
sonal and working relationships must be 
relied upon to an unusual degree. Hence, 
as in other arenas of international affairs, 
the United Nations is the scene of a steady 
succession of receptions, dinners, lunch- 
eons, parties, entertainment, and other op- 
portunities for social contacts, the great 
majority of which have no ostensible politi- 
cal or diplomatic objective. Whether such 
social gatherings have any immediate ef- 
fect on international relations is difficult to 
say, but that they are necessary to facilitate 
its conduct there is no doubt. To the ex- 
tent that most national representatives in 
the United Nations want to create a peace- 
ful world, even though not on the same 


Dag Hammarskjéld before 


June 1959, p. 22, 23. 


8 Secretary-General 
United Nations Review, 


Student’s Association, 


terms, the constant rubbing of elbows is 
of some help in encouraging greater mu- 
tual understanding and a common desire 
to reach agreements that will foster a more 
peaceful and mutually satisfactory inter- 
national community. The long-term im- 
pact of personal contacts may be intangible, 
but it is nevertheless real. As the Secre- 
tary-General said in Copenhagen on May 
2, 1959: 
Over the years, the diplomatic represent- 
atives accredited to the United Nations 
have developed a cooperation and built 
mutual contacts in dealing with problems 
they have in common, which in reality 
make them members of a kind of con- 
tinuous diplomatic conference, in which 
they are informally following and able to 
discuss, on a personal basis, all political 
questions which are important for the 
work of the Organization. . Public 
debate in the United Nations is domi- 


nated by the same differences among the 
parties as international political life as 
But behind closed doors these 
differences are diluted. The human factor 
carries more weight there; and confiden- 


a whole. 


tial exchanges are possible even across 
frontiers which otherwise appear im- 


passable.” 


Public relations. As a consequence of 
their participation in the diplomatic activi- 
ties discussed above, delegations become 
involved’ in direct contact with the public, 
both on UN matters and in behalf of 
their country generally. Because United 
Nations Headquarters is in the United 
States, public relations is particularly im- 
portant for the United States delegation. 
Direct contact with the public is a not in- 
significant part of the functions of other 
delegations, however, since they are con- 


Copenhagen, Denmark, May 1959, 
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stantly being approached for information 
on their policies, both by their own na- 
tionals and by United States citizens and 
groups. 

Many of the nongovernmental organiza- 
tions represented at the United Nations 
send observers to, consult with, and even 
speak in various United Nations bodies on 
matters within their competence. Some 
of the nongovernmental organizations are 
of international scope; others, over 100, are 
United States organizations, the majority 
of which are nation-wide. Most of them 
maintain part-time observers in New York 
who seek the views of Secretariat officials 
and of various delegations and frequently 
ask to be briefed on issues before the UN 
or to discuss them with delegations. Since 
it is through such organizations that con- 
siderable information reaches public opin- 
ion and that reactions can be measured, 
the United States delegation briefs these 
observers about once a month. 

In addition, visiting groups from through- 
out the United States come to the United 
Nations in a steady stream the year round 
to hear talks by Secretariat officials and by 
various delegations. There are also regu- 
lar visits by members of Congress, Foreign 
Service Institute students, officers at the 
War College, and United States govern- 
mental units interested in UN activities. 
Similar governmental groups from other 
countries visit from time to time, and a 
large percentage of foreign visitors to New 
York makes the UN a part of its itinerary. 
Many of these individuals and groups re- 
quest briefings by their own delegations, 
by other gations, or by the Secretariat. 
Dele cooperate in handling many 
su | d members of various dele- 
gation tten invited to speak to the 
same grou, 


Many requests are received by both 
United States and foreign delegations to 
give speeches before important meetings of 
groups in various parts of the country, and 
prominent members of delegations, usually 
chiefs of delegations or foreign ministers, 
are frequently asked to appear on tele- 
vision and radio programs which reach 
primarily the United States public but also 
some foreign audiences. Such requests 
obviously receive high priority considera- 
tion because of the opportunities they give 
to reach a very wide public. 

There is also a constant stream of re- 
quests for an audience from private in- 
dividuals—important political personalities 
and ordinary citizens—and from groups. 
The United States delegation (undoubt- 
edly like most other delegations), attempts 
to receive as many people as possible, and 
in appropriate cases refers their views to 
Washington for consideration in the prep- 
aration of policies. 

Finally, an obvious and never-ending 
public relations task is answering the large 
number of letters delegations receive.’ The 
letters are chiefly of two types: 1) those 
expressing support of, or objection to, poli- 
cies the delegation has been pursuing in 
the United Nations; and 2) those seeking 
information. Most delegations endeavor 
to answer letters promptly and helpfully. 

The functions above described as sepa- 
rate entities are, of course, blended and 
overlapping in practice. Representation in 
the United Nations, as elsewhere, is an 
art. The importance of various functions 
shifts constantly in specific contexts, and 
the quality of national representation de- 
pends ultimately upon the ability of dele- 
gations to make intelligent evaluations of, 
and judgments among, contending inter- 
ests. 


* The United States delegation currently receives about 200 letters a day. 
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General Assembly 


International Atomic Energy Agency’ 

Report to the General Assembly: In 
accordance with a resolution’ adopted dur- 
ing the fourth regular session of the Gen- 
eral Conference of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA), the fourth report 
of IAEA to the UN General Assembly con- 
sisted of the annual report of the Board of 
Governors to the General Conference, cov- 
ering the period July 1, 1959, to June 30, 
1960, together with a supplement dealing 
with developments, including action taken 
by the General Conference, during the 
period July 1 to September 30, 1960." The 
report noted that during the period under 
review the preparatory activities of the 
Agency had begun to bear fruit and that 
in most domains the year had been the first 
full year of normal operations. One of the 
main goals of the Agency, the report con- 
tinued, was to foster the safe use of nuclear 
power under economically competitive con- 
ditions, but in this area there were still 
innumerable problems to overcome. Since 
the cost of generating electricity from nu- 
clear power plants, although steadily de- 
clining, was still substantially higher than 
that of producing conventional power ex- 
cept in a few special cases, the earlier nu- 
clear power plans of a number of countries 
had been revised and construction of plants 

1 The activities of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, an autonomous international organization under 
the aegis of the UN, are summarized for the sake of con- 
venience under the General Assembly, since, according 
to the relationship agreement between the Agency and 
the UN, the Agency is to report regularly to the Assem- 
bly. For a previous summary of the Agency's activities, 
see International Organization, Spring 1960 (Vol. 14, 
No. 2), p. 307-309. 


2 Document GC(IV)/RES/61, September 30, 1960. 
8 International Atomic Energy Agency, Annual Re- 
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was not proceeding at the rate foreseen 
some years ago. With regard to reactor 
technology, the Board reported that work 
was being done to improve the performance 
of reactors and to reduce their costs of 
operation by detailed technical modifica- 
tions, although the cost of research on ad- 
vanced reactor concepts was so high that 
only a very few major industrial countries 
had the necessary material resources to 
conduct such research. While the Board 
considered it unlikely that nuclear-propelled 
ships would become economically competi- 
tive with conventional ships in the near 
future, progress had been made in this 
sphere in the year under review, as wit- 
nessed by the commissioning of a nuclear- 
propelled ice-breaker and the launching of 
the first nuclear merchant ship. 
Concerning another main technological 
area to which the Agency was devoting its 
attention, namely, the use of radioisotopes 
and radiation sources, there had been steady 
progress; in industrialized countries tracer 
techniques and the use of small radiation 
sources had become standard practice in 
many branches of industry, medicine, agri- 
culture, and research. A major preoccupa- 
tion at this stage in all uses of atomic ener- 
gy was the problem of radiation protection. 
The Agency’s concern with this problem 
of the Board of Governors to the General Confer- 


Vienna, July 1960, and Supplement to the An- 
of the Board of Governors to the General 
for the Year 1959-1960, October 21, 
See also the covering note by the Secretary-General, 
Document A/4531 and Corr.1 and Add.1 The report 
was issued by the Agency as Document GC(IV)/114, 
and the supplement as Document INFCIRC/23. For 
report by the General Assembly, see 
Winter 1961 (Vol. 15, 


pe rt 
ence, 
nual Report 


Conference 1960. 


approval of the 
International Organization, 
No. 1), p. 165. 
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was reflected in its elaboration of a series 
of safety regulations covering all standard 
applications of nuclear energy and the trans- 
port of radioactive materials. 

A significant portion of the Agency’s ef- 
forts was devoted to research and develop- 
ment, in particular, to the task of spreading 
scientific information on the results of re- 
search, and to assisting the less-developed 
countries to make use of nuclear science 
and technology. For the attainment of 
these aims IAEA had been employing a 
variety of means, including technical as- 
sistance, the exchange and training of scien- 
tists and experts, the award of fellowships 
and research grants, and the organization 
of conferences. With regard to technical 
assistance, during the period under review 
arrangements had been made for twenty- 
four experts to assist nuclear energy devel- 
opment in thirteen states and for nuclear 
science equipment to be supplied to seven- 


teen member states. During 1959 the 


Agency had held its first two large scien- 


tific conferences, one on the application of 
large radiation sources in industry (War- 
saw) and the other on the disposal of 
radioactive waste (Monaco). The Director- 
General had visited several countries, with 
a view to developing further the Agency’s 
relations with the governments concerned. 
The Agency and the UN had continued 
to cooperate on a number of subjects of 
mutual interest, such as the evaluation of 
the second United Nations Conference on 
the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy; and 
the Agency participated in the Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance. In addi- 
tion, by August 1959 IAEA had concluded 
relationship agreements with six specialized 
agencies, and throughout the year under 
consideration was cooperating informally 
with a number of regional inter-govern- 
mental organizations concerned with vari- 
ous aspects of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

Finally, during the period under review 


* International Atomic Energy Agency, General Con- 
Fourth Regular Session, September 20—October 


jerence, 


the terms of office of those members of the 
Agency that were represented on the sec- 
ond Board of Governors had expired, and 
the third Board had elected Mr. D. B. Sole 
(Union of South Africa) Chairman and 
Mr. K. PetrZelka (Czechoslovakia) and 
Mr. I. Fahmy (United Arab Republic) 
Vice-Chairmen. 

General Conference: The fourth regular 
session of the General Conference of IAEA 
met from September 20 to October 1, 1960.* 
In the field of inter-agency relations, the 
General Conference approved, on the rec- 
ommendation of the Board, relationship 
agreements between the Agency and the 
following two organizations: 1) the Euro- 
pean Nuclear Energy Agency of the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Cooper- 
ation; and 2) the Inter-American Nuclear 
Energy Commission of the Organization 
of American States. With regard to the 
question of Agency safeguards, after exten- 
sive discussion the General Conference 
adopted a resolution taking note of the 
principles and procedures for the applica- 
tion of Agency safeguards provisionally ap- 
proved by the Board of Governors in 1959. 
The Conference invited the Board: 1) to 
include in its future annual reports an ac- 
count of the application of these principles 
and procedures; and 2) to present a general 
review of them in the light of technological 
developments and of the actual experience 
gained by the Agency to the sixth regu- 
lar session of the Conference. In another 
resolution the General Conference re- 
quested the Board to continue to undertake 
nuclear power surveys in member states, at 
their request, and to pursue general studies 
of nuclear power costs and procedures with 
a view to harmonizing methods of evalua- 
tion. The Conference asked the Board to 
report periodically on the results of these 
studies, the first report to be made in 1961. 
Three other substantive resolutions dealt 
directly with IAEA’s work in 1961. One 
requested the Director-General to study, in 


Resolutions and Other Decisions, Vienna, 
1960 (Document GC(IV) /Resolutions). 
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consultation with the appropriate interna- 
tional organizations, the question of estab- 
lishing an international center for theo- 
retical physics, at which nuclear scientists 
from various parts of the world could work 
together for limited periods. A second 
resolution asked the Director-General to 
look into the possibility of arranging an 
international exchange of published ab- 
stracts on nuclear science subjects and to 
prepare, in consultation with the UN Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, a study of the organization and opera- 
tion of scientific abstracting services dealing 
with the peaceful application of nuclear 
science. A third resolution recommended 
that the Director-General examine the feasi- 
bility of selling Agency publications in 
member states for local currency. 

In the area of administrative questions, 
the Conference approved, on the recom- 
mendation of the Board, a set of guiding 
principles and general operating procedures 
to govern the provision of technical as- 
sistance by the Agency. The principles 
followed generally the models of the UN 
program of technical assistance but recog- 
nized the need for flexibility with regard 
to the proportion of funds which might be 
spent on equipment and supplies in view 
of the high cost and indispensability of 
such items in nuclear science programs. 
The Conference also approved the program 
and budget for 1961, as recommended by 
the Board of Governors. The recommen- 
dations of the Board provided: 1) that an 
amount of $6,168,000 be appropriated for 
the administrative expenses of the Agency 
in 1961, including the administrative costs 
of participation in the UN Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance; 2) that the 
target for contributions to the General 
Fund in 1961 be fixed at $1.8 million to 
meet expenditure under the two operating 
funds; 3) that the Working Capital Fund 
of the Agency remain at $2 million during 
1961, the Director-General being authorized 


5 International Atomic Energy Agency Bulletin, Janu- 
ary 1961 (Vol. 3, No. 1), p. 28. 
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to make advances from the Fund, not ex- 
ceeding $25,000 at any time, to furnish 
temporary financing for projects or activi- 
ties of a strictly self-liquidating character 
which would not necessitate an increase in 
the amount of the Fund in future years. 
The Conference set up the scale of assess- 
ment for members’ contributions to the 
Agency’s regular budget for the financial 
year 1961. Finally, the Conference recom- 
mended that the Board of Governors sub- 
mit to the fifth regular session of the Con- 
ference a draft amendment of the Statute 
of the Agency providing for equitable rep- 
resentation of the Africa and Middle East 
area on the Board of Governors, and set 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961, as the open- 
ing date of the fifth regular session. 

Other matters: During autumn and early 
winter 1960, two conferences were held 
under the auspices of IAEA. A symposium 
on the chemical effects of nuclear trans- 
formations, attended by 180 scientists from 
25 countries and two international organi- 
zations, met in Prague from October 24-27, 
1960.’ Participants presented and discussed 
papers covering such topics as the follow- 
ing: theoretical aspects of hot atom chem- 
istry; gas-phase studies of recoil products; 
chemical effects of radiative neutron cap- 
ture in organic liquids and alkyl halides; 
and the chemical effects of nuclear trans- 
formations in solids. From December 7-9, 
1960, scientists from a number of countries 
conferred in Trombay, India, according to 
the press, on developments in the use of 
radioisotopes to control plant and animal 
insects.” Much of the research described 
at the conference focused on the effect of 
insecticide chemicals on insect pests. 

It was announced in January 1960 that 
IAEA had awarded a scientific research 
contract to the Institute of Nuclear Re- 
search of the Czechoslovakian Academy of 
Sciences in Prague, the rooth research con- 
tract awarded by the Agency to scientific 
and research institutions and laboratories in 


© The New York Times, December 8, 1960. 
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member states since the beginning of the 
research contract program in 1958. The 
purpose of the research contract was to 
ascertain physico-chemical requirements for 
the disposal of low-activity liquid radio- 
active wastes in soil. Research contracts 
previously awarded by IAEA covered the 
following topics: the safe disposal of radio- 
active wastes; health physics and radiation 
protection; radiobiology; safeguards proce- 
dures; power reactor studies; and various 
applications of radioisotopes and radiation 
in agriculture and medicine. 


United Nations Pledging Conference on the 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 
and the Special Fund 

The joint Technical Assistance and Spe- 
cial Fund Pledging Conference was held 
on October 13, 1960, in New York under 
the presidency of Mr. Ben Aboud (Moroc- 
co). Opening the conference, Mr. Hoff- 
man, Managing Director of the Special 
Fund, read a message from the UN Secre- 
tary-General pointing out that contribu- 
tions to the Expanded Program of Techni- 
cal Assistance and the Special Fund served 
a dual purpose: 1) they sustained efforts to 
achieve an expanding world economy and 
to raise living standards in the low-income 
countries; and 2) they strengthened the 
UN as an instrument for peace and prog- 
ress by enabling UN organs and agencies 
to fulfill certain of the major respon- 
sibilities assigned to them in the economic 
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and social fields. Observing that the needs 
of the less developed countries for technical, 
economic, and financial assistance were 
growing, the message stated that seventeen 
new countries had requested help from the 
Expanded Program during 1960 and that 
demands were steadily rising for vital Spe- 
cial Fund assistance for resource surveys, 
feasibility studies, and research and training 
projects. The Secretary-General welcomed 
the proposal of the Netherlands minister 
for foreign affairs suggesting that the Gen- 
eral Assembly consider increasing the target 
figure for the two programs from $100 to 
$125 million. The target figure of $100 
million set for the programs in 1957, the 
report concluded, was the absolute mini- 
mum required for the coming year. 

Following statements by members of the 
conference on their pledges for the fiscal 
year January 1—December 31, 1961, the 
conference adopted its final act.” A state- 
ment of contributions pledged as of October 
20, 1960,’ was subsequently circulated, with 
a note to the effect that some of them were 
subject to parliamentary approval. The 
year’s total of $88,872,441 from 78 govern- 
ments included $40,000,000 pledged by the 
United States, subject to the condition that 
its contribution not exceed 40 percent of 
the total government contributions. Sev- 
eral countries indicated that their pledges 
would be announced later. 

In the following table, pledges are in 
United States dollar equivalents. 


STATEMENT OF PLEDGES AS AT OCTOBER 21, 1960 


Expanded 
Program 
of Technical 
Assistance 
$ 13,500 

2,000 


The 
Special 
Fund 

$11,000 

2,000 

97,561 


Countries 


1. Afghanistan 
2. Albania 

3. Argentina 
4. Australia 


120,287 
660,000 


™UN Press Release IAEA/281, January 25, 1961. 

1 Documents ‘A/CONF.21/SR.1 and 2. For a sum- 

ry of the 1959 conference, see International Organi- 
zation, Spring 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 2), p. 309-311. 


Expanded 
Program 
of Technical 


Assistance 


The 
Special 

Fund 
$260,000 
208,108 
14,706 
20,000 


Countries 


. Austria 
. Brazil 
3ulgaria 


$170,000 
832,432 
14,706 


3urma 40,000 


2 Document A/CONF.21/L.3. 
3UN Press Release TA/898 and SPF/o8, 


21, 1900. 


October 
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Expanded 
Program 
of Technical 
Assistance 


The 
Special 
Fund 


Countries 


. Byelorussian Soviet 
Socialist Republic $100,000 $ 50,000 

. Cambodia 5,714 5,000 

. Canada 2,150,000 2,350,000 

. Central African 
Republic 

. Ceylon 

. Chile 

5. China 

. Costa Rica 

. Czechoslovakia 

. Denmark’ (1,737,368 ) 

. Equador 20,000 40,000 
El Salvador 7,700 2,000 

. Ethiopia 29,000 

. Federation of 
Malaya 

. Finland 

. France 

. Gabon 

. Greece 

. Guatemala 


2,000 5,000 
10,000 
104,762 


20,000 


25,000 
104,762 
20,000 
10,053 
69,444 69,444 


20,000 
25,000 10,000 
100,000 
1,072,066 
2,000 
30,000 
8,000 
10,000 
14,000 
1,000 
5,000 
2,608 
4,011 
1,750,000 
25,000 


50,000 


30,000 

12,000 

8. Guinea 10,000 

. Haiti 

. Holy See 

. Honduras 

. Hungary 
Iceland 
India 

. Indonesia 

. Iran 

. Iraq 

. Ireland 

. Israel 


16,000 
1,000 
8,000 

53,259 
4,011 

750,000 

50,000 

85,000 125,000 

34,000 

25,000 

70,000 


56,000 
14,000 
64,000 
g00,000_ 1,350,000 
(1,537,500) 
5,000 10,000 
42,000 


40. Italy 


41. Japan’ 
42. Korea, Republic of 
43. Kuwait 


1 The figure shown was the total pledged by Den- 
mark for both programs, the distribution to be an- 
nounced at a later date. 

2 The figure shown represents the minimum contribu- 
tion of Japan to the two programs, the final amount 
to be determined on the basis of the total pledges as of 
December 1, 1960. 

3 The figure shown was the total pledged by Senegal 
for both programs, the distribution to be announced at 
a later date. 


Expanded 
Program 
of Technical Special 
Assistance Fund 
$ 20,000 $ 20,000 
20,317 30,476 
25,000 15,000 
4,000 5,000 
121,000 34,000 
1,519 1,519 
15,000 30,000 
2,000 2,000 
1,490,947 2,440,105 
210,000 112,000 
615,988 597,088 
170,000 129,998 
4,000 1,000 


The 


Countries 


. Laos 

. Lebanon 

. Liberia 

. Luxembourg 
. Mexico 

. Monaco 

. Morocco 

. Nepal 

. Netherlands 

. New Zealand 
. Norway 

. Pakistan 

». Panama 
70,000 
66,000 


Peru 

. Philippines 
Poland 

. Romania 

. Senegal* 

2. Soviet Union 


40,000 
66,000 
100,000 125,000 
16,667 16,667 
(40,000 ) 

1,000,000 
50,000 
29,000 


2,000,000 

. Spain 50,000 
Sudan 

. Sweden 

. Switzerland 

. Thailand 

. Tunisia 

. Turkey 
Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic 

. Union of 
South Africa 
United Kingdom’* 

. United States® 

. Uruguay 


32,000 
g00,000 2,100,000 
465,116 
160,000 

13,000 


465,116 
38,095 
17,000 

266,667 322,222 


250,000 125,000 


10,000 
(8,000,000 ) 


ty 


( 40,000,000 ) 
100,000 20,000 
. Venezuela 350,000 100,000 

25,714 16,686 

(5,300,000 ) 
192,000 


NSININN NJ 
Vie Ww 


. Vietnam 
. West Germany’ 


nN 


Yugoslavia 138,000 


pledged by the 
the distribution 


4The figure shown was the total 
United Kingdom for both programs, 
to be announced at a later date. 

5 A United States contribution of $40 million was 
pledged to both programs, subject to the condition 
that it not exceed 40 percent of the total government 
contributions to the central fund of each program. 

6 The figure shown was the total pledged by West 
Germany for both programs, the distribution to be 
announced at a later date. 





Security Council 


Cuban Complaint Against the United 
States 

From its g21st through its 923d meetings 
the Security Council considered the com- 
plaint of the government of Cuba that the 
United States was planning direct military 
intervention in Cuba.” Mr. Wadsworth, 
the representative of the United States and 
the first speaker, deplored the fact that be- 
cause of continued provocation over nearly 
a two-year period the United States had 
been forced to break diplomatic relations 
with Cuba, and denied as false propaganda 
the Cuban charges that the United States 
was contemplating a military attack on 
Cuba. Mr. Roa, the Cuban representative, 
stated in his opening remarks that Cuba 
considered the Security Council the proper 
organ before which to bring its case, and 
that his country opposed any effort to trans- 
fer the examination of its claim to the 
Council of the Organization of American 
States. He charged, inter alia: 1) that 
United States materials had been air-lifted 
to counter-revolutionary groups in the 
Cuban mountains; 2) that United States 
Embassy officials had been engaged in es- 
pionage and in conspiracy with counter- 
revolutionary elements; 3) that false and 
harmful propaganda against Cuba was 
being broadcast from the United States, 
with the support of the United States gov- 
ernment; 4) that mercenaries were being 
trained at Guantanamo Naval Base, with a 
view to launching a number of small mili- 
tary expeditions against different points of 
the island; and 5) that destroyers had been 
placed on the alert in Key West, ninety 
miles from Cuba. The ultimate objective 
of these movements, Mr. Roa added, was 
a military invasion of his country. 

At the 922d meeting the delegate from 


For a summary of a previous 
ns by the Se- 


1 Document S/4605. 
discussion of Cuban—United States relat 


Ecuador drew attention to the draft resolu- 
tion submitted jointly by his delegation 
and that of Chile, which: 1) recommended 
that Cuba and the United States make 
every effort to resolve their differences by 
the peaceful means provided for in the 
UN Charter; and 2) urged Member States 
to refrain from any action which might 
aggravate tension between the two coun- 
tries. The following speaker, Mr. Zorin 
(Soviet Union), emphasized the importance 
of the decision facing the Security Council; 
he pointed out that the question involved 
the necessity of defending a small country 
under threat of direct aggression by the 
United States and thus concerned the pre- 
vention of a development of events which 
could be dangerous for the entire world. 
During the course of the 923d meeting the 
delegates of Liberia, France, Ceylon, the 
United Kingdom, Turkey, and China stated 
that they were not convinced the evidence 
produced by Cuba rendered substantive 
proof of an actual imminent invasion. The 
delegate of Ceylon expressed the view that 
the Security Council, as the principal UN 
organ entrusted with the preservation of in- 
ternational peace and security, could lend 
its assistance to the restoration of harmoni- 
ous relations between Cuba and the United 
States by an expression of its collective opin- 
ion; the representative of the United Arab 
Republic stated that his delegation sup- 
ported the draft resolution submitted by 
Chile and Ecuador. The United Kingdom 
delegate, however, expressed the opinion 
that, since the representatives of the United 
States and Cuba had stated their opposition 
to any resolution of the kind under con- 
sideration, further action by the Security 
Council would be of no positive value. 
Accordingly, the sponsors withdrew their 
curity Council, see International Organization, Autumn 


1960 (Vol. 14, No. 3), p. $77-578. 
2 Document S/4612. 
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resolution, and the President of the Coun- 
cil expressed confidence that the debate 
would contribute to a reduction of tensions 
between Cuba and the United States. 


Situation in the Congo 

At its 924th meeting the Security Coun- 
cil turned to a consideration of the situa- 
tion in the Republic of the Congo, con- 
tinuing the debate on the Congo through 
its 942d meeting. 

At the request of the Soviet Union, the 
Council discussed from its 924th to 927th 
meetings the action of the Belgian authori- 
ties in Ruanda-Urundi on December 31, 
1960, in granting Congolese troops the right 
of transit through the trust territory. The 
Council had before it, inter alia, the follow- 
ing documents: 1) a note from the Secre- 
tary-General including (a) communications 
between the Secretary-General and the rep- 
resentative of Belgium, (b) a letter from 
the Secretary-General to President Kasavubu 
of the Republic of the Congo requesting 
the Congolese army to cooperate with the 
UN Force, and (c) reports from the Secre- 
tary-General’s special representative in the 
Congo on the incident in question, i.e., on 
the landing of Congolese army units in 
Usumbura and their transport to the border 
of Kivu Province, as well as on the subse- 
quent fighting between the troops and local 
units of the Congolese army in Kivu Prov- 
ince;’ and 2) two letters from the repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union to the Presi- 
dent of the Security Council drawing 
attention to “the flagrant violation of the 
international status of the trust territory of 
Ruanda-Urundi” by Belgian authorities, and 
requesting the President to convene a meet- 
ing of the Security Council to discuss the 
situation. Opening the debate, the dele- 
gate of the Soviet Union, Mr. Zorin, ex- 
pressed the opinion: 1) that events which 
took place on the borders of the Congo 


3 Document S/4606 and Add.1. For a summary 
of a previous discussion of the Congo by the Security 
Council, see International Organization, Winter 1961 
(Vol. 15, No. 1), p. 166-170. 

* Documents S/4614 and S/4616. 
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and Ruanda-Urundi, were proof of the fact 
that Belgian aggression against the Congo 
had not ceased; 2) that by allowing Gen- 
eral Mobutu’s troops to land in Usumbura 
the Belgian authorities had violated (a) the 
trust agreement on Ruanda-Urundi, (b) a 
General Assembly resolution calling upon 
Member States to refrain from granting 
unilateral military assistance to the Congo 
during the period of UN military opera- 
tions there,” and (c) a second resolution 
calling upon Belgium to avoid using the 
territory for external military purposes;* and 
3) that as a consequence of its actions Bel- 
gium had deprived itself of the right to 
administer Ruanda-Urundi. Replying to 
the charges of the Soviet Union, Mr. Lori- 
dan, representing Belgium, stated that his 
government had been informed of the re- 
quest of the Congolese authorities to land 
troops proceeding to the Bukavu area of 
Kivu Province only when the contingent 
was about to land at Usumbura in Ruanda- 
Urundi, and that the Belgian authorities 
had therefore been confronted with a fait 
accompli. The only course of action open 
to the Resident General of Ruanda-Urundi, 
he continued, was that which he pursued, 
namely, to dispatch the Congolese contin- 
gent as soon as possible to the national 
frontier of the Congo. He assured the 
Council: 1) that there were no Congolese 
soldiers in Ruanda-Urundi; 2) that instruc- 
tions had been given to the local authori- 
ties to prevent any unauthorized passage 
in the future; and 3) that Belgian troops 
stationed in Ruanda-Urundi for the purpose 
of maintaining public order would not in- 
tervene in any operations outside the trust 
territory. 

At the g25th meeting the French delegate 
expressed the view that the action of the 
Belgian government in granting Congolese 
troops the right of transit through Ruanda- 
Urundi was not a violation of the provi- 


5 General Assembly Resolution 1474 (XV), Septem- 
ber 20, 1960. 

® See General Assembly Resolution 
20, 1960. 
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sions of the trusteeship agreement. The 
Belgian government had simply acceded to 
a request of the official Congolese authori- 
ties acting in full exercise of their sover- 
eignty, and had thereby enabled the Congo- 
lese executive power to dispatch a military 
contingent from one point of Congolese 
territory to another point without leaving 
any element of these forces in the territory 
of Ruanda-Urundi. Speaking at the 926th 
meeting, the representative of Liberia, on 
the other hand, observed that his delegation 
felt the action of Belgium constituted a 
violation: 1) of the UN Charter and the 
trusteeship agreement, both of which in- 
cluded the obligation to further interna- 
tional peace and security; and 2) of the 
General Assembly resolutions mentioned by 
the delegate of the Soviet Union. Corre- 
spondence between the Secretary-General 
and the Belgian government revealed, he 
contended: 1) that the Belgian authorities 
were adequately informed of the intentions 
of one party in the Congo conflict to use 
the trust territory for military purposes; 
2) that when the troops were transported 
to the location in question, nothing was 
done to prevent them from landing; and 
3) that the Belgian authorities gave them 
safe transit to Bukavu in Kivu Province. 
A draft resolution, sponsored jointly by 
Liberia, Ceylon, and the United Arab Re- 
public, was thereby submitted which: 1) 
called upon Belgium (a) to cease all action 
against the Republic of the Congo, (b) to 
observe strictly its international obligations 
under the trusteeship agreement and pre- 
vent the utilization of Ruanda-Urundi con- 
trary to the purposes of the General As- 
sembly resolutions in question, and (c) to 
withdraw immediately from the Republic 
of the Congo all Belgian military and para- 
military personnel, advisers, and _techni- 
cians; and 2) recommended that the Gen- 
eral Assembly consider the action taken by 
Belgium as a violation of the trusteeship 
agreement on Ruanda-Urundi.’ 

Mr. Cardoso, representing the Congo, 


7 Document S/4625. 


enumerated the arrests made by supporters 
of former premier Lumumba which had 
led to the intervention of the Congolese 
national army in Kivu Province, at the 
g27th meeting. The Usumbura aerodrome, 
he stated, was constructed with Congolese 
money in order to serve Bukavu in Kivu 
Province, and the Congolese government 
had asked for no more than the UN had 
requested and received—the right to land 
troops. Furthermore, he continued, there 
had been no real cooperation in the Congo, 
since the UN Command had attempted to 
be self-sufficient and had denied recognition 
to the chief of state. Replying to criticism, 
the Secretary-General pointed to the efforts 
of the Conciliation Commission in the 
Congo in the direction of political stabiliza- 
tion. He emphasized the delicate nature 
of the commission’s task, and appealed to 
Members to do all in their power to protect 
and support the efforts of the commission. 
When a vote was taken, at the same meet- 
ing, on the afore-mentioned draft sponsored 
by Ceylon, Liberia, and the United Arab 
Republic, 4 votes were registered in favor 
(Ceylon, Liberia, the Soviet Union, and 
the United Arab Republic), and there were 
7 abstentions (Chile, China, Ecuador, 
France, Turkey, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States). The draft was, there- 
fore, not adopted. 

At its 928th meeting the Council con- 
tinued its consideration of the Congo situa- 
tion, in response to three separate requests 
for meetings: 1) a cable from President 
Kasavubu and the president of the college 
of commissioners-general of the Congo 
charging the United Arab Republic with 
flagrant interference in the domestic affairs 
of the Congo;* 2) a letter from the govern- 
ments of Ceylon, Ghana, Guinea, Mali, 
Morocco, the United Arab Republic, and 
Yugoslavia protesting the inhuman treat- 
ment of Mr. Lumumba and several other 
prominent national leaders on the occasion 
of their transfer from Thysville to Katanga 
Province, and expressing the opinion that 
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fruitful negotiations among political fac- 
tions aimed at preserving the Congo’s terri- 
torial integrity could not be conducted 
seriously so long as prominent national 
leaders remained illegally detained;’ and 
3) a communiqué from the representative 
of the Soviet Union stating that Belgian 
aggressive acts against the Congo were 
continuing, and that the Belgian govern- 
ment was transferring fresh detachments of 
troops to Ruanda-Urundi.” Requests from 
several delegations not members of the 
Council to participate in the discussion” 
were granted. 

Commenting on the current situation, 
the Secretary-General admitted that the rift 
between the authorities in Leopoldville and 
groups in control in Orientale and Kivu 
Provinces seemed to have been widened by 
the transfer of Mr. Lumumba to Katanga, 
and observed that he had presented to Mr. 
Kasavubu his objections to the course of 
action pursued by Leopoldville. The fact 
that the threat of civil war had not been 
alleviated by the presence of the United 
Nations Force should not be blamed upon 
the UN, he continued, for the Organiza- 
tion, which had attempted to avoid inter- 
ference in domestic political affairs, would 
have been able to cope with the Congo 
situation had there been greater cohesion 
among Congolese leaders and factions. The 
Secretary-General felt that the Council 
should direct special attention to the prob- 
lem of the disintegration of the Armée na- 
tionale congolatse; he would welcome a 
decision by the Council requesting him to 
take appropriate measures for assistance in 
the reorganization of the national army, 
including a provision preventing the army 
from intervening in the current political 
conflicts in the Congo. The threatened 
withdrawals of UN contingents by several 
Member States, concluded the Secretary- 
General, further endangered the effective- 
ness of the UN Force. 

* Document S/4641. 
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The views expressed by the delegate of 
the United Arab Republic, namely, 1) 
that Mr. Lumumba and his colleagues 
should be freed immediately, 2) that par- 
liament should be convened, and 3) that 
Belgian and foreign military and paramili- 
tary formations should leave the Congo 
as quickly as possible, were restated by a 
number of other representatives, including 
those of Mali, India, Morocco, the Soviet 
Union, Libya, Yugoslavia, Guinea, and 
Indonesia. Referring to the proposals of 
the Secretary-General concerning the Con- 
golese army, Mr. Jha, speaking for India 
at the g29th meeting, announced that his 
delegation felt the measures proposed by 
the Secretary-General would not solve the 
problem unless the rule of law replaced the 
arbitrariness prevailing in the Congo. The 
rule of law could be brought about, his 
country believed; only through the recon- 
vening of parliament and the conciliation 
of political factions, the latter of which 
could not be effectuated unless the impor- 
tant Congolese political leaders were free 
to participate without restriction in the 
conciliation process. The spokesman for 
Guinea stated at the 931st meeting that 
any mandate to the Secretary-General ought 
to tackle two fundamental questions: 1) 
the need to end foreign interference; and 
2) the re-establishment of Congolese legal- 
ity through (a) the immediate liberation of 
prominent political figures, (b) the recon- 
vening of the central government and of 
the Congolese parliament, and (c) the re- 
organization of the Congolese army into 
a disciplined national instrument. The dele- 
gate of the United Arab Republic denied 
the allegation of Mr. Loliki, the representa- 
tive of the Congo, that aircraft from the 
United Arab Republic had landed arms 
destined for rebel Congolese soldiers. 

At the 933d meeting, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, referring to the announcement by the 
Katanga authorities of the death of Mr. 
(Mali, India, Yugoslavia, Indonesia, Belgium, Guinea, 


Ghana, the Congo (Leopoldville), Morocco, and Po- 
land, respectively). 
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Lumumba and two of his colleagues, pro- 
posed that a report prepared by the UN 
special representative in the Congo regard- 
ing Mr. Lumumba’s transfer to Katanga” 
be added to the agenda, and that an inves- 
tigation of the deaths be undertaken by 
the UN. Petitions for hearings were 
granted to several additional delegations 
not members of the Council.” 

At the 934th meeting, the representative 
of the Soviet Union presented a draft reso- 
lution which: 1) condemned Belgian ac- 
tions leading to the death of Mr. Lumumba 
and his aides, and proposed that the sanc- 
tions provided under Article 41 of the UN 
Charter, relating to threats to international 
peace by aggressor nations, be applied to 
Belgium; 2) enjoined the command of 
troops in the Congo pursuant to the deci- 
sion of the Security Council (a) immedi- 
ately to arrest Mr. Tshombe and General 
Mobutu in order to deliver them for trial, 
(b) to disarm all military units under their 
control, and (c) to ensure the immediate 
removal from the Congo of all Belgian 
troops and personnel; 3) provided for the 
UN operation in the Congo to be discon- 
tinued within one month and all foreign 
troops to be withdrawn so as to enable the 
Congolese people to decide its own internal 
affairs; and 4) demanded the dismissal of 
Mr. Dag Hammarskjéld from the post of 
Secretary-General for his participation in 
and organization of the violence committed 
against Congolese political leaders.” 

After the Council had granted the re- 
quests of the governments of Upper Volta, 
the Central African Republic, and Iraq” 
to participate in the discussion on the 
Congo at the 935th meeting, the Secretary- 
General explained that after Mr. Lumumba 
had escaped from his official residence, 
where he was under UN protection, it was 
impossible for the Organization to give him 
protection, since it did not know where 
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he was. Furthermore, when he was brought 
to Thysville for imprisonment, Mr. Lu- 
mumba was in the custody of the Armée 
nationale congolaise, and the UN repre- 
sentatives in the Congo had neither the 
power nor the right to liberate Mr. 
Lumumba from his captors by force. Cur- 
rent measures being taken by the UN in 
the Congo included: 1) an investigation 
of the circumstances surrounding the as- 
sassination of Mr. Lumumba and his col- 
leagues; and 2) instructions to the UN 
force to protect the civilian population 
against attacks from armed units, and in 
the case of threatened clashes between armed 
units, to use all means, short of force, to 
forestall violence. With regard to the at- 
tacks upon him by the Soviet Union, the 
Secretary-General stated that he would 
consider the withdrawal of the confidence 
of one of the permanent members of the 
Security Council as a reason why the Sec- 
retary-General should resign were it not 
for the fact that the position of the Soviet 
Union indicated that were the present 
Secretary-General to resign, no new Secre- 
tary-General could be appointed. The UN 
executive, according to the proposal of the 
Soviet Union, would be run by a trium- 
virate which could not function and which 
definitely would not provide the instrument 
of which all the uncommitted countries 
were in need. 

A number of delegates including, inter 
alia, those of China, France, the United 
Kingdom, Chile, Ecuador, and Madagascar, 
expressed opposition to the draft resolution 
proposed by the Soviet Union. The Chil- 
ean representative stated that forcing the 
resignation of the Secretary-General would 
seriously damage the cause of peace and 
create mistrust in the international com- 
munity. Furthermore, he continued, such 
action would do the Secretary-General a 
serious injustice, since Mr. Hammarskjold 
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was simply the executor of the agreements 
and policy of the Security Council itself and 
of the General Assembly. The delegates 
of Mali and Guinea, on the other hand, 
supported the position of the Soviet Union, 
holding that the Secretary-General bore 
considerable responsibility for the violence 
in the Congo.” The representative of the 
Congo (Brazzaville), speaking at the 937th 
meeting, said that his delegation opposed 
any draft resolution providing for: 1) the 
neutralization and reorganization of the 
Congolese army; and 2) the assumption by 
the United Nations of the functions of 
maintaining security and order in the 
Congo during the period of reorganization. 
Several African delegates, including those 
of Gabon, Senegal, the Republic of Camer- 
oun, and the Central African Republic, 
emphasized the importance of African 
unity to a solution of the Congo problem, 
stating that it was upon the actions of the 
African nations that the UN must be able 
to rely in attempting to settle the question 
of the Congo. Several Afro-Asian repre- 
senatives, including those of the Sudan, 
Liberia, and Ceylon, stressed the necessity 
for continuation of the UN effort in the 
Congo. The representative of Ceylon ex- 
pressed the view that termination of the 
UN Congo create a 
vacuum resulting ultimately in the destruc- 
tion of the social and economic order of 
that country through a fratricidal civil war. 

At the 938th meeting, the delegate of the 
United Arab Republic, referring to a report 
of the special representative of the Secre- 
tary-General on violence in the north of 
Katanga,” presented a draft resolution spon- 
sored by Ceylon, Liberia, and the United 
Arab Republic, which urged, inter alia: 1) 
that all appropriate steps be taken immedi- 
ately by the UN to prevent the occurrence 
of civil war in the Congo; 2) that measures 
be adopted for the immediate withdrawal 
and evacuation from the Congo of all Bel- 


operation would 
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gian and other foreign military and para- 
military personnel, as well as political ad- 
visers not under the UN Command; 3) 
that an investigation of the death of Mr. 
Lumumba and his colleagues be initiated; 
and 4) that parliament be reconvened and 
the Congolese army reorganized.” 

After a request from the representative 
of Pakistan to participate in the discussion” 
had been granted at the 41st meeting, the 
delegate of the United Arab Republic pre- 
sented a second draft resolution sponsored 
by his government together with those of 
Liberia and Ceylon.” Based on a report 
from the Secretary-General’s special repre- 
sentative in the Congo concerning the arrest 
and deportation of political personalities,” 
the draft: 1) condemned the unlawful ar- 
rests, deportations, and assassinations of 
Congolese political leaders; 2) called upon 
the authorities in Leopoldville, Elisabeth- 
ville, and Kasai immediately to put an end 
to such practices; 3) requested the UN au- 
thorities in the Congo to take all possible 
measures to prevent the recurrence of such 
outrages; and 4) decided upon an impar- 
tial investigation to determine the responsi- 
bility for the crimes and the punishment of 
their perpetrators. Mr. Stevenson, speaking 
for the United States, said that his delega- 
tion would support the three-power draft 
condemning the unlawful arrests of Con- 
golese political leaders, but suggested several 
revisions, among them a provision stating 
specifically that measures taken by the UN 


to prevent the recurrence of outrages should 


9922 


be “in accordance with the Charter.”” Sev- 
eral other representatives, including those 
of India, Nigeria, and Turkey, made known 
their favor of the draft. Mr. Hasan, repre- 
senting Pakistan, expressed the view that 
the weakness of the current operation in 
the Congo was due to the UN’s alternately 
facing and refusing to face the fact that 
the Organization, by the very institution 
of the Congo operation, had assumed a 
Document S/4733 and Rev.r. 
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jurisdiction over the Congo exceeding the 
provisions of the Charter if too legalistically 
interpreted. None of the drafts before the 
Council, continued Mr. Hasan, visualized 
action which would leave the normal do- 
mestic jurisdiction of the Congo intact; in 
view of this predicament, the UN, through 
the organ of the Security Council, ought to 
bear open witness to the fact that in an 
evolving world situation the UN Charter 
was undergoing historic evolution, and that 
in the matter of the Congo the Council was 
called upon to take action of a kind not 
in accordance with conventional notions of 
the scope and limits of the Charter. At 
the request of the delegate of the United 
Arab Republic, the second three-power draft 
was put to the vote first and in its original 
form was rejected by a vote of 4 in favor 
(Ceylon, Liberia, the Soviet Union, and the 
United Arab Republic), none against, and 
7 abstentions (Chile, China, Ecuador, 
France, Turkey, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States). 

When the draft resolution proposed by 
the Soviet Union™ was put to the vote at 
the 942d meeting, it was defeated by a 
vote of 1 in favor (Soviet Union), 8 against 
(Chile, Ecuador, France, Liberia, Turkey, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States), and 2 abstentions (Ceylon and the 
United Arab Republic). The first three- 
power draft was adopted by the following 
vote: g in favor (Ceylon, Chile, China, Ecu- 
ador, Liberia, Turkey, the United Arab 
Republic, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States), none against, and 2 absten- 
tions (France and the Soviet Union). An 
amended version of the second three-power 
draft* was defeated, after numerous addi- 
tional amendments had also been rejected, 
by a vote of 6 in favor (Ceylon, Chile, 
Ecuador, Liberia, the Soviet Union, and the 
United Arab Republic), none against, and 
5 abstentions (China, France, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States). 

3 See above, p. 276. 
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Suppression of Violence in Portuguese 
Angola 

From its 943d to 946th meetings, the 
Security Council discussed developments 
arising out of the suppression of violence 
by Portuguese authorities in Luanda, An- 
gola. The Council had before it: 1) a 
communication from the Liberian delega- 
tion to the President of the Security Council 
formally requesting a meeting of the Coun- 
cil, with a view to immediate action by the 
Council to prevent further deterioration 
and abuse of human rights and privileges 
in Angola;* and 2) a letter from the repre- 
sentative of Portugal (a) protesting against 
the action of the delegation of Liberia on 
the ground that the problem in question 
was one of internal public order, and (b) 
requesting that the Portuguese delegate be 
permitted to take part in the debate con- 
cerning the inscription of the item on the 
Council’s agenda.” Since Council practice 
did not allow non-members to participate in 
discussions on adoption of the agenda, how- 
ever, the Portuguese request was not 
granted. The agenda item was adopted. 

Several delegations, including those of 
Chile, the United Kingdom, France, Tur- 
key, and Ecuador, nonetheless evinced mis- 
givings concerning the competence of the 
Security Council in the matter; the dele- 
gate of the United Kingdom stated that his 
government was not convinced by the avail- 
able evidence that events in Angola con- 
stituted a situation likely to endanger 
international peace and security. The repre- 
sentative of Portugal, invited to speak at 
the 944th meeting, challenged the right 
of the Security Council to discuss the matter 
by pointing out that the Council’s compe- 
tence was specifically limited to matters 
referred to in Chapters VI (pacific settle- 
ment of disputes), VII (action with respect 
to threats to the peace, breaches of the peace, 
and acts of aggression), VIII (regional ar- 
rangements), and XII (international trus- 
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teeship) of the UN Charter. None of these 
chapters was applicable, continued the Por- 
tuguese delegate; no threat to the peace was 
involved since the disputes envisioned in 
the Charter were those between sovereign 
states. The disturbance in Luanda, Angola, 
involved small groups of the population, 
and the maintenance of public order in 
Member States was within the domestic 
jurisdiction of those states. 

Replying to the representative of Portu- 
gal at the 945th meeting, the delegate from 
Liberia expressed the view that the argu- 
ment of domestic jurisdiction invoked by 
Portugal was irrelevant, basing his opinion, 
inter alia, on the following resolutions 
passed by the General Assembly during 
the first part of its 15th session: 1) a list 
of principles to guide Members in deter- 
mining whether or not an obligation ex- 
isted, under Article 73 of the Charter, to 
transmit information on territories admin- 
istered by them;” and 2) a decision that 
territories under Portuguese administration 
were “non-self-governing” within Chapter 
XI of the Charter, and that Portugal was 
thus obligated to transmit information con- 
cerning them.” By this action, continued 
the Liberian delegate, the General Assem- 
bly emphasized the international concern of 
the UN in the Portuguese territories and 
established its competency to consider and 
examine conditions in those territories. The 


representative from Liberia then introduced 


a draft resolution, sponsored jointly by his 
delegation and those of Ceylon and the 
United Arab Republic, which: 1) called 
upon Portugal to consider urgently the in- 
and reforms in 


troduction of measures 


Angola for the purpose of implementing a 


General Assembly resolution which, inter 
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alia, ordered that all armed action or re- 
pressive measures directed against depen- 
dent peoples should cease;” and 2) pro- 
posed the appointment of a subcommittee 
(a) to examine the comments made before 
the Security Council concerning Angola, 
(b) to receive further statements and docu- 
ments and to conduct such inquiries as it 
might deem necessary, and (c) to report to 
the Security Council as soon as possible.” 
The delegates of the United Kingdom, 
Ecuador, Chile, China, and Turkey made 
known their opposition to the draft on the 
basis that the matter was outside the scope 
of the Security Council. Pointing out that 
each organ of the UN had been entrusted 
with particular duties and responsibilities 
by the Charter, the representative of Turkey 
expressed the view that the incident in 
question was not a danger to world peace 
and therefore was not within the category 
of matters entrusted to the Security Council. 
The United States delegate, on the other 
hand, was of the opinion that conditions 
in Angola might, if not alleviated, lead to 
dangerous consequences, and that the Se- 
curity Council could perhaps discourage 
further violence by constructive efforts 
toward the solution of basic problems. He 
considered the three-power draft simply an 
invitation to Portugal to work with the 
UN in ensuring the more rapid progress of 
the peoples in Portuguese territory. When 
a vote was taken on the draft at the 946th 
meeting, it was defeated by a vote of 5 in 
favor (Ceylon, Liberia, the Soviet Union, 
the United Arab Republic, and the United 
States), none opposed, and 6 abstentions 
(Chile, China, Ecuador, France, Turkey, 
and the United Kingdom). 

%® See General Assembly Resolution 1514 (XV), De- 
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Resumed Thirtieth Session 

The resumed 3oth session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (ESOSOC) was 
held in New York on December 21 and 
22, 1960, under the presidency of Mr. C. W. 
Schurmann (Netherlands).’ At the begin- 
ning of the 1135th meeting, the President 
read a note from the Secretary-General 
concerning the projected working agree- 
ment between the United Nations and 
the International Development Association 
(IDA), and introduced a draft resolution 
co-sponsored by Denmark and Japan call- 
ing on the President to negotiate with IDA 
with a view to drafting such an agreement.’ 
Mr. Makeev, speaking for the Soviet Union, 
stated that his government could not favor 
the draft resolution unless the proposed 
agreement included a provision recalling 
the terms of Article 58 of the Charter, re- 
lating to the coordination of the activities 
of the specialized agencies; the President 
replied that, although he was authorized 
to negotiate with representatives of IDA, 
he could not impose conditions. The dele- 
gates of China and New Zealand stated 
that they supported the draft resolution, 
and added that the essential point was to 
ensure liaison between the various organs 
dealing with development. The represent- 
ative of Afghanistan likewise voiced sup- 
port, pointing out that the draft resolution 
in essence merely requested the President 
to negotiate with representatives of IDA. 
The draft resolution was adopted without 
dissenting voice with the understanding 
that the President would take into account 
the observations of the members of the 
Council in the course of the negotiations. 

Reporting on the negotiations authorized 
by the Council at the previous meeting, at 
the 1136th meeting the President said that 

1 For a summary of the first part of the 30th ses- 


sion, see International Organization, Winter 1961 
(Vol. 15, No. 1), p. 172-183. 


it seemed best to follow the simplified pro- 
cedure adopted without objection by the 
Council four years earlier when an agree- 
ment with the International Finance Cor- 
poration (IFC), had been negotiated which 
simply provided that the International 
Bank agreement approved by the General 
Assembly on November 15, 1957, should 
mutatis mutandis govern the relationship 
between the UN and IFC." Article II of 
the IDA draft agreement was to contain a 
provision calling for close contact and con- 
sultations between the UN and the Associa- 
tion in order to ensure coordination of 
technical assistance and other development 
activities; a reference was to be made in 
the preamble to the role of the UN under 
Article 58 of the Charter, in conformity 
with the suggestions of members of the 
Council. Mrs. Mironova (Soviet Union), 
however, said that her delegation would be 
unable to support the draft agreement in 
the form submitted since it did not include 
a provision stating that the agreement 
would be subject to Article 58 and thus 
did not explicitly make it clear that the UN 
would be unable to exercise any influence on 
the Association’s activities. Mr. Schweitzer 
(Chile) did not consider the objection of 
the Soviet Union valid since Article 58 was 
referred to in the preamble of the draft 
agreement, while article II specifically re 
ferred to the Secretary-General’s participa- 
tion in the Liaison Committee, the purpose 
of which was precisely that envisaged in 
Article 58. The United States delegation 
supported the draft agreement. Mr. Pazh- 
wak (Afghanistan) said that his delegation 
would vote in favor of the draft resolution 
introduced by Chile, Denmark, and Japan 
recommending that the General Assembly 
approve the draft agreement at its resumed 
2 Document E/3437 
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fifteenth session, on the understanding that 
Article 58 had been made applicable to the 
relationship between the UN and IDA’ 
The delegates of Spain and the Sudan sup- 
ported the position of Afghanistan. The 
Soviet Union withdrew its objections in 
light of the comments of the Afghanistan 
delegate and the assurances of the President 
that the IDA representative clearly under- 
stood Article 58 to be applicable to the 
relationship between the two organizations. 
The draft 
adopted. 
During the course of the session the 
Council approved the following three pro- 
posals relating to administrative matters: 
1) a resolution of the General Assembly 
calling for the change in the name of the 


technical assistance programs from “tech- 
6 


resolution was unanimously 


nical assistance” to “technical cooperation”; 
2) a proposal that the ad hoc working 
group established by ECOSOC Resolution 
798' meet, for reasons of convenience and 
economy, at Headquarters; and 3) a sug- 
gestion that the Council should not advance 
the date of its spring session by one month 
in view of the arguments of the Secretary- 
General that difficulties would be encoun- 
tered in the preparation of documentation.’ 
The members of the Council then consid- 
ered the draft program for 1961" so that a 
provisional agenda could be drawn up for 
the next regular Mr. Chang 
(China) observed that in recent years work 
had been badly divided between the two 
Council sessions and that the number of 
items on the agenda of the spring session 
was out of proportion to that of the sum- 
mer session, which frequently had to be 
prolonged. He suggested that some com- 
mittees meet in advance or that the Coun- 


session. 


cil session begin one week before the 
scheduled date. Mr. Phillips (United 
States) requested that the item entitled 
“Financing of economic development” pro- 
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1383 B (XIV), 
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posed for inclusion in the agenda of the 
32d session be subdivided into two separate 
items, to be entitled “World economic 
trends” and “Economic development of 
underdeveloped countries: financing of eco- 
nomic development,” respectively. The 
delegates of Afghanistan and France sup- 
ported this view, as did Mr. Malinowski, 
speaking for the Secretariat. Mr. Shanahan 
(New Zealand), however, argued against 
the proposal on the ground that the agenda 
of the summer session was already heavy. 
Mr. Dudley (United Kingdom) thought 
that financing economic development should 
be studied separately, a view supported by 
Mr. Hassan (Sudan). In an effort to re- 
solve the problem, the President proposed 
that the Council include in the provisional 
agenda of the 32d session two separate 
items, 1) “World economic trends,” and 
2) “Economic development of underdevel- 
oped countries and financing of economic 
development,” in place of item 2 of the list 
drawn up by the Secretariat. It was so 
decided. The Council then engaged in a 
paragraph by paragraph consideration of 
the disposal of items arising out of the fif- 
teenth regular session of the General As- 
sembly” and approved the first part, which 
included, inter alia, resolutions calling for: 
1) concerted action for the economic devel- 
opment of the less developed countries; 2) 
decentralization of UN economic and so- 
cial activities, as well as strengthening of 
the regional economic commissions; 3) de- 
velopment of the world market and amel- 
ioration of the trade the 
economically less developed countries; 4) 


conditions of 


improvement of the terms of trade between 
the industrial and the underdeveloped coun- 
tries; 5) financing of the economic develop- 


ment of less developed countries by extend- 

ing long-term loans and ensuring an 

increasing share in world trade for their 

products; 6) assistance to former trust ter- 
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ritories and other newly developed states; 
7) provision of food surpluses to food- 
deficient peoples through the UN system; 
and 8) establishment of a United Nations 
capital development fund and of interna- 


tional credit insurance. It was decided that 


no action would be taken on Part II, con- 
cerning resolutions to be implemented in 
1962. 

At the 1136th meeting of the Council, 
several elections were held, with the follow- 
ing results: 1) Italy, Swec'en, and the Neth- 


erlands were elected members of the 
Governing Council of the Special Fund rep- 
resenting the economically more developed 
countries; 2) Guatemala, Ghana, and Sene- 
gal were elected members of the Governing 
Council representing the less developed 
countries; 3) the United Arab Republic, 
Switzerland, and the Sudan were elected 
members of the Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee for a period of two years beginning 
January 1, 1961; 4) Brazil, Japan, Jordan, 
France, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and the Soviet Union were elected 
members for 1961 of the Council Commit- 
tee on Nongovernmental Organizations; 
5) Afghanistan, Denmark, Japan, New 
Zealand, Venezuela, and Poland were 
elected members of the ad hoc working 
group on coordination; 6) West Germany 
and the Philippines were elected to the 
Committee for Industrial Development for 
a term of three years, while the Ivory Coast 
and the Sudan were chosen for a two-year 
term and Madagascar and Tunisia for a 
The President the 


Council’s attention to the names of persons 


one-year term. drew 
nominated by governments to represent 
them on the functional commissions of the 
the name of Mrs. Z. V. 
Mironova (Soviet Union) was added to 
the list of nominees for the Commission 
on the Status of Women. Despite the ob- 
jections of Mr. Makeev (Soviet Union), 
Mr. Tchobanov (Bulgaria), and Mr. Ma- 


Council,” and 
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chowski (Poland) that their governments 
could not recognize the nominations of Mr. 
Pao, Mr. Chang Paonon, or Mrs. Cheng 
since they had not been put forth by the 
legal government of China, the nominations 
were confirmed. 

As the last order of business the Council 
requested the Secretariat, after consultation 
with the delegations and specialized agen- 
cies, to prepare a document indicating as 
far as possible in what order and on what 
approximate dates the varying items on the 
provisional agenda for the thirty-first ses- 
sion would be taken up. 


Commissions 

Economic Commission for Africa: The 
third session of the Economic Commission 
for Africa (ECA) was held in Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia, from February 6 to 18, 1961, un- 
der the chairmanship of Menasse Lemma 
(Ethiopia), with Sourdou-Migan Apithy 
(Dahomey) as first vice-chairman and A. 
Atta (Nigeria) as second vice-chairman.” 
The delegation of Morocco withdrew from 
the session following a vote by ECA to 
transmit to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, with a favorable recommendation, an 
application from Mauritania for member- 
ship in ECA. There was a protracted pro- 
cedural debate on this subject relating to 
paragraph six of the Commission’s terms 
of reference, which stated that any territory 
within the geographic scope of ECA that 
had become responsible for its external re- 
lations might be considered for admission 
to membership in the Commission on pre- 
senting its application to ECOSOC through 
the Commission. The vote taken on the 
proposal that Mauritania’s application be 
submitted to ECOSOC was 23 to 4 (Libya, 
Morocco, the United Arab Republic, and 
the Sudan), with 3 abstentions (Ghana, 
Mali, and Tunisia). The delegate of 
Guinea was absent when the vote 
taken, and the representative of Morocco 


was 


ary 20, 1961. For a summary of the second session, 
see International Organization, Spring (Vol. 14, 
No. 2), p. 313-315. 
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did not participate in the vote. The Com- 
mission unanimously admitted two new 
associate members, 1) the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and 2) the Brit- 
ish High Commission Territories of Bech- 
uanaland, Basutoland, and Swaziland. 

In his opening speech to the delegates, 
the Executive Secretary of the Commission, 
Mekki Abbas, recalled that the Commission 
currently included 31 members and eight 
associate members” as compared to the 
previous year’s membership of sixteen mem- 
bers and ten associate members. Com- 
menting on the wide range of activities of 
ECA and on important achievements since 
1960, Mr. Abbas said that the most signifi- 
cant development was the growth of exter- 


Ad- 


aid would 


Africa. 
such 


nal economic assistance to 


vantageous utilization of 
depend on the ability of governments to 
prepare sound economic development plans; 
therefore priority was being given to eco- 
nomic programming and development tech- 
niques, the organization of statistical serv- 
ices, the administrative problems of African 
government, and the training of staff at all 
levels. Drawing attention to secretariat 
studies relevant to Africa’s economic devel- 
opment, Mr. Abbas cited 1) those on the 
effects of economic groupings in Europe on 
African economics and on the significance 
of recent common market developments in 
Latin America, 2) the Economic Bulletin 
for Africa, and 3) a paper on Africa’s role 
in international action to stabilize com- 
modity prices. 

During the course of the session the 
Commission took the following action on 
economic matters. It unanimously recom- 
mended that a meeting of African primary 
commodity-producing countries be called 


in an effort to obtain increased world 


price stabilization of the agricultural prod- 


ucts of most interest to them. By a vote 
of 29 to 1 (Union of South Africa), ECA 
adopted a resolution on the need to develop 

% For a list of the current members and associate 


members of the Commission, see International Organi- 
zation, Winter 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 1), p. 70. 


human resources in Africa as a means of 
promoting rapid economic development. 
The Commission decided to set up a stand- 
ing committee on trade and asked the 
executive secretary to undertake an imme- 
diate study of the possibilities and conditions 
for opening subregional offices of the Com- 
mission. In addition, it requested the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary: 1) to look into, and re- 
port back to ECA at its succeeding session, 
the possibilities of establishing an African 
development bank; and 2) to carry out a 
thorough appraisal, to be submitted to ECA 
as soon as possible, of the various monetary 
systems used in Africa, with reference to 
their impact on inter-African trade and on 
the problems of African development. 
Concerning administrative matters, the 
Commission adopted a draft resolution urg- 
ing all members to apply the provisions of 
a 1959 General Assembly resolution under 
which Member States administering non- 
self-governing territories were requested to 
propose the participation of those territories 
in the work of ECA.” 
of 12 in favor, and 15 against, with 2 ab- 
stentions, however, a clause in the afore- 
mentioned draft proposing that ECOSOC 
be requested to amend the Commission’s 


By a role call vote 


terms of reference in such a way that states 
having territorial responsibilities in Africa 
should cease to be members of ECA and 
enjoy only consultative status was defeated. 

Among resolutions adopted during the 
final days of the third session were, inter 
alia: 1) a proposal submitted by the Re- 
public of the Congo (Brazzaville) request- 
ing the Executive Secretary to prepare a 
detailed inventory of the energy resources 
of Africa and to undertake a thorough 
survey of their systematic development; 2 
an invitation to the Executive Secretary to 
study the ways and means of creating ade- 
quate regional markets capable of support- 
ing African industrialization, with a view 
to the creation of an African common 


4 See General Resolution 


December 12, 1959. 


Assembly 1466 (XIV), 
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market; and 3) a resolution, proposed by 
Liberia and Nigeria, requesting that a 
meeting of transport ministers from coun- 
tries in West Africa and of the interna- 
tional organizations concerned be convened 
in 1961 to discuss the general lines upon 
which a subregional transport network 
could be developed and the possibility of 
standardization of vehicle legislation. 
Concluding its session, the Commission 
unanimously approved a 46 item work pro- 
gram for 1961-62, as proposed by the ex- 
ecutive secretary and amended by the Com- 
mittee on Work and Priorities. The pro- 
posed program included projects relating 
to fields such as economic and social devel- 
opment, international trade, foreign aid and 
investments, analysis of the current eco- 
nomic trends, statistics, industry, transport, 
natural agricultural progress, 
technical assistance to governments, com- 
munity development, low-cost housing, ur- 
banization, family and child welfare, and 
staff training. The fourth session of the 
Commission was scheduled to be held in 
Accra, Ghana, in January or February 1962. 


resources, 


Economic Commission for Europe: The 
fifteenth session of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe (ECE) was held in Geneva 
from April 20 to May 7, 1960, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Tommaso Notaran- 
geli (Italy), with Mr. Gheorghe Radulesco 
(Romania) as vice-chairman.” Reviewing 
the work of the Commission as a whole, 
the Executive Secretary stated that during 
the year under consideration the Commis- 
sion’s work on trade had been broadened, 
and, as a step toward the intensification of 
the secretariat’s work in trade, the Execu- 
tive Secretary had set up a Commission 
Affairs and Trade Development Division. 
There appeared a broad concensus during 
the discussion as to the continuing value to 
governments of the Commission’s activities. 
It was generally felt that ECE, through its 
subsidiary bodies and its secretariat, im- 
proved and strengthened economic relations 


% Economic and Social Council, 


Official Records 
(30th session), Supplement No. 3. For a 


summary 
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among participating countries, facilitated 


economic development, furnished useful 
periodic analyses of the evolution of the 
market covering key sectors of Europe’s 
economy, organized the exchange of im- 
portant economic and production experi- 
ence, fostered contacts between experts in 
different fields, and was instrumental in the 
preparation of fundamental studies of long- 
term economic and industrial trends in the 
region as a whole. As to the question of 
the Commission’s future tasks, the Execu- 
tive Secretary proposed that cooperation 
between governments in ECE be further 
developed, supplementing the work already 
under way, along the following lines: 1) 
an understanding should be reached to con- 
vene periodic intergovernmental meetings, 
which would be held im camera and at an 
appropriately high level, for the purpose of 
considering major economic questions of a 
general policy character facing ECE coun- 
tries, including the international aspects of 
measures to promote economic growth; 2) 
efforts should be made to draft a set of 
multilateral trade principles and procedures 
which might be applied in relations be- 
tween countries with different economic 
systems; and 3) the mechanism of the 
Commission should be used more intensive- 
ly to strengthen and support the United 
Nation’s world-wide assistance activities to 
Several delega- 
these 


underdeveloped countries. 
tions indicated their support of 
proposals. 

In the course of the discussion, the dele- 
gations of the Soviet Union, France, Czech- 
oslovakia, and Sweden submitted a draft 
resolution calling for expansion, within the 
framework of the Economic Commission 
for Europe, of collaboration in exchanging 
scientific and technical experience; the draft 
Other draft 
resolutions adopted unanimously proposed: 


was unanimously adopted. 


1) meetings of high-level senior govern- 
assistance to less 


draft 


ment advisers; and 2) 
developed countries. A resolution, 


session, see International Organiza- 
(Vol. 14, No. 2), p. 316-318 
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sponsored by the delegations of Austria, 
Poland, Sweden, and the Soviet Union, on 
assistance in the joint planning and carry- 
ing out of industrial projects by European 
countries was also approved, as was a draft 
submitted by the delegations of Romania 
and Sweden on the study of certain aspects 
of the chemical industry. Other resolutions 
adopted in the course of the fifteenth ses- 
sion included, inter alia, the following: 
1) a proposal calling on the Committee for 
the Development of Trade to examine and 
analyze the problems which needed to be 
resolved in order to facilitate the introduc- 
tion of multilateral methods and to improve 
international trade and payments relations 
between ECE countries; 2) an invitation to 
all interested members of ECE to submit 
data and information, based on actual exper- 
ience of the economic aspects of automation 


problems, for the preparation of a study of 


automation; 3) a resolution designed to pro- 
mote further cooperation in the field of en- 
ergy problems in Europe; and 4) a request 
to the Executive Secretary to provide the 
subsidiary bodies of ECE with information 
concerning the work and studies under- 
taken by other regional economic commis- 
sions of the UN relating to the fields of 
activity of the subsidiary bodies of ECE. 
Turning to consideration of the work of 
the Committee on Agricultural Problems, 
members emphasized the importance of the 
short-term 
prospects for the 


examination of the 
and 
major groups of agricultural products. Sev- 
eral delegations stated that they would like 
to see the committee’s work supplemented 
by a more detailed examination of the 
effects of national policy measures on the 
level of intra-European trade in commodi- 
ties. It was felt that one of the most sig- 
nificant aspects of the committee’s activities 
during the previous year had been the 
analysis, on an all-European basis, of the 
medium-term prospects for the production 
and consumption of agricultural products 
by 1965. Other aspects of the work of the 


committee stressed by ECE members were 


annual 


market situation 


the results achieved by the working parties 
on 1) the mechanization of agriculture, 2) 
the standardization of perishable foodstuffs, 
and 3) standard conditions of sale. The 
Coal Committee and its subsidiary bodies 
were praised for their role as a forum for 
the discussion and clarification of Europe’s 
coal problems and were congratulated on 
the practical results achieved during the 
previous year in a wide range of activities 
including, inter alia: 1) the work of the 
Coal Trade Subcommittee, which enabled 
governments to keep abreast of the current 
and foreseeable European market situation 
and which assisted industries in drawing 
up their long-term production plans; 2) the 
ad hoc meetings of experts on accelerated 
shaft sinking and on the concentration and 
mechanization of coal production; and 3) 
the achievements of the utilization working 
party in the fields of (a) low- and medium- 
temperature carbonization, (b) the proper 
utilization of low-grade fuels, (c) the re- 
activity of coke and semi-coke, and (d) the 
utilization of fly ash. Delegations drew 
attention to the far-reaching 
changes taking place in the energy balances 
of countries in both eastern and western 
Europe and their repercussions on the coal 
industry. While coal production and con- 
sumption were declining relatively in both 
eastern and western Europe, the representa- 
tives of eastern Europe and the Soviet Union 
pointed out that absolute increases were 
continuing in their countries. Attention was 
also drawn to measures, such as stockpiling 
and selective closure of high-cost pits, de- 
signed to improve the situation of the in- 
dustry and to keep social and economic 
dislocations and unemployment to a mini- 
mum. The work done by the Committee 
on Electric Power was considered extremely 
useful by the delegations which took part 
in the discussion of its report. In particu- 
lar, they stressed the value of the report, 
“The Electric Power Situation in Europe 
in 1958/59,” and the committee’s work on 
rationalization of electric power consump- 
The delegation of the Soviet Union 


structural 


tion. 
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emphasized the desirability of organizing 
wider cooperation within the committee on 
questions concerning the planning and con- 
struction of all-European networks of high- 
capacity transmission lines. The working 
party in gas problems was praised for the 
high quality of its documentation, which 
had provided a useful basis and background 
for policy decisions by governments and the 
gas industry. However, many delegations 
felt that the working party should organize 
more frequent visits of experts, hold ple- 
nary sessions twice a year, and set up semi- 
nars on problems deriving from the rapid 
development of the industry. The Housing 
Committee was cited for its constructive 
achievements in promoting and accelerating 
the general trends toward industrialization 
of house-building, with a view to reducing 
or checking the growth of building costs. 
A number of delegations stressed the grow- 
ing importance and timeliness of the com- 


the 


newal and of establishing new towns and 


mittee’s work in fields of urban re- 


residential areas. The Steel Committee was 
attributed with having done constructive 


and practical work in the previous year, 


including the issuing of a comprehensive 


report on long-term trends and problems 
of the European steel industry in its world 
although 
pressed reservations about the methodology 


setting, some delegations ex- 


used to forecast future production and con- 
The 


European technical cooperation with regard 


sumption. steady development of 
to iron and steel, fostered by the committee, 
drew praise from the delegations partici- 
pating in the discussion. The growing 
contacts between technical and scientific in- 
stitutes and the wider participation of ex- 
perts from all countries taking part in the 
work of ECE in the technical congresses 
The 


work of the Timber Industry and Materials, 


were regarded as particularly useful. 


Inland Transport, Manpower, and Develop- 
ment of Trade Committees were also con- 
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sidered at this session, along with that of 
the Conference of European Statisticians. 
The Commission’s program of work and 
priorities for 1960-1961, as approved at the 
fifteenth session, emphasized the high pri- 
ority of the following projects, among 
others: 1) the continuing review and analy- 
sis of European economic developments 
and problems; 2) improvement and stand- 
ardization of national statistics and promo- 
tion of international statistical cooperation; 
3) cooperation with UN technical assistance 
operations; 4) assistance in the joint plan- 
ning and carrying out of industrial projects 
by European countries; 5) aid to less devel- 
oped countries; 6) measures to facilitate 
the importation of agricultural commodi- 
ties by European countries; 7) examination 
of the long-term problems facing govern- 
ments with regard to the development of 
the coal industry and trade in Europe; 8) 
a review of trends of production, demand, 
and trade in engineering products; 9) an 
analysis of the gas situation in Europe; 10) 
a survey of housing progress and policies; 
11) improvement of customs facilities; 12) 
an inquiry on long-term developments in 
the European steel industry; 13) a study of 
developments in intra-European, especially 
arrangements and _ pay- 
ments; and 14) amelioration of road traffic 


east-west, trade 


conditions and road safety. 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs: The 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs held its 
fifteenth session in Geneva from April 25 
to May 13, 1960, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. K. C. Hossick (Canada).” In 
addition to the members of the Commis- 
sion, observers from nineteen countries were 
present, as well as representatives of the 
Permanent Central Opium Board, the Drug 
30dy, the World Health Or- 
ganization (WHO), the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, the Permanent Anti- 
Narcotics Bureau of the League of Arab 
States, the International Police 
Organization, the International Federation 


Supervisory 


Criminal 
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of Women Lawyers, and the UN Secre- 
tariat. The Commission considered basic 
problems in the field of narcotics drugs, 
and in connection with the implementation 
of narcotics treaties and international con- 
trol discussed, inter alia, the following 
items: 1) the report of the UN Division 
of Narcotic Drugs;" 2) the ratifications, ac- 
ceptances, accessions, and declarations con- 
cerning the multilateral treaties on nar- 
cotic drugs; 3) the report of the Permanent 
Central Opium Board and the statement 
of the Drug Supervisory Body; 4) the an- 
nual reports of governments made in pur- 
suance of article 21 of the 1931 convention 
giving comprehensive accounts of the im- 
plementation during the previous year of 
their obligations under international nar- 
cotics treaties; 5) the national laws and 
regulations communicated under the inter- 
national treaties on narcotics drugs; and 6) 
documents on the manufacture of narcotic 
drugs and on national authorities empow- 
ered to issue certificates and authorizations 
for the import and export of narcotic drugs. 

During its deliberations, the Commis- 
sion’s attention was drawn to the work of 
the Middle East Narcotics Survey Mission 
that had visited countries in the Middle 
East, consulted with over 110 officials, and 
observed the problem of control encoun- 
tered by some of the enforcement services 
in the The report of the mission 
stated that there was substantial production 


area. 


and consumption of cannabis and opium 
in the region, that opium derivatives were 
being smuggled to other parts of the world, 
and that the problem of control in the area 
was difficult because of the nature of the 
terrain.” The representatives of Canada, 
India, and the United States proposed a 
draft 
adoption by ECOSOC, inviting the atten- 


resolution, to be recommended for 


tion of governments to the work of the 


survey mission and stressing specific recom- 


* The draft 


mendations made by it. was 


17 Document E/CN.7/378 and Add.1. 
1% Document E/CN.7/382 


19 Narcotics Commissior XV 


Resolution 1 (XV) 


subsequently adopted in amended form. 
The Commission also approved a draft 
resolution proposed by the United States 
and Turkey that urged cooperation be- 
tween Middle Eastern governments and 
the International Criminal Police Organiza- 
tion with regard to international illicit nar- 
cotic traffickers.” Finally, noting its con- 
cern with the finding of the survey mission 
that there was an absence of full coopera- 
tion between national authorities in the 
Middle East, the Commission adopted 
unanimously a draft proposed by Canada, 
India, Iran, and the United States calling 
on the governments in the Middle East to 
consider regional conferences to foster close 
and constant cooperation in narcotics con- 
trol between national authorities.” 

Concerning the proposal of the previous 
year that a plenipotentiary conference be 
convened to consider the proposed Single 
Convention on Narcotic Drugs, it was 
decided to postpone the conference until 
sometime within the period January-April 
1961 since comments were still being re- 
ceived from member governments on the 
draft. The Commission noted that the 
WHO Expert Committee on Addiction- 
producing Drugs had compiled a revised 
list of preparations which were exempted 
from control, taking therapeutic practice 
into account. Since there might be difh- 
culties in the future in regard to interpre- 
tation of the criteria of normal therapeutic 
use, the Commission unanimously adopted 
a draft resolution proposed by the United 
Kingdom and France that would set up a 
procedure for determining which prepara- 
tions could be exempted.” 

During its discussion of illicit traffic in 
drugs, the Commission noted that fuller 
illicit trafic had 
available during the year under considera- 


information on been 


tion, but that some countries affected by 
the drug program had made no reports and 
from others had been 


that data received 


2% Narcotics Commission Resolution 2 (XV). 
21 Narcotics Commission Resolution 3 (XV). 
2 Narcotics Commission Resolution 4 (XV). 
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imprecise. Emphasizing the importance of 
the full and prompt exchange of informa- 
tion in international or national campaigns 
against illicit traficking, the Commission 
called upon all governments to make pre- 
cise reports on the illicit traffic, in pursu- 
ance of their treaty obligations and in re- 
sponse to the requests of the international 
bodies concerned. It was pointed out that 
illicit trafic was highly organized and could 
be combatted only by close international 
cooperation. Cooperation at the frontiers 
between neighboring countries was stressed 
as vital to the stoppage of illicit traffic. 
The Commission noted that the main 
drugs involved in this traffic continued to 
be opium and the opiates, cocaine and can- 
nabis, and that the sources of opium traffic 
were the Far, Middle, and Near East, the 
greatest number of recent seizures having 
taken place in the Far East. Several clandes- 
tine factories for the manufacture of crude 
morphine and diacetylmorphine were dis- 
covered during the year. There appeared to 
be growing use of, and traffic in, diacetyl- 
morphine—with extensive trafic in the 
drug directed toward North America, Japan, 
and Taiwan. In South America substantial 
traffic in cocaine had been brought to light; 
trafic in cannabis was also heavy during 
the year, especially between Mexico and the 
United States, and Lebanon and the United 
Arab Republic (Egyptian Region). Before 
closing its discussion of illicit traffic in nar- 
cotic drugs the Commission passed two 
resolutions: 1) a commendation of the 
first Inter-American Meeting on the Illicit 
Trafic in Cocaine and Coca Leaves held 
at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, from March 21 
to 25, 1961; and 2f*an invitation to govern- 
ments to consider the possibility of further- 
ing regional conferences either on their 
own initiative or through the UN.* 

Concluding its session, the Commission 
adopted resolutions on research in the field 
of drug addiction and on the carriage of 

% Narcotics Commission Resolutions 5 and 6 (XV), 
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narcotic drugs in first aid kits of aircraft 
engaged in international flight.” 

Statistical Commission: The Statistical 
Commission held its eleventh session in 
New York from April 20 to May 5, 1960, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. M. D. Mc- 
Carthy (Ireland).* In addition to the mem- 
bers of the Commission, representatives of 
the International Labor Organization, Food 
and Agriculture Organization, United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, International Civil Aviation 
Organization, International Monetary Fund, 
and World Health Organization were pres- 
ent at the session. Representatives from 
nongovernmental organizations with con- 


sultative status included those from the 
International Chamber of Commerce, In- 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade 


Unions, International Federation of Chris- 
tian Trade Unions, Inter-American Statis- 
tical Institute, International Conference of 
Catholic Charities, and the International 
Statistical Institute. Also present were 
members of the Secretariat. 
international statistics, the Commission wel- 
comed the development of the publication 
programs of the Statistical Office, in par- 
ticular the new publication Patterns of In- 
dustrial Growth, the expanded Yearbook 
of National Accounts Statistics, the Statis- 
tical Series for Use of Less Developed 
Countries in Programs of Economic and 
Social Development, and the proposed 
quarterly publication Current Economic In- 
dicators. The Commission paid special at- 
tention to the new regional activities in 
statistics, including the regional conferences 
of statisticians and the designation of re- 
gional statisticians by the UN and the spe- 
cialized agencies. The presence of regional 
statisticians attached to the offices‘of the UN 
regional economic commissions and to the 
regional offices of specialized agencies was 
seen to be a valuable device to assist coun- 
tries, especially those with less well-devel- 


In a review of 
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oped statistical systems, on special statistical 
problems. The underdeveloped countries 
urgently needed to develop techniques of 
estimating requirements for scientific and 
technical manpower for a period of ten to 
fifteen years ahead so that appropriate 
training activities could be initiated which 
would fit in with specific development 
plans, it was pointed out. Underdeveloped 
countries also needed assistance in the train- 
ing of statistical personnel. Among other 
matters considered at the eleventh session 
were, inter alia: 1) international standards 
in basic industrial statistics; 2) the 1963 
program of basic industrial inquiries; 3) 
the question of the statistical unit appro- 
priate for use im various economic in- 
quiries; 4) the problem of gathering and 
compiling representative and comparable 
wholesale price series; 5) capital formation 
statistics in underdeveloped countries; 6) 
input-output tables and analysis; 7) na- 
tional accounting and associated topics; 8) 
an outline of contents for the compendium 
of social 1963; 9) a summary 
report on housing census activities and 


statistics 


plans; 10) a review of activities in connec- 
tion with the 1960 world population cen- 
sus program; and 11) a progress report on 
classification of governmental transactions. 

Projects of high priority presented dur- 
ing the session by the Secretary-General in- 
cluded, inter alia: 1) systematic publication 
of international statistics and the mainte- 
nance development of publications 
dealing with statistical methods; 2) com- 


and 
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parative studies of national practices in the 
field of distribution statistics and of meth- 
ods of conducting inquiries in the field; 3) 
continuation of the study (a) of systems 
of industrial statistics of selected highly in- 
dustrialized countries and (b) of develop- 
ments in basic industrial statistics, with a 
view to the publication of manuals and 
other technical reports; 4) improving na- 
tional and international statistics on popu- 
lation and housing censuses, vital statistics, 
capital formation statistics, external trade 
and transport statistics, and index numbers 
of industrial production; 5) collection of 
information from Member States on esti- 
mates of national product and expenditure 
in constant prices, on the related price in- 
dex numbers, and on the methods of com- 
puting these indexes, for the purpose of 
preparing a study of the conceptual and 
statistical problems in this field in consul- 
tation with interested regional and inter- 
national organizations; 6) analysis of the 
remaining differences in definition and con- 
cepts in the Organization of European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Standardization System, 
the International Monetary Fund Balance 
of Payments Manual and the System of 
National Accounts, in order to eliminate 
these differences; and 7) studies of the 
various economic systems aimed at discern- 
ing the conceptual differences involved 
and improving international comparability, 
particularly in the fields of national ac- 
counts, industrial statistics, and government 
accounts. 




















II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Fifteenth Annual Report 

The fifteenth annual report of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, covering the fiscal year July 1, 
1959, to June 30, 1960, was presented to the 
Board of Governors on September 27, 1960.’ 
The report noted that the year under re- 
view had clearly marked the beginning of 
a period of change in international eco- 
nomic relations, especially with regard to 
the less developed countries where new 
needs were emerging and new institutions 
and techniques to meet them were begin- 
ning to take definite shape. Although the 
external accounts of these countries had 
benefited from a substantial increase in 
the volume of their exports, their terms of 
trade had not shown a similar recovery, and 
their external public debt had increased. 
The Bank’s lending for the year under 
review was slightly below the rate of each 
of the previous two years; it had made 31 
loans totaling $658.7 million as compared 
to 30 loans totaling $703 million in the 
previous year. Asia and the Middle East, 
sharing $273 million in loans between them, 
received the largest portion, while Africa 
received $183 million, Latin America $134 
million, and Europe only $69 million. 
Lending operations continued to concen- 
trate on basic facilities, with transportation 
loans amounting to $245 million, electric 
power loans to $208 million, and industrial 
loans to $146 million, while agricultural 
loans rose to $60 million, the highest sum 
in recent years. Net earnings, exclusive of 
receipts from loan commissions, came to 
$59.5 million, an increase of $13 million 
over the previous year; disbursements fell 
to $544 million, less than the $583 million 

1 International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
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of the preceding year. Sales of parts of 
Bank loans amounted to $243 million com- 
pared to the previous high of $148 million 
one year earlier; on the other hand, the 
Bank borrowed less than it had in the pre- 
vious year, $375 million as compared with 
$432 million. On June 30, 1960, the Bank’s 
total reserves reached $506.5 million, an in- 
crease of $86.5 million, while gross income 
for the year, excluding loan commissions, 
increased 25 percent to a total of $151 mil- 
lion. Total principal repayments were $158 
million compared with $109 million one 
year earlier. Because of high long-term 
money rates in most money markets, the 
3ank’s interest rate had to be raised from 
6 percent to 64% percent early in 1960, but 
subsequent changes in the market 
mitted a reestablishment of the 6-percent 
rate. 


per- 


Lendable funds were augmented dur- 
ing the year by further effective releases 
equivalent to $116 million by member gov- 
ernment subscriptions to the Bank’s capital 
in their national currencies. 

Of particular note in the past year was 
the increase in the Bank’s technical assist- 
ance programs, especially in connection 
with surveys financed by the UN Special 
Fund, for which the President of the Bank 
served as a member of the Special Fund’s 
three man consultative board. The Bank 
acted as executing agency for projects in 
Argentina, Nigeria, British Guiana, and 
Thailand. 


reports were in the process of being drafted 


Three general survey mission 


or submitted, on Libya, Tanganyika, and 
Venezuela, respectively, and with the co- 
operation of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization (FAO) the Bank was under- 
taking studies in Ireland, Pakistan, and 


annual report, see International Organization, 
1960 (Vol. 14, No. 2), p. 330-331. 
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Paraguay. The Bank met the need for 
technical assistance of a more specialized 
nature in the High Commission Territories 
of Basutoland, the Bechuanaland Protector- 
ate, and Swaziland, as well as in Saudi 
Arabia, Honduras, Peru, Ethiopia, Ceylon, 
and Iran. Help was also furnished to 
member countries in the organization and 
operation of industrial financing institu- 
tions. In addition, the Economic Develop- 
ment Institute, administered by the Bank 
to improve the management of economic 
affairs in the less developed countries, held 
its fifth series of courses from October 1959 
to April 1960 and conducted a short course 
on economic development at the University 
College of the West Indies in Jamaica dur- 
ing the summer of 1959 in which nineteen 
officials from the Caribbean region partici- 
pated. The training program for junior 
officials had by the end of the year raised 
the number of its trainees to over 100. 
Other outstanding developments affect- 
ing the Bank in the year under review 
were the increase of its capital and the 
setting up of the International Development 
Association (IDA). By the end of June 
1960 the subscribed total capital of the 
Bank was $19,308 million, more than dou- 
ble the figure of a year before. About 90 
percent of this subscribed capital remained 
on call and reinforced the Bank’s capacity 
to borrow in the money markets of the 
world. Following a resolution adopted at 
the annual meeting of the Bank’s Board 
of Governors in Washington, D. C., in Oc- 
tober 1959, the Executive Directors drafted 
Articles of Agreement for IDA according 
to which IDA was to provide finance on 
terms more flexible than those of conven- 
tional loans. A unique feature of IDA 
was the division of member countries into 
two groups for the purposes of subscription 


2 IDA came into being on September 26, 1960, with 


a membership of fifteen countries; see International 
Organization, Winter 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 1), p. 
193-194. On January 4, 1961, it was announced 
(International Development Association, Press Release 


1961) that 37 countries were members 
funds subscribed to it amounted to 


3, January 4, 
of IDA and that 
$852 million. 





of funds, the industrialized countries and 
the less developed ones. The industrialized 
countries were to pay their subscriptions in 
gold or convertible currencies, while the 
less developed countries were to pay 10 per- 
cent in gold or convertible currencies and 
the balance in their national currencies. 
The Articles of Agreement for IDA were 
submitted to the Bank’s member govern- 
ments in February 1960 and had already 
been acted upon by some countries at the 
time the fifteenth annual report was 
drafted.’ 


Fifteenth Annual Meeting 

The 1960 annual meeting of the Board 
of Governors of the International Bank was 
held in Washington, D. C., from Septem- 
ber 26 through September 30, under the 
chairmanship of Harold Holt, Treasurer of 
the Commonwealth of Australia.” The 
meeting included six sessions, one of the 
Procedures Committee and five in plenary, 
two of the latter held jointly with the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. In the annual 
address, W. A. B. Iliff, Vice-President of 
the Bank, stressed the growth in stature of 
the Bank over its first fifteen years. Ten 
years ago 48 nations were members of the 
Bank, and loans equal to $800 million had 
been made to help finance projects in four- 
teen countries. Membership had now risen 
to 68 nations, and Bank commitments ex- 
ceeded $5,000 million in 53 different coun- 
tries. Mr. Iliff pointed to the fact that the 
Bank was no longer a “dollar Bank” but 
that more than half the Bank’s outstanding 
debt was held outside the United States. 
The Bank now faced problems involving 
the development needs of newly independ- 
ent countries, as a result of which forms of 
financing adaptable to the tempo of prog- 
ress in the underdeveloped countries were 


3 International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, Summary Proceedings, 1960 Annual Meeting of 
the Board of Governors, September 26-30, 1960, Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 31, 1960. For a summary of 
the 1959 meeting, see International Organization, Spring 
1960 (Vol. 14, No. 2), p. 331-332. 
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required to meet the challenge. Within the 
international community the trend was 
toward a greater reliance on multilateral 
approaches to development problems, dif- 
fering from similar trends in the past in 
that the search was now not for a final 
solution to the broad problems of develop- 
ment but rather for solutions to the specific 
problems of the developing countries; the 
Bank had been a pioneer in such endeavors, 
as exemplified by the establishment of IDA. 
Pointing to specific accomplishments of the 
Bank, Mr. Iliff referred to the Indus Water 
Treaty between India and Pakistan that 
contemplated the construction of a system 
of water works in Pakistan costing over 
$1,000 million, with the Bank’s assistance 
to be channelled through the Indus Basin 
Development Fund administered by it. 

The Board of Governors adopted five 
resolutions at the 1960 annual meeting: 1) 
a resolution approving the financial state- 
ments, auditors’ report, and the administra- 
tive budget;.2) and 3) resolutions stating 
the terms under which Nepal and Nigeria 
would be admitted to membership in the 
3ank; 4) a resolution increasing Yugo- 
slavia’s subscription to the Bank to $106.7 
million; and 5) a resolution accepting the 
rules of conduct for the 1960 election of 
the Executive Directors. 


Lending Operations 

The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development announced on De- 
cember 2, 1960, a loan of $25 million to 
Norway to assist in financing the Tokke 
hydroelectric development scheme." Ten 
commercial banks in the United States and 
two banks in the Netherlands participated 
in the loan, which was for a term of 25 
years and bore interest of 5% percent, with 
amortization to begin November 15, 1964. 
This was the second loan of $25 million to 
the Norwegian Watercourses and Electri- 


and Devel- 


1960. For a 


national Bank for Reconstruction 

Press Release 663, December 2, 

of previous activities of the International 
International Organization, Winter 1961 
No. 1), p. 190-194. All loans are made 
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city Board (NVE) for the Tokke scheme. 
It brought to five the total number of loans 
made by the Bank to Norway to the 
amount of $120 million for electric power 
expansion and general development pur- 
poses. A loan was made to Peru on De- 
cember 19, 1960, amounting to $5.5 million 
for the purpose of improving road trans- 
port between the Amazon area in eastern 
Peru and Lima, the capital city.” The loan 
was for a term of fifteen years and bore 
interest at the rate of 5%4 percent, with 
amortization to begin on January 1, 1965. 
Grace National Bank of New York partici- 
pated in the loan, which was to cover the 
cost of imported services and equipment. 
A loan of $4.5 million recently authorized 
by the United States Development Loan 
Fund was to cover most of the Peruvian 
currency costs, and the remaining costs of 
approximately $1 million were to be f- 
nanced by the Peruvian government. Includ- 
ing the most recent loan, the Bank had lent 
$82 million to Peru for use in such projects 
as: 1) the improvement of the port of 
Calleo; 2) the development of agriculture, 
irrigation, and electric power; and 3) the 
construction of a cement plant. 

The Bank announced two joint transac- 
tions with United States banks in Japan on 
December 20, 1960. The first was an agree- 
ment with Kidder, Peabody & Company, 
Incorporated, to provide $12.8 million to 
the Sumitomo Metal Industries, Ltd., a 
private Japanese steel company.’ Kidder, 
Peabody & Company, acting as bankers for 
the Sumitomo company, privately placed 
with institutional investors $5.8 million of 
the International Bank 
loan was for $7 million to the Japanese De- 


Sumitomo notes; 
velopment Bank, which was to relend the 
proceeds to the Sumitomo company to fi- 
nance part of the cost of new facilities at 
Sumitomo’s Wakayama works. The Bank’s 
loan was a fifteen-year term loan bearing 
without the Bank’s guarantee and include a 1 
commission which is allocated to the Bank's 
Reserve 


5 Ibid 
® Ibid. 


percent 
Special 


Press Release 664, December 19, 1960. 
Press Release 665, December 20, 196c 
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interest of 5% percent, with amortiza- 
tion to begin on August 1, 1963. The loan 
was guaranteed by the government of 
Japan. The second joint financing to 
Japanese industry was an agreement made 
by the Bank and the First Boston Corpora- 
tion to provide $10 million to the Kawasaki 
Steel Corporation for part of the installa- 
tion costs of a plate mill and auxiliary 
facilities at the Kawasaki works at Chiba, 
near Tokyo.’ The First Boston Corpora- 
tion, acting as bankers for Kawasaki, pri- 
vately placed with institutional investors $4 
million of Kawasaki The Bank’s 
portion of the transaction was a loan of $6 
million made to the Japanese Development 


notes. 


sank, bearing interest of 5%4 percent for a 
term of fifteen years, with amortization to 
begin November 15, 1963. 

On January 16, 1961, a $15 million loan 
to Mexico for the improvement of irrigation 
on 1,430,000 acres of farmland in Mexico 
was announced by the Bank.’ The loan, 
in which six private banks participated, 
was made to the Nacional Financiera, a fi- 
nancial agency of the Mexican government 
for the purpose of financing the foreign 
exchange costs of completing and rehabili- 


tating four irrigation systems on Mexico's 
The loan was for a term 


northwest coast. 
of 20 years and bore interest of 5% percent, 
with amortization to begin July 1, 1964. 
On the same day the Bank announced a 
loan of $14 million to the Union of Burma 
Railway Board for a rehabilitation and 
modernization program.’ The proceeds of 
the loan, in which seven private banks par- 
ticipated, were to be used to purchase diesel 
locomotives, railcars, spare parts, and work- 
shop equipment. The loan was a sixteen- 
year term loan bearing interest of 5% per- 
cent, with amortization to begin March 1, 
1904. 

The Bank made a loan of $8.8 million 
to Costa Rica for the expansion of electric 
Press Release 666, December 20, 
8 Ibid., Press Release 667, January 16, 1961. 


9 Ibid., Press Release 668, January 16, 1961. 
” [bid., Press Release 671, February 3, 1961. 


T Thid., 1960. 
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generating and transmission facilities on 
February 3, 1961.” The loan, in which the 
Bank of America and Grace National 
Bank of New York participated, was made 
to the Instituto Costarricense de Electrici- 
dad (ICE), an autonomous government 
corporation owning and operating 52 per- 
cent of Costa Rica’s electric generating 
capacity as well as the central transmission 
network. The loan was to help finance the 
construction of a 30,000-kilowatt hydro- 
electric power plant on the Rio Macho, the 
installation of 9,000 kilowatts of diesel gen- 
erating capacity at Colima and Limon, and 
the extension of the central transmission 
network. The most recent loan, which was 
for a term of 25 years and bore interest of 
5% percent, with amortization to begin 
May 1, 1964, brought to a total of. $17.3 
million the Bank’s loans to Costa Rica. 


Other Matters 

On December 2, 1960, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and the International Finance Corporation 
(IFC) jointly announced that the Domini- 
can Republic had withdrawn from member- 
ship in the Bank and IFC following written 
notification of that government’s decision to 
withdraw.” Neither the Bank nor IFC had 
made any investments in the Dominican 
Republic. 

On January 18, 1961, it was announced 
that the Bank had arranged to borrow 
$196 million from the Deutsche Bundes- 
bank (the Central Bank of Germany) to 
replace International Bank notes aggregat- 
ing $148 million in United States dollars 
and about $48 million in Deutsche marks 
held by the Bundesbank and due to mature 
over the twelve months beginning January 
16, 1961." The Bank was to issue as evi- 
dence of its indebtedness notes dated Janu- 
ary 16, 1961, to bear interest at 3 percent, 
and divided as follows: $75 million of 


and Devel- 
Press 


11 International Bank for Reconstruction 
opment/International Finance Corporation, Joint 
Release, December 2, 1960. 

12 International Bank for Reconstruction and 
opment, Press Release 669, January 18, 1961. 


Devel- 
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United States dollar notes and D.M. 100 
million of Deutsche mark notes to mature 
on August 1, 1964; and $73 million of 
United States dollar notes and D.M. 100 
million of Deutsche mark notes to mature 
on February 1, 1965. The issues retired 
had an average remaining maturity of 
seven months, while the new notes had an 
average maturity of three years and ten 
months. The Bank also arranged to refund 
in advance of maturity notes totaling $158 
million held by the Central Bank of Ger- 
many and involving International Bank 
note issues aggregating U. S. $110 million 
and D.M. 200 million (about $48 million) 
which were due to mature over the eighteen 
months beginning June 20, 1962.” As evi- 
dence of its indebtedness, the Bank was to 
issue notes dated February 1, 1961, having 
five maturities, the first falling due on 
August 1, 1965, and the last on August 1, 
1967. The average maturity of the new 
notes was five years and six months while 
the refunded issues had had an average re- 
maining maturity of two years. The range 
of interest rates on the old notes was be- 
tween 4 percent and 4% percent; the new 
notes were to carry this same range of rates 
until the original maturity dates were 
reached, when they were to carry a single 
rate of 3% percent. 


International Finance Corporation 

Fourth Annual Meeting: The fourth an- 
nual meeting of the Board of Governors 
of the International Finance Corporation 
(IFC) was held in Washington, D. C., 
on September 29, 1960, under the chairman- 
ship of Harold Holt, Treasurer of the 
Commonwealth of Australia.“ Mr. Robert 
L. Garner, President of the Corporation, 
noted in his opening address that Argen- 
tina and Spain had joined IFC during the 
past year, bringing the total membership 
to 59, and that thirteen new investments 
amounting to $21 million, more than a 100- 
B lbid., 


4 International Finance Corpor 
ceedings, 1960 Annual Meeting of 


1961. 
Summary Pro- 
the Board of Gover- 


Press Release 670, January 30, 


percent increase over the total of the previ- 
ous year, had been made in nine countries. 
IFC made its first investments in Argentina, 
Peru, Venezuela, Tanganyika, Finland, and 
southern Italy during the year and sent 
staff members to 33 countries. Despite this 
increase in activity, IFC was subjected to 
criticism, and Mr. Garner devoted the main 
part of his speech to answering unfavorable 
comments. A major complaint was that 
IFC was not doing enough business to 
make a worthwhile contribution to the eco- 
nomic growth of the developing countries. 
The President commented that the func- 
tion of the organization was to invest only 
in private business, that IFC had been pro- 
vided with a relatively small amount of 
capital, and that its purpose was to supple- 
ment the capital of businessmen and stimu- 
late the flow of private investment capital 
into and within the developing countries. 
IFC performed a catalytic function in at- 
tracting private investment capital and dur- 
ing its first years claimed a fair measure of 
success in attracting private loan participa- 
tion or joint Mr. Garner 
pointed out that laying foundations of 
sound principles and practices was a slow 
procedure. To the criticism that IFC terms 
were too expensive the President replied 
that, compared to the interest rates in most 
of the developing countries, the average 
fixed interest rate of about 7 percent seemed 
a modest charge. IFC offered to business 
sponsors long-term funds in a form ad- 
justed to their needs. In supplementing 
other credits, IFC accepted the risks of the 


investments. 


business, frequently with fewer rights than 
those of other lenders. Investment on such 
terms was fair and equitable. Critics of 
IFC’s terms measured them only against 
the lending rates of other public agencies, 
but IFC differed from these agencies in 
that the latter were created to do different 
jobs—to assist governments in over-all de- 
velopment or to serve national economic or 


nors, Washir 


ngton, D. C., 1960. For a summary of 
the 1959 meeting, see 


International Organization, 
Summer 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 3), p. 464-465. 
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political interests. There seemed to be no 
justification, he contended, for the argu- 
ment that ‘private business should have a 
call on public funds at low interest rates 
in order to multiply private profits. IFC 
by its charter was a creditor, in that its 
investments took the form of loans with 
some equity participation features, a form 
IFC 
was further criticized in regard to the types 
of business in which it invested. On the 
ne hand, some felt that assistance should 


of financing novel in many countries. 


be confined to small locally-owned enter- 
prises while others felt that large firms 
which would make a major impact on eco- 
nomic development should receive support. 
Actually, out of a total of 36 enterprises in 
which IFC was committed, 21 were locally 
owned. Ten were ventures of joint local 
and foreign firms, and only five were sub- 
The fact that 
IFC spread its activities between small and 
large local business, subsidiaries of large 
international companies, and joint ventures 


sidiaries of foreign firms. 


in which both types of business participated 
represented sound economic development 
from the point of view of the Corporation. 
IFC could play a very useful role in the 
growth of capital markets in the develop- 
ing countries where the potential investors 
from the industrialized countries had not 
yet organized investigations of possible in- 
vestment projects. IFC would be able to 
offer the results of studies by trained per- 
sonnel and independent consultants to pri- 
vate investors who were interested in par- 
ticipating in the Corporation’s investments, 
with a minimum of expense and effort to 
them. 

Mr. Garner concluded with a discussion 
of the proposed change in the IFC charter 
that would remove the existing prohibition 


against investment in capital stock. Em- 


phasizing that under the proposed amend- 


ment IFC would not sell shares to the pub- 


lic but would merely stand by with a guar- 
% On October 21, 1960, the Sudan, 

with a capital subscription of 
th member of IFC. 


Republic of 


$111,000, became the 
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antee that the required funds would be 
forthcoming as needed, pending the time 
when public investors could subscribe to 
and pay for such shares, the President 
pointed out that, given the right to invest 
in equities at its discretion, IFC could more 
effectively: 1) strengthen by its own invest- 
ment the capital structure of enterprises; 
2) encourage private investors to join with 
it in taking either preference or common 
shares; 3) negotiate investment terms on 
simpler and more acceptable lines; 4) make 
more effective use of options and converti- 
ble securities; and 5) cooperate with local 
institutions in the development of capital 
markets by underwriting issues of con- 
vertible securities and share capital for pub- 
IFC felt that it should not 
exercise control over, or participate in, the 
private 


lic speculation. 


business, as it 
viewed private industrial growth as a dy- 


management of 


namic force of economic progress. 
At the 1960 annual meeting, the Board 
of Governors approved the financial state- 


: ments, auditor’s report, and administrative 


budget, and adopted resolutions outlining 
the terms and conditions of membership 
in the Corporation of the governments of 
Nigeria and the Sudan.” 

Fourth Annual Report: The fourth an- 
nual report of the International Finance 
Corporation, covering the period from July 
I, 1959, to June 30, 1960, was submitted to 
the Board of Governors on September 29, 
1960.” 

Gross income for the year ending June 
30, 1960, was $3,778,125, of which funds 
invested in United States government obli- 
gations had earned $2,662,003 and income 
from operational investments had come to 
$1,116,122. After deduction of operating 
expenses of $1,702,898, the net income for 
the year was $2,075,227. The accumulated 
net income in reserve against lossés stood 
at $7,816,192. 

%6 International Finance Corporation, Fourth Annual 
Report, 1959-1960, Washington, D. C., 1960. For a 


summary of the Third Annual Report, see International 
Organization, Winter 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 1), p. 208. 
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Investment operations: IFC announced 
on December 8, 1960, a commitment to 
invest $700,000 in a Colombian company, 
Envases Colombianos, S.A. of Barranquilla, 
primarily to help finance the construction 
and initial operation of a plant for the 
manufacture of metal cans for food packing 
and for general use. The IFC investment 
was to be in unsecured dollar notes bearing 
7 percent interest payable in United States 
dollars and maturing from 1966 to 1972." 
IFC expected also to receive additional in- 
terest on a deferment plan related to profits 


and an option on shares. In February 1961 
IFC invest 
$170,000 in Berry, Selvey y Cia, S.A., like- 
wise in Colombia.” The new Colombian 
corporation was to use the investment to 
expand and modernize the manufacture of 
home furniture and furniture components. 
The IFC investment was to be in United 
States unsecured dollar notes, bearing 7 
percent interest, payable in dollars and 
maturing between 1965 and 1970. IFC 
was to receive additional interest related to 


announced a commitment to 


profits and an option on shares. 


International Labor Organization 


Governing Body 

The 147th session of the Governing Body 
of the International Labor Organization 
(ILO) was held in Geneva from November 
15 to 18, 1960.’ With respect to the opera- 
tional programs of the International Labor 
Office, the Governing Body decided: 1) to 
include the question of technical assistance 
in the agenda of the 45th session of the 
International Labor Conference, to be held 
in June 1961; and 2) to merge the Man- 
power and Employment Committee and 
the Technical Assistance Committee into 
a single Committee on Operational Pro- 
grams, in order to coordinate better the 
operational activities of ILO. 

An important agenda item was the peri- 
odical review of ILO programs, during the 
discussion of which many speakers ex- 
pressed their views on ILO’s activities. Sev- 
eral delegates stressed the importance of 
operational programs, particularly in the 
sphere of productivity, statistics, vocational 
training, and publicity. Mr. Goroshkin, the 
epresentative of the Soviet Union, ex- 
pressed the hope that technical assistance 
activities would be stepped up, particularly 
in those sectors which had a direct influence 
on workers’ living and working conditions, 


1 International Finance Corporation, Press Release 


51, December 8, 1960. 
18 [bid., Press Release 52, February 6, 1961. 


without, however, adversely affecting the 
ILO. Mr. 
Calamari, the Panamanian delegate, pointed 
out that the economic development of a 
given country could not become a reality 
unless financial and technical assistance 
went hand-in-hand with the education and 
training of human beings. All the speak- 
ers welcomed the technical assistance ef- 
forts of ILO, while Mr. Merani, the repre- 
sentative of India, called for greater efforts 
in the employment and manpower sector 
and in research. Several speakers, includ- 
ing Mr. Haythorne (Canada) expressed 
doubts as to the utility of an annual review 
of ILO’s programs by the Governing Body, 
adding that a certain amount of time was 
wasted in discussion since many speeches 


standard-setting activities of 


became repetitive in touching on other 
agenda items. 

The Governing Body generally endorsed 
the suggestions laid before it with regard 
to the action to be taken on the resolutions 
adopted by the 44th session of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference. Concerning the 
role of ILO in connection with measures 
for an expansion of economic aid to devel- 
oping countries, the Governing Body: 1) 
authorized the Director-General to transmit 


1Industry and Labor, 
No. 2), p. 38-6: 
and 146th sessions, see 
Autumn i960 (Vol. 14, No. 4), p. 


January 15, 1961 (Vol. 25, 
For a summary of the 144th, 145th, 
International Organization, 
665-666 
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the resolution adopted by the Conference 
on this item to governments, to the UN 
and the specialized agencies, and to other 
bodies concerned with technical assistance 
and economic aid; and 2) noted that, as 
requested by the Conference, the Director- 
General would keep ILO’s activities under 
continuous review and would prepare ap- 
propriate plans for extending ILO’s tech- 
nical assistance and related programs in 
developing countries. The Governing Body 
took note of the resolution of the Confer- 
ence concerning measures to protect the 
living and working conditions of young 
workers, and, as the resolution suggested, 
proposed that the Director-General recom- 
mend placing on the agenda of a future 
International Labor Conference the ques- 
tion of revising the existing instruments 


and adopting additional measures concern- 


ing the working and living conditions of 
young workers, including those in rural 
areas. In connection with the resolution 
of the Conference concerning discrimina- 
tion, the Governing Body requested the 
Director-General: 1) to report twice a year 
on the progress of ratifications of the Dis- 
crimination (Employment and Occupation ) 
Convention, and on information received 
concerning prospects for future ratifications 
of the instrument; 2) to appeal to member 
states that had not yet ratified the conven- 
tion to reconsider the possibility of ratifying 
it; and 3) to submit to the 148th session of 
the Governing Body a document indicating 
the factors in favor of or against the setting 
up of special machinery to deal with the 
questions covered by the convention. The 
Governing Body took action on two addi- 
tional the Conference. It 
took note of the resolution concerning the 


resolutions of 


protection of female workers against ioniz- 
ing radiations and requested the Director- 
General to communicate it to the govern- 
It authorized the 
Director-General to transmit the resolution 


ments of member states. 


on the contribution of ILO to the raising of 
incomes and living conditions in rural com- 
munities to ILO member states, to the UN, 


and to the specialized agencies and inter- 
national organizations concerned with rural 
development; it decided to bear in mind 
when considering the budget proposals for 
future years the request of the Conference 
that; it include in the annual budget ade- 
quate financial provision for the impleme- 
tation of the program referred to in the 
resolution. 

In accordance with established procedure, 
the 49th and 51st reports of the Commit- 
tee on Freedom of Association were dis- 
cussed, and were endorsed, subject to the 
abstention of the 
Soviet Consideration of the s5oth 
report was deferred to the 148th session. 
With regard to a proposal to increase the 


representative of the 
Union. 


membership of the Governing Body, as sug- 
gested in a letter to the Director-General 
from 22 government delegates to the 44th 
session of the International Labor Confer- 
ence, it was decided that the Director- 
General should study the question and 
report to the Governing Body at its suc- 
ceeding session. 

Other items considered by the Govern- 
ing Body were, inter alia: 1) the report of 
the International Organizations Committee 
on (a) problems arising from commodity 
price fluctuations, (b) a program of con- 
certed international action in the field of 
housing and related community facilities, 
and (c) the agenda of several forthcoming 
seminars and meetings; 2) questions aris- 
ing out of the sixth session of the Petroleum 
Committee; 3) the list of meetings of in- 
dustrial and analogous committees to be 
convened in 1962; 4) the composition and 
agenda of various other committees and 
meetings; and 5) financiai and administra- 
tive questions. After a series of elections 
and appointments, the session concluded 
with the determination that the 148th ses- 
sion of the Governing Body would be held 
in Geneva, March 7-10, 1961. 


Other Matters 
The sixth session of the Building, Civil 
Engineering, and Public Works Committee 
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of the International Labor Organization 
was held in Geneva from October 19 to 
30, 1959. Among the topics discussed 
were the following: the present situation of, 
and the position of young workers in, the 
construction industry; international migra- 
tion of construction workers; new construc- 
tion techniques; occupational safety; wages 
and work hours; vocational training; and 
the world housing situation. From April 
25 to May 6, 1960, the sixth session of the 
ILO Petroleum Committee was held in 
Geneva. The conclusions adopted by the 
committee related to, inter alia, trade 
union organization in the petroleum indus- 
try, employer-employee communications, re- 
tirement and social security schemes, the 
training of technical personnel, the study of 
wages, and work hours. 

During spring and summer 1960 ILO 
participated in conferences and 
seminars. On April 21, 1960, a meeting of 
the Conference of World Organizations In- 
terested in the Handicapped was held at 
UN Headquarters in New York.’ Repre- 
sentatives of thirteen member organizations 
of the conference presented reports on their 
activities, and the representatives of the 
UN, ILO, and the World Health Organiza- 
tion gave details of the programs of their 
respective organizations in rehabilitation. 
From May 16 to 24, 1960, a seminar on 
the employment of the disabled was held 
at Dubrovnik and other towns in Yugo- 


several 


slavia, with a view to providing the oppor- 
tunity for an exchange of ideas, experience, 
and information on employment of the dis- 
abled between representatives of public au- 
thorities and of private agencies in Euro- 
From May 2 to 7, 1960, 
an ILO representative attended the fifth 
congress of the International Federation of 
Journalists in Switzerland. The 
congress discussed general policy of the In- 


pean countries. 


Berne, 


2 [bid., September 15, 1960 (Vol. 24, No. 6), p. 


3 [bid October 1, 1960 (Vol. 24, No. 7), p. 
4 Ibid., 
168 


5 Ibid., p 


September 1, 1960 (Vol. 24, No. . 


168-169. 


ternational Federation of Journalists as well 
as a number of technical matters, including 
professional secrecy and copyright, freedom 
public relations depart- 
ments, and the establishment of a model 
contract of employment for journalists. An 
inter-regional seminar on cooperation, joint- 
ly organized by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization and ILO, was held in Den- 
mark from July 24 to August 23 and in 
Geneva on August 25 and 26, 1960; the 
seminar was designed primarily to provide 
theoretical and practical instruction on the 
cooperative movement and to enable par- 


of information, 


ticipants to discuss the prevailing problems 


and plans for cooperative development in 


their respective countries.’ 

The ILO Ad Hoc Meeting on Civil Avia- 
tion met in Geneva from September 26 to 
October 7 


7, 1960, to consider reports on the 
conditions of employment in civil aviation, 
as well as on the hours of duty and the 
rest periods of flight personnel.’ During 
the course of the meeting, besides the gen- 
eral conditions of work in the field of civil 
aviation, three additional problems were 
frequently referred to: 1) the problems aris- 
ing from the interchange of aircraft and of 
between different 
countries; 2) civil liability of flight crews; 


personnel airlines or 
and 3) redundancy as a result of technical 
advances. Also during autumn 1960, from 
September 19 to October 7, an interna- 
tional training course on the rehabilita- 
tion of the physically handicapped adult, 
in which ILO participated, was held in 
London.” The purpose of the course was 
to provide an opportunity for the study of 
the medical, social, educational, and voca- 
tional rehabilitation process in the United 
Kingdom as the basis for an exchange of 
information on the subject between partici- 
pants from a number of European countries. 
* Ibid. 
434-435. 
7 [bid., Pp. 429-430. 
’ Ibid., January 1, 1961 
*Ibid., December 15, 
P. 453-454 


December 1, 1960 (Vol. 24, No. 11), p. 


(Vol. 25, No. 1), 
1960 (Vol. 24, 
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Finally, the sixth session of the ILO Perma- 
nent Agricultural Committee was held in 
Geneva from October 24 to November 4, 
1960." The agenda of the committee in- 
cluded the following items: 1) welfare 
facilities in agriculture; 2) application and 
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supervision of labor legislation in agricul- 
ture; and 3) the contribution of ILO to rais- 
ing incomes and improving living condi- 
tions in rural communities, with particular 
reference to countries in the process of 
development. 


International Monetary Fund 


Annual Report 

The annual report of the Executive Di- 
rectors of the International Monetary Fund 
for the fiscal year ended April 30, 1960, 
was transmitted to the Chairman of the 
Board of Governors on July 8, 1960." In 
its discussion of the world economy in 
1959-1960 the report noted that the year 
which ended April 30 had been marked by 
a continual upswing in world industrial 
activity and an increase in world trade, 
with industrial production up 10 percent 
over the recession year of 1958 and the 
value of world trade increased by 6 percent. 
During this period of business expansion 
the leading industrial countries had achieved 
remarkable success in the delicate task of 
maintaining a high degree of economic 
stability, without having to place severe 
restraint on the forces which helped to 
sustain the expansion of output and real 
income. The prices of many industrial ma- 
but 
_1oducts remained 
weak, and the prices of foodstuffs declined. 
It became evident that, given the mildness 
of the postwar recessions, the most pressing 


metals, recovered, 


the market for primary 


terials, especially 


problem for primary producing countries 
was not that of finding compensatory fi- 
nance in connection with short-run fluctua- 
tions in export proceeds, but rather that of 
establishing a satisfactory long-run trend in 
the volume and prices of exports and of 
preventing inflationary pressures from caus- 
ing imports to expand beyond the available 
resources of foreign exchange. During the 
” Ibid 
78-82 


1 International Monetary Fund, Annual Report of the 
Executive Directors for the Fiscal Year ended April 


February 1, 1961 (Vol. 25, No. 3), p. 


year under consideration the lessening of 
inflationary pressures and the marked 
strengthening of the payments structure of 
the world, along with the increasing sup- 
plies of both primary and manufactured 
products, created a situation in which in- 
ternational competition made itself felt 
Economies that 
had been disrupted by the war were, by 
1959-1960, regaining competitive strength 
in relation to the United States. Measures 
taken by the United States and other coun- 
tries to liberalize the outward movement 
of private capital and to assist in the eco- 
nomic development of the less developed 
countries, as well as the steps taken to 
remedy the imbalance in the international 
payments of the United States, had, to- 
gether with the rapid expansion of produc- 
tion in Europe, had a marked effect on 
the world payments situation. The Decem- 
ber 1958 agreement of fourteen European 
countries to make currencies externally con- 
vertible had been a decisive step toward 


more and more strongly. 


the re-establishment of an integrated struc 
ture of world payments. The agreement 
was the basis for the Fund decision in Oc- 
tober 1959 that there was no longer any 
balance of payments justification for dis- 
crimination by members whose currency 
receipts were largely in externally converti- 
During the year covered 
substantial 


ble currencies. 
by the 


made in the 


report advances were 


elimination of restrictions 
against the dollar area, but there seemed 
to be considerable scope left for the removal 
30, 1960, Washington, D. C., 106« For a summary 


of the preceding annual report, see International Or 


ganization, Summer 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 3), p. 468-469. 
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of discrimination in the non-dollar area. 
Under the new regime of external con- 
vertibility greater attention was to be paid 
to the influence of credit measures on the 
international movement of funds, although 
it was too early to estimate accurately the 
extent to which the closer interdependence 
between national capital and money markets 
would lead to more extensive international 
movements of funds. It was possible that 
even when appropriate policies had been 
adopted some countries would have balance 
of payments difficulties from time to time. 
While capital movements might mitigate 
these difficulties, gold and foreign exchange 
reserves, ‘supplemented by drawing rights 
in the Fund, should make it possible for 
countries to deal with such imbalances as 
they occurred, mainly through fiscal and 
credit policies, without any need for the 
hasty introduction of measures that might 
have damaging consequences. 

The report observed that the Fund was 
continuing to play a vital role in the de- 
velopment of the less developed countries. 
Fund resources were available for periods 
of up to five years to countries in temporary 
balance of payments difficulties, with the 
primary objective of enabling the countries 
assisted to take effective corrective measures. 
Such assistance would make it possible for 
the developing countries to surmount any 
difficulty encountered in the course of de- 
velopment without harm to the economic 
structure of the country itself or to its trad- 
ing partners, and to increase the chances 
that development programs could- be ap- 
plied within the framework of financial 
stability under conditions free from the dis- 
torting effects of inflation. 

The increase of the Fund’s resources dur- 
ing the year covered in the report was an 
important contribution to the consolidation 
of the world’s payments systems. By April 
1960 the Fund’s amounted to 
more than $14 billion, of which nearly $3 


resources 


billion was in gold and $10.6 billion in cur- 
rency. Of the Fund’s currency resources 


more than $7 billion was in the currencies 


most usable in the Fund’s operations, e¢.g., 
United States and Canadian dollars and the 
currencies of the European industrial coun- 
tries and Japan. The Fund had at its dis- 
posal effective international assets of at least 
$10 billion. Its reserves equaled about 20 
percent of the aggregate reserves of all 
member countries, an amount available as 
a second line of reserves for use when mem- 
bers encountered temporary balance of pay- 
ments difficulties. The direction in which 
the reserves would be used could continu- 
ously be adapted to the changing conditions 
of the world economy; the repurchase prac- 
tices ensured that Fund resources which 
had served their purpose in one country 
would later be available elsewhere as 
needed. 

In its summary of the uses which had 
been made of the Fund’s resources, the re- 
port stated that purchases from the Fund 
during 1959-1960, totaling $165 million, 
had been substantially less than repurchases, 
which totaled $522 million. The total re- 
purchases were the second highest in the 
Fund’s history, exceeded only by those of 
the preceding year. Twenty-one members 
made repurchases—three in Europe, ten in 
Latin America, five in the Far East, two in 
the Middle East, and one in Africa—with 
several members spreading their repur- 
chases over a period of time and engaging 
in more than one repurchase transaction. 
The geographical distribution of the twelve 
members who purchased exchange from 
the Fund was narrower than that in 1958— 
1959; seven were in Latin America, two in 
Europe, two in the Midde East, and one in 
Africa. There were no transactions with 
industrial countries, and nearly all the pur- 
chases were made by members whose main 
source of exchange earnings was exports of 
The liquidity of the 
Fund in terms of gold and convertible cur- 


rencies increased as a result of the excess 


primary products. 


of purchases over repurchases and through 


implementation of the resolutions on the 
enlargement of Fund resources through in- 
creases in quotas. Gold holdings increased 
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during the year by the equivalent of $1,442.4 
million, reaching $2,994.6 million on April 
30, 1960. Total holdings of gold and of 
currencies that had previously been in de- 
mand by members—United States dollars, 
sterling, Deutsche marks, Canadian dollars, 
French francs, Belgian francs, and Nether- 
lands guilders—amounted at the end of 
the financial year to $9,306.7 million, $3,830 
million more than on April 30, 1959, while 
Fund commitments derived from the un- 
utilized balances of stand-by arrangements 
decreased from the equivalent of $1,132.8 
million the previous year to $291.9 million. 
It was anticipated that the notable improve- 
ment in the Fund’s liquidity position, 
which was expected to be enhanced by 
scheduled repurchases during the fiscal year 
1960-1961, would further increase the con- 
fidence of that substantial re- 
sources would be available in the Fund to 
serve as a second line of reserves. 

During the past fiscal year Portugal and 
Laos became members of the Fund with 
quotas of $60 million and $7.5 million, re- 
spectively, bringing total membership in 
the Fund to 70. 


members 


Fifteenth Annual Meeting 

The fifteenth annual meeting of the 
Board of the International 
Monetary Fund was held in Washington, 
D. C., from September 26 through Sep- 
tember 30, 1960, under the chairmanship 
of the Honorable Harold Holt, Governor 
for Australia. Mr. Per Jacobsson, Chair- 
man of the Executive Board and Managing 
Director of the Fund, outlined in the course 
of presenting the fifteenth annual report 
the constructive activities of the Fund dur- 
ing the year. The Fund had held the 


usual annual article XIV consultations con- 


of Governors 


cerning balance of payments restrictions. 
It had granted technical assistance to mem- 
ber countries, and in some cases even to 
countries not yet members of the Fund. 

2 International Monetary Fund, Summary Proceed 


ings of the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Board of 
Governors, September 1960, Washington, D. C., 1960. 


Fund missions had visited over 50 coun- 
tries, technical advisers had been resident 
in fifteen countries, and participants in the 
training program had come from 26 coun- 
tries. Technical assistance granted by the 
Fund for the year covered by the report 
was on a smaller scale, however, than in 
the three preceding years, reflecting an im- 
provement in the over-all world monetary 
position, particularly in the industrial coun- 
tries with larger drawing rights on the 
Fund. Of the stand-by arrangements 
granted or renewed during the year, the 
majority were in support of stabilization 
programs—two of them with European 
countries, Spain and Iceland, involving 
changes in par values. Member countries 
had exerted efforts to implement the pro- 
grams contained in their declarations of 
intent and had made substantial progress 
toward improving their monetary position. 
The total resources of the Fund had in- 
creased considerably over the past two 
years; with the increase in members’ quotas 
initiated at the annual meeting in New 
Delhi in 1958, the total had risen to $14.5 
billion, an increment of $5.4 billion. Only 
five countries had not accepted their quota 
increases at the time the report was drafted, 
and two of them were expected to do so by 
October 31, 1960. 

In presenting the fourteenth annual re- 
port, Mr. Jacobsson pointed out that he had 
examined the legal, policy, and procedural 
aspects connected with a member’s formal 
acceptance of the obligations of article VIII 
of the Fund agreement, and that on June 1, 
1960, the Executive Directors had agreed 
on a decision intended to serve as a guide 
to members in pursuance of the purposes of 
the Fund as set forth in article I of the 
agreement. Under the 
rangements of article XIV, members were 


transitional ar- 


entitled to maintain and adapt restrictions 
on payments and transfers for current inter- 


national transactions without the approval 


For a summary of the fourteenth annual meeting, see 
International Organization, Summer 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 
3), Pp. 460-471. 
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of the Fund. When, on the other hand, a 
country transferred its obligations to article 
VIII, it had to obtain the approval of the 
Fund for any current restrictions on pay- 
ments, and it had to obtain the prior ap- 
proval of the Fund for the introduction or 
reintroduction of restrictions, as well as for 
any revision of existing regulations. For 
countries that had only limited remaining 
restrictions and were not likely to need to 
resort to restrictive measures in the fore- 
seeable future, the transition to article VIII 
seemed to be the appropriate step. Several 
countries had considered it as such and had 
provided the Fund with detailed and com- 
prehensive information on their exchange 
systems. The decision of the Executive 
Directors outlined the methods of regular 
consultation with the Fund as more and 
more countries were about to assume the 
obligations of article VIII. Although regu- 
lar consultation was not mandatory for 
article VIII countries except in certain lim- 
ited circumstances, the Executive Directors 
emphasized that the Fund could provide 
technical facilities and advice to member 
countries and could act as a forum for the 
exchange of views on monetary and fiscal 
developments. The Directors stressed the 
merit of periodic discusson between the 
Fund and its members, even in the event no 
questions should arise involving action un- 
der article VIII. Discussions were to be 
planned jointly by the Fund and the mem- 
ber, including agreement on place and 
timing, and were to be held at intervals of 
about a year. 

Mr. Jacobsson next turned to an exami- 
nation of the specific problems of the under- 
developed countries. He pointed out that 
most of the Fund’s stand-by agreements 
had been with the less industrialized coun- 
tries in the past few years and that the 
Fund was especially aware of their prob- 
lems. The Fund had attempted to help 
them achieve stability based on curtailed 
budget expenditures and increased revenues 
through a policy of credit restraint. There 
was usually internal uncertainty and hesi- 


tancy following a period of continuously 
rising prices while the public and business- 
men got used to the idea of more stable 
prices, but once this period was past, stable 
money provided a reliable basis for a more 
enduring growth rate. The Fund helped 
member countries overcome monetary diffi- 
culties through technical and financial as- 
sistance and assisted in ensuring that devel- 
opment plans were worked out within the 
framework of financial stability. By avoid- 
ing a misuse of resources and by creating 
an atmosphere of general confidence, agree- 
ments with the Fund on stabilization pro- 
grams had helped countries obtain financial 
assistance from other sources. The Fund 
was also interested in helping the under- 
developed countries solve the problem of 
the general price weakness of many of their 
main export products. A possible solution 
was sought in international commodity 
agreements involving, among other meas- 
ures, the limitation of supplies, but it was 
recognized that this solution was not the 
answer to all commodity problems. In the 
long run, the Executive Director felt, 
the only really effective influence on market 
prices would come from a high and rising 
level of activity in both the industrially ad- 
vanced and in the less developed countries, 
and he pointed out that for many of the 
primary producing countries the main hope 
lay in the diversification of production. 
Thus, there had been in some essential re- 
spects substantial improvement in the gen- 
eral economic situation during the period 
under review, and problems which had 
been pressing for some years, 1.¢., external 
convertibility and greater price stability, 
were well under way to a more definite 
solution. 

In an overview of the world economic 
situation, the Managing Director stated 
that external convertibility had given new 
vigor to the working of the world’s ex- 
change markets and to the international 
banking system. Trade financing had been 
greatly facilitated as available liquid funds 
had been shifted from one money market 
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to another in response to changes in rela- 
tive interest With regard to the 
balance of payments position of the major 
trading countries, the most striking change 
had taken place in the United States, which 
had a deficit of $3.5 billion in both 1958 
and 1959, until recovery from the recession 
reversed this position. The main counter- 
parts of the payments deficit in the United 
States in 1958 and 1959 were large sur- 
pluses in a number of European countries, 
but it seemed, at the time the report was 
drafted, that the tendency toward balance 
in the foreign account of the United States 
had been matched by declining surpluses 
in Europe. Germany had the largest inflow 
of funds and posed a number of problems 


rates. 


because of its large surplus on current ac- 
count, averaging $1.3 billion per annum 
over the last three years. Mr. Jacobsson 
stated that in his opinion individual coun- 
tries, like individual business firms, could 
have liquid reserves that were too large; 
it was his feeling that the majority of the 
industrial countries, which exerted the more 
decisive influence in the trend of world 
affairs, already had adequate or nearly ade- 
quate reserves. Concerning the problem of 
inflation, Mr. Jacobsson felt that the mainte- 
nance of a stable exchange rate would ob- 
viate the danger of “imported inflation.” 
2mployment during the post-war years had 
been, by and large, at a high level, and 
there were many stabilizing factors present 
which would help to ensure a continuing 
high level of employment. It was impor- 
tant to remember, however, that with the 
attainment of a more stable price level, too 
high a level of costs and prices would tend 
to limit the volume of sales and production 
and thus cause unemployment. It was no 
mean achievement, he concluded, to have 
nearly doubled in one decade the volume 
of world trade and to have established an 
effective international payments and credit 
system based on convertible currency. 

3 International Monetary Fund, Press Release 334, 


December 9, 1960; see also International Financial 
News Survey (hereafter cited as IFNS), December 16, 


Prior to the annual meeting the Board of 
Governors had adopted resolutions increas- 
ing the quotas of Australia (from $300 mil- 
lion to $400 million), of Columbia (from 
$75 million to $100 million), and of Chile 
(from $75 million to $100 million). At 
the annual meeting itself the Board adopted 
resolutions providing for the following: 
1) approval of the rules for the conduct of 
the eighth regular election of Executive 
Directors; 2) adoption of the financial state- 
ments, the report on audit for the fiscal 
year ended April 30, 1960, and the admin- 
istrative budget; 3) approval of the alloca- 
tion to the General Reserve of $14,123,- 
958.43, the net income for the fiscal year 
ended April 30, 1960; 4) acceptance of 
the amendments to rules and regulations 
adopted by the Executive Board since the 
fourteenth annual meeting; 5) adoption of 
the terms and conditions for admission to 
membership in the Fund of Nepal and 
Nigeria; and 6) approval of an increase in 
the quota of Yugoslavia to $120 million. 


Other Matters 

It was announced on December g, 1960, 
that the government of Argentina had en- 
tered into a stand-by agreement with the 
International Monetary Fund. The agree- 
ment authorized drawings up to $100 mil- 
lion over the next twelve months in curren- 
cies held by the Fund, with a view to 
assisting the continued stabilization efforts 
of the Argentine government by providing 
currencies to be used for the maintenance 
of an orderly exchange market.’ It was 
felt that drawings under the arrangement 
might prove unnecessary in view of the 
strong reserve position Argentina had al- 
ready attained. The Fund announced on 


December 27, 1960, that it was making 


/ 


available to the government of Yugoslavia 
the equivalent of $75 million, to be used in 


support of a program of exchange reform 


and trade liberalization to strengthen the 


1960 (Vol. 12, No. 75), p. 601. For a summary of 
previous activities of the Fund, see International Or- 
ganization, Winter 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 1), p. 194-195. 
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Yugoslav economy and to facilitate trade 
and payments relations." Of the $75 million 
provided by the Fund, the equivalent of 
$45 million was to be drawn in a single 
transaction when the Yugoslav government 
put its program into effect, while the re- 
maining $30 million was to be available 
under the terms of a one-year stand-by ar- 
rangemest. Ja ecember 30, 1960, it was 
announce! Jiat the Fund had entered into 
a one-year stand-by arrangement with Tur- 
key authorizing that government to draw 
the equivalent of $37.5 million in currencies 
held by the Fund.’ This arrangement, to- 
gether with a $50 million credit provided 
by the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation was intended to help 
the maintain and 
reinforce a stabilization program begun in 


Turkish government 


1958. 

The government of Chile on February 
10, 1961, obtained the approval of the In- 
Fund for an im- 
Argentine 


ternational Monetary 


~mediate drawing of 


amounting to the equivalent of $16 mil- 


pesos 


lion, and for a stand-by arrangement au- 
thorizing additional drawings up to the 
equivalent ot $75 million over the next 
twelve months in currencies held by the 
Fund.’ The resources provided by the Fund 
were to be supplemented by additional f- 
nancial support of $30 million from the 
United States government and $30 million 
from a group of private banks. Chile’s 
drawing of Argentine pesos was the first to 
be made from the Fund in a Latin Ameri- 
can currency and was to be used in partial 
settlement of a balance, amounting to $32 
million in favor of Argentina, which had 
a_ bilateral and 

A stand-by arrange- 


accumulated under trade 


payments agreement. 
ment between the government of Iceland 
and the International Monetary Fund was 


Fund, Press Release 335, 


IFNS, 


* International Monetary 
December 27, 1960; see als 
(Vol. 13, No. 1), p. 1 

5 International Monetary Fund, Press Release 336, 
December 30, 1960; see also JFNS, January 13, 1961 
(Vol. 13, No. 1), p. 1. 

* International Monetary Fund, Press Release 
February 10, 1961; see also IFNS, February 17, 
(Vol. 13, No. 6), p. 142-143. 


6 


January 13, 1961 


338, 
19061 


The 


announced on February 14, 1961.’ 


Fund was to make available $1,625,000 in 
support of that country’s economic stabiliza- 


tion program. The assistance from the 
Fund was to help Iceland maintain policies 
aimed at internal stability and external bal- 
ance while further reducing its use of 
restrictive foreign exchange practices. On 
February 28, 1961, the Fund announced 
that it had entered into a stand-by arrange- 
ment with Peru authorizing the Peruvian 
government to draw the equivalent of $30 
million over the next twelve months in cur- 
rencies held by the Fund.” The arrange- 
ment was designed to assure the continu- 
ing convertibility of the Peruvian currency 
and thus to support the Peruvian govern- 
ment in its efforts to strengthen the national 
economy. 

On December 30, the United Kingdom 
repurchased the sum of £ 16,933,500 from 
the Fund by a voluntary payment of $47,- 
413,800.. On the same day it was an- 
nounced that the Fund had agreed to pur- 
chase from the Union of South Africa ster- 
ling and Deutsche marks equivalent to 
$37.5 million in three installments. 

The record of Fund transactions pub- 
lished in December showed that during 
October net drawings from the Fund’s re- 
sources fell to below $1 billion for the first 
time since March 1957; the figure for Oc- 
tober stood at $949,300,000 as compared 
with $1,016,000 at the end of the preceding 
month.” During October the United King- 
dom repurchased the equivalent of $83,- 
170,000 from the Fund, Argentina repur- 
chased $7,500,000, and Colombia _repur- 
chased $2,400,000. Early in November net 
drawings were further reduced by $131,- 
085,000 when France completed its repur- 
chase. Drawings were made in October by 
Argentina ($7 million), El Salvador ($2 

7 International Monetary Fund, Press Release 340, 
February 14, 1961; see also IFNS, February 17, 
(Vol. 13, No. 6), p. 143 

® International Monetary 
February 28, 1961. 

* International Monetary Fund, Press Release 4337, 
December 30, 1960; see also IFNS, January 13, 
(Vol. 13, No. 1), p. 1. 


%” IFNS, December 9, 
600. 


1961 


Fund, Press Release 441, 


1961 


1960 (Vol. 12, No. 74), p. 
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million), Honduras ($1.25 million), and 
the United Arab Republic, Syrian Region 
($5,375,000). During November and De- 
cember 1960 member countries purchased 
the equivalent of $72 million from the 
Fund.” Under stand-by arrangements, Ar- 
gentina purchased $7 million, El Salvador 
$9.25 million, and Paraguay $1 million in 
November, while Iran purchased $12.5 mil- 
November and $2.5 million in 
December. Also in December, the Union 
of South Africa purchased $12.5 million 
and the United Arab Republic (Egyptian 
Region) $27.3 million. In addition to a 
voluntary repurchase by the United King- 


lion in 


dom in December,” repurchases in respect 
to past drawings in November and Decem- 
ber were as follows: Argentina—$4 million, 
Bolivia—$1 million, France—$131.1 
lion, Indonesia—$g.5 million, Paraguay— 
$.4 million, Sudan—$.4 million, Turkey— 
$3 million, Burma—$4 million, and Chile 
—$6.3 million. 

Increases in quotas of member countries 
reported in December showed that the 


mil- 


quota of Afghanistan rose from $10 mil- 
lion to $22.5 million, that of Burma from 
$15 million to $30 million, that of Vene- 
zuela from $15 million to $150 million, and 
that of Chile 75 million to $100 
million. 

The report of the the 
Fund for the year 1960 published in Janu- 
ary showed that by the end of the year 
41 countries had drawn the equivalent of 

3.7 billion from the Fund.” 
as in 1958 and 1959, drawings were sub- 


from 


transactions of 


During 1960, 


stantially less than repurchases: fourteen 
countries drew the equivalent of $280 mil- 
lion in various currencies and seventeen 
countries repurchased the equivalent of 
$711 million in gold and United States 
dollars, with the that the total 
amount outstanding was reduced to $866 
million. Of the total drawn, $148 million 
was in United States dollars and the equiv- 
alent of $132 million in the currencies of 


result 


11 JFNS, February 3, 1961 (Vol. 13, No. 4), p. 32. 
12 See above, p. 304 

143 FNS, January 13, 1961 
14 International Monetary Fund, 


(Vol. 13, No. 1), p. 8. 
Press Release 339, 


Denmark, France, the Netherlands, West 
Germany, and the United Kingdom. Of 
the total repurchases, $579 million was in 
United States dollars, so that countries out- 
side the United States transferred about 
$431 million net in dollars to the Fund 


during the year. At the end of 1960, the 


Fund’s total resources amounted to approxi- 
mately $14.8 billion, including $3,239 mil- 
lion in gold and more than $7 billion in 
currencies wholly or externally convertible, 
including $2,570 million in United States 


dollars. Stand-by arrangements were in 
effect with Argentina, Colombia, El Salva- 
dor, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, 
Iran, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Peru, Spain, 
and Venezuela; the undrawn portions of 
these arrangements amounted to $383 mil- 
lion. During 1960 there were no additions 
to the Fund’s membership of 68 countries, 
but by the end of the year formal applica- 
tions for membership were pending from 
eight countries. 

On February 15, 1961, ten members of the 
Fund—Belgium, France, West Germany, 
Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, Peru, Sweden, and the United King- 
dom—formally accepted the obligations of 
currency convertibility set forth in article 
VIII of the Fund agreement.” The ten 
countries had previously availed themselves 
of the transitional provisions of article XIV, 
under which they were permitted to main- 
tain and adapt exchange restrictions without 
the prior approval of the Fund. Under arti- 
cle VIII they were to be subject to provi- 
sions disallowing 1) restrictions on current 
payments, 2) multiple exchange rates, and 
3) discriminatory currency practices, with- 
out the prior approval of the Fund. Ten 
other countries in the western hemisphere 
had previously accepted the obligations of 
article VIII and, with the addition of the 
ten new countries, practically all currencies 
used to finance international trade and pay- 
ments would be convertible under article 


VIII. 


February 15, 1961; see also IFNS, February 17, 1961 
(Vol. 13, No. 6), p. 142. For the statements of the 
Managing Director on this topic at the fifteenth an- 
nual meeting, see above, p. 301-302. 
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United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 


Executive Board 

The Executive Board of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) held its 57th ses- 
sion in Paris from October 28 to December 
12, 1960. Under the heading, Execution 
of the Program, the Board discussed the 
iten “Commemoration of anniversaries of 
great personalities and events.” In connec- 
tion with this item it decided to 
request the Director-General to dispatch 


was 


circular letters to member states, national 
commissions, and nongovernmental organi- 
zations drawing their attention to an at- 
tached list of great personalities and events 
and asking them to inform the Director- 
General of action taken by them to or- 
ganize such commemorative celebrations as 
they deemed appropriate. 

With regard to the forthcoming General 
Conference, the Board prepared the revised 
agenda of the Conference.’ The Board also, 
after considering the application of the 
government of Kuwait for membership in 
UNESCO,’ decided to recommend to the 
General Conference the admission to mem- 
bership of that country. In addition, the 
Board approved the proposed invitations to 
observers to the Conference’ and authorized 
the Director-General to invite as observers 
representatives of the trust territories of 
Ruanda-Urundi and Tanganyika, and of 
the territory of Mauritius, as well as ob- 
servers from a number of international non- 
With respect 
to the preparation of the program and 
budget for the period 1963-1964, the Board 
decided, inter alia, to recommend to the 
General Conference that it invite not only 
member states but also the organs of the 
UN system, the other intergovernmental 
organizations having agreements with 
UNESCO, and the international nongov- 


governmental organizations. 


1 Document 57 EX/Decisions, December 22, 1960. 
For a summary of the 56th session, see International 
Organization, Autumn 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 4), p. 
669-6070. 

2 Document 57 EX/21 and Addendum. 


ernmental organizations admitted to con- 
sultative send to the Director- 
General, during the first six months of 


Status to 


1961, their proposals and suggestions con- 
cerning the program for the aforemen- 
tioned period. 

In discussing the Fund, the 
Board commended to the attention of the 
General Conference the activity of the 
Director-General in the following areas: 1) 
in establishing a sound basis for the cooper- 
ation of UNESCO with the UN Special 
Fund and member states with a view to 


Special 


promoting technical, social, and economic 
development; 2) in elaborating and operat- 
ing efficiently the projects entrusted to 
UNESCO; and 3) in ensuring a continuing 
flow of requests to the Special Fund by as- 
sisting member states in the preparation of 
demands in the fields of technical education, 
scientific research, and secondary education, 
particularly in the newly developing coun- 
Africa. It took note of the five 
projects for which it was proposed that 
UNESCO be the executing agency. 


tries of 


In the course of the discussion of ex- 
Board ex- 
efforts to 
secure improved coordination between the 
activities of UNESCO and those of the 
UN, the specialized agencies and the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. Turning 
to the question of aid to the Republic of 
the Congo (Leopoldville), the Board au- 
thorized the Director-General, inter alia: 
1) to recruit, on behalf of the educational 
authorities of the Republic of the Congo, 
teachers for secondary, normal, and techni- 
cal schools; 2) to provide the Central Min- 


ternal relations, the Executive 


pressed satisfaction with the 


istry of Education and Fine Arts and the 
provincial ministries of the Republic of the 
Congo with such expert assistance as re- 
quested to strengthen and develop the 
* Document 57 EX/3 
* Document 57 EX/14. 


5 Documents 57 EX/13 and Addenda, 11 C/22 
Addendum, and 57 EX/15 and Addendum, 
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educational system of that country; and 3) 
to grant, in agreement with the UN, such 
aid to higher education and training as 
might be required. Concerning UNESCO's 
relations with international nongovern- 
mental organizations, the Board decided to 
recommend that the 


approve a revised directive requiring the 


General Conference 
Director-General to transmit periodically to 
the Executive Board the list 
of international nongovernmental organi- 
with 


for decision 
zations desirous of cooperating 
UNESCO. 

After dealing in detail with certain ad- 
ministrative and financial questions, the 
Board moved on to miscellaneous matters, 
taking the following decisions, inter alia: 
1) to set up a working party to examine 
the relationships of the principal organs of 
UNESCO and to submit suggestions con- 
cerning the improvement of working meth- 
ods of the General Conference; and 2) with 
regard to cooperation between UNESCO, 
on the one hand, and the International De- 
velopment Association and Inter-American 
Development Bank, on the other, to recom- 
mend that the Director-General continue to 
explore with those agencies ways in which 
UNESCO could be helpful in their future 
operations in the field of education and 
science. 

The Executive Board held its 58th ses- 
sion in Paris on December 15 and 16, 
1960. The Board approved the list of invi- 
tations to the 24th International Confer- 
Public Education to be held in 
Geneva in July 1961.’ After considering 
the proposal for the establishment of a 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
and UNESCO joint policy committee on 
oceanography referred to it by the Gen- 
eral Conference, the Board requested the 
Director-General to consult with the Direc- 
tor-General of FAO and the executive 
heads of other organizations of the United 
Nations system interested in the problem 


ence on 


6 Document 58 EX/Decisions, December 27, 1960. 
7 Document 58 EX/2. 


§ Document 58 EX/3. 


and to submit a report on the consulta- 
tions at the next session of the Board.” In 
accordance with the directives concerning 
UNESCO’s relations international nongov- 
ernmental organizations, the Director-Gen- 
eral submitted proposals for subventions to 
certain organizations, and the Board ap- 
proved them.’ 

During the course of its 58th session the 
Board also approved, inter alia: 1) a pro- 
posal to modify the terms of reference and 
statutes of the International Advisory Com- 
mittee on Research in the Natural Sciences 
Program of UNESCO; 2) the draft stat- 
utes of the International Committee for the 
Advancement of Adult Education; and 3) 
the draft statutes of the International Ad- 
visory Committee on Bibliography, Docu- 
mentation, and Terminology as amended 
during discussion at the 58th session. In 
addition, the Board considered the emer- 
gency program of financial aid to African 
member and associate states and authorized 
the Director-General to take action by send- 
ing: 1) a circular letter to member and 
associate states requesting information on 
the voluntary contributions they planned to 
make for the benefit of the African states, 
and 2) a letter to African member and asso- 
ciate states asking them to provide an analy- 
quantitative statement of their 
needs.” On the basis of the information 
received from these letters a tentative pro- 
gram of action for 1961-1963 was to be 
drawn up and submitted to the 5gth session 
of the Board for approval. Finally, the 
Board directed the Director-General: 1) to 
initiate the first phase of the emergency 
program to survey educational needs in 
Liberia, the Cameroons, and Togo; 2) to 


sis and 


provide the services of overseas teachers and 
professors to Somalia and Liberia; and 3) 
to enlist the cooperation of other United 
Nations organizations in carrying out this 
program, especially with respect to joint 


surveys. 


® Document 58 EX/4. 
1% Document 58 EX/o. 
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The Board set the opening date of its 
59th session for May 25, 1961. 


Other Matters 

From July 5 to 13, 1960, a commission of 
experts met at UNESCO House in Paris to 
advise on the conduct of an international 
study of university admissions to be under- 
taken under the auspices of UNESCO and 
the International Association of Universi- 
ties (IAU), with the financial assistance of 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York.” 
The joint UNESCO/IAU research pro- 
gram, to be initiated in October 1960, was 
to last From July 11 to 16, 
1960, an intergovernmental conference on 


two years. 
oceanographic research was held in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark.” The conference deci- 
sively supported UNESCO’s role as a focal 
point for the coordination of oceanographic 
research and as an agency concerned with 
the training of scientists. The most impor- 
tant recommendation of the conference pro- 
vided for the: establishment of an intergov- 
ernmental oceanographic commission, within 
the framework of UNESCO, to be made 
up of representatives of states willing to 
participate in oceanographic programs re- 
quiring concerted action. 

The second World Adult Education Con- 
ference was held in Montreal, Canada, from 
August 22 to 31, 1960, under the auspices 
of the Canadian National Commission for 
UNESCO.” ‘The conference summed up 
its conclusions in a declaration which ap- 
pealed to individuals and governments to 
pay due attention to the importance of 
adult education in an era when the world’s 
foremost problem was to learn to survive 
by harnessing human inventiveness for the 
happiness of mankind. The declaration, 
unanimously adopted by the conference, 
concluded that adult education should be 
treated as a necessary part of the educa- 


tional provisions of every country. In Sep- 

1 UNESCO Chronicle, October 1960 (Vol. 6, No. 
10), Pp. 342-347 

2 [bid., p. 352-355 

18 [bid., October 1960 (Vol. 6, No. 10), p. 337-338, 
and December 1960 (Vol. 6, No. 12), p. 451-453. 


tember 1960 the 23d International Confer- 
ence on Public Education, convened jointly 
by UNESCO and the International Bureau 
of Education (IBE), was held in Geneva, 
Switzerland.” The agenda included two 
main topics, viz., 1) the secondary school 
curriculum, and 2) special education for 
mentally handicapped children. As a result 
of the increase in school population in 
1958-1959, education budgets had been ex- 
panded, the delegates were told. Secondary 
education was most affected by the increase 
in school population, and there were cur- 
rently nearly 50 million children enrolled 
in secondary schools in go countries. With 
respect to the secondary school curriculum, 
the consensus was that character building 
and social studies should be added to purely 
intellectual development and that overloaded 
syllabi should be revised with greater em- 
phasis on content. Concerning special edu- 
cation for the mentally deficient child, it 
was pointed out that an inquiry carried out 


by IBE in 


71 countries had found that at 


least 4 percent of the world’s children were 


mentally handicapped but potentially edu- 
catable, although the problem of teaching 
the mentally handicapped child had previ- 
ously been put aside in favor of more 
seemingly urgent ones. 

Among other conferences in which 
UNESCO participated were: 1) the Inter- 
national Conference on Physics Education, 
held at UNESCO House from July 28 to 
August 4, 1960, under the auspices of the 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation and UNESCO, and organized by 
the International Union of Pure and Ap- 
plied Physics;” and 2) a conference on the 
social implications of industrialization and 
technological change, organized by UNES- 
CO and the National Commissions of 
Canada and the United States, that took 
place at the University of Chicago from 
September 15 to 22, 1960." UNESCO also 

14 Tbid., 


3 [bid., 
% [bid., 


October 1960 (Vol. 6, No : 
October (Vol. 6, No. 10), : 
December 1960 (Vol. 6, No. 12), p. 462 


1960 
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participated in other meetings and seminars, 
inter alia: 1) a meeting of experts on the 
training of social workers, convened by the 
UN and UNESCO in Paris from July 4 to 
13, 1960;" 2) an international seminar 
“Mathematics and the Social Sciences” held 
at Menthon-St. Bernard, France, from July 
I to 27, 1960, under the auspices of the 


Ecole pratique des hautes études (Paris) 
and UNESCO;* and 3) a roundtable dis- 
cussion on the production and distribution 
of short films, held during the Venice Film 
Festival, from July 26 to 31, 1960, and 
organized by the Festival and the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Cinematographic Art 
with the aid of UNESCO.” 


World Health Organization 


Executive Board 

The Executive Board of the World 
Health Organization (WHO) held its 26th 
session in Geneva from October 25 to No- 
vember 4, 1960, under the chairmanship 
of Dr. H. M. Penido.’ Dr. M. G. Candau, 
Director-General of WHO, reported on 
WHO assistance to the Republic of the 
Congo (Leopoldville) deriving from the 
request of the Secretary-General and the 
Security Council in July 1960 that WHO 
take part in the UN emergency program 
Twenty-eight WHO staff 
members had immediately been assigned 


in the Congo. 


to the Congo, and within a few weeks 28 
medical teams had been sent by 25 national 
Red Cross, Red Crescent, and Red Lion 
and Sun Societies as the result of an appeal 
by WHO to the International Committee 
of the Red Cross and the League of Red 
Cross Societies. These teams made it pos- 
sible to get a number of hospitals operating 
again in the cities and in the interior. To 
meet the long-range medical needs of the 
Congo where there were as yet no native 
doctors, assistants medicaux were selected 
for further training and given WHO fel- 
lowships to attend medical schools so that 
they might become fully qualified doctors. 
To cope with the crisis the UN guaran- 
teed the funds necessary for WHO to en- 
gage 130 health workers of all categories 
to work for the Congolese government. 
Dr. Candau concluded his report by em- 
™ Jbid., October 1960 (Vol. 6, No. 10), p. 365-366. 
18 [bid., December 1960 (Vol. 6, No. 12), p. 262. 
19 Jhid., October 1960 (Vol. 6, No. 10), p. 367. 


1 World Health Organization, Official Records, Nos. 
106 and 107, ‘‘Executive Board, Twenty-Sixth Session,’’ 


phasizing that, if political stability and 
normal administration could be effectuated, 
the medical problems of the Congo would 
not be difficult to solve; the preventative 
work carried out under the Belgian admin- 
istration could then be resumed and the 
threat of the spread of disease effectively 
averted. The Board commended the Direc- 
tor-General for the prompt and effective 
measures taken to provide health assistance 
to the Republic of the Congo, and asked 
him to continue to render such assistance, 
with special emphasis on the training of 
local staff. The Board also extended thanks 
to the International Committee of the Red 
Cross, the League of Red Cross Societies, 
and the governments that had helped in 
the emergency health program. 

Turning to budgetary matters, the Board 
recommended the adoption by the Four- 
teenth World Health Assembly of an effec- 
tive working budget of $21,576,480 for 
1962, representing an increase of approxi- 
mately 10 percent over the preceding year, 
to provide for: 1) an expansion in field 
activities; 2) increased statutory staff costs; 
and 3) an extension of headquarters activi- 
ties, including medical research and in- 
creased allotments for organizational meet- 
The Board 
recommended reductions in the provisions 
for certain project activities in the Euro- 
pean Region before the final working 
budget was decided upon. Following the 


ings and for regional offices. 


Parts I 
January 
summary of the 
ganization, Summer 


475. 


and II, Geneva, 1960; and WHO Chronicle, 
(Vol. 15, No. 1), p. 26-29. For a 
25th session, see International Or- 
1960 (Vol. 14, No. 3), p. 473- 


IQOI 
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consideration of the budget, the Director- 
General presented a report on the status 
of the Malaria Eradication Special Account 
as of September 30, 1960. At that date the 
fund was $4,785,000 short of the amount 
required for financing malaria eradication 
in 1961. Accordingly, the Board decided 
that some part of the program should be 
financed from the regular budget of WHO. 
The Director-General was also urged to 
continue efforts to obtain voluntary con- 
tributions, and a plan for the issue by mem- 
ber states of postage stamps devoted to 
the program was endorsed. The Universal 
Postal Union was invited to participate in 
this plan, which was designed to stimulate 
interest in the battle against malaria. Dur- 
ing the session the government of the 
United States announced a contribution of 
$4 million to the Special Account for the 
year 1961, thus bringing the total amount 
it had donated to $15 million. 

The Executive Board also discussed, inter 
alia: 1) a report on contributions to the 
various sub-accounts of the Voluntary Fund 
for Health Promotion for bilharziasis re- 
search and for research on insecticide re- 
sistance and vector control; 2) a report by 
the Director-General on work on the new 
WHO building; 3) the adoption of Rus- 
sian as the third working language in 
the Regional Committee and the Regional 
Office for Europe; 4) the announcement 
by the Director-General that, as a result 
of the acceptance of amendments to the 
WHO, membership on 
the Executive Board had been raised from 
eighteen to 24 on October 25, 1960; and 


constitution of 


5) a decision to invite Dr. Arnold Sauter 
(Switzerland) to preside at the technical 
discussions dealing with recent progress in 
Fourteenth 
Finally, it was 


tuberculosis control at the 
World Health Assembly. 
decided that the 27th session of the Execu- 
tive Board would be held in New Delhi, 
commencing January 30, 1961, immediately 

2 World Health Organization, Oficial Records, No. 


105, ““The Work of WHO, ~ Annual Report of 


1960; 
the Director-General to the World Health Assembly 


prior to the Fourteenth World Health As- 
sembly to be held in that city. 


Director-General’s Report 

The report on the work of WHO in 
1960 was prefaced by an introduction by 
the Director-General, Dr. M. G. Candau.’ 
Outlining the principal features of the 1960 
program, Dr. Candau stated that the out- 
standing activity undertaken by WHO dur- 
ing the year was the assistance given to 
the Republic of the Congo (Leopoldville) 
to enable it to cope with the emergency 
health situation. In meeting this challenge, 
WHO demonstrated the value of its coordi- 
nating and advisory functions in a situation 
WHO's 


response to the challenge was one of the 


where time was the vital factor. 


best proofs of the soundness of its structure 
and of the maturity it had reached barely 
twelve years after it had come into being. 
During 1960, the Director-General’s report 
pursued, shortage of funds continued to 
handicap WHO’s efforts to assist the ever- 
increasing number of countries engaged in 
malaria eradication campaigns, but there 
was significant progress in various fields 
related to the malaria program. Recom- 
mendations by the Expert Committee on 
Malaria which would have an important 
bearing on the future progress of national 
eradication campaigns included: 1) a pro 
posal that analytical studies of the cost of 
the consolidation phase in malaria eradica- 
tion programs be undertaken; 2 
that field 

mining the best 


a sugges- 


tion investigations for deter- 


and most economical 
insecticide dosages be instigated; and 3) a 
recommendation that research on anti- 
malarial drugs and on the techniques for 
the rapid diagnosis of malaria infections 


be initiated. A general review of the situa- 


tion in tropical Africa had shown that the 


interruption of transmission was entirely 
feasible in most of the territories concerned, 
and to the United Nations,'’ Geneva, 1960 For a 


summary of the 1959 annual report, see International 
Organization, Summer 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 3), p. 475. 
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provided that total insecticidal coverage was 
assured, 

The report then turned to the field of 
communicable diseases, pointing out that in 
the year under consideration emphasis had 
been placed on the creation or strengthen- 
ing of epidemiological services, particularly 
in relation to bilharziasis. Important steps 
toward the eradication of smallpox had 
been taken in Southeast Asia as the result 
of pilot programs initiated there, while 
mass vaccination campaigns were already 
under way in the Western Pacific Region. 
In the Southeast Asian Region two main 
problems were encountered, poor sanitation 
and malnutrition, and WHO had under- 
taken programs in both these areas. Sani- 
tary engiweers had been trained and plans 
implemented which aimed at the control 
of man’s physical and environmental con- 
ditions. The problem of sanitation in the 
European Region was more a man-made 
problem than a natural one, according to 
the report; early in the year the Community 
Water Supply Special Account had received 
its first contribution, making possible accel- 
eration of the environmental sanitation 
spearhead program and allowing more as- 
sistance to governments in organizing, f- 
nancing, and operating safe and adequate 
water supplies. As for nutrition, the major 
problem was felt to be protein malnutrition 
Much attention was 
focused on the production of cheap and 
suitable protein-rich foods, with emphasis 


pulses and other foods that 


in young children. 


on the use of 


did not require industrial processing. The 


Protein Advisory Group was reorganized 
and its terms of reference extended to in- 
clude advisory services to the Food and 
Agriculture Organization and the UN 
Children’s Fund, as well as to WHO. With 
further regard to nutrition, socio-anthro- 
pological studies were carried out in the 
Federation of Malaya, and the Institute of 
Nutrition of Central America and Panama 
expanded the production of Incaparina, a 


3 WHO Chroncile, November 


11), p. 440. 


1960 (Vol. I4, No. 


mixture of vegetable proteins with a nutri- 
tive value similar to that of milk. The 
Director-General also referred, inter alia, 
to progress in 1960 in the fields of: non- 
communicable diseases; mental health; ru- 
ral health in the regions of Southeast 
Asia, the Western Pacific, the Americas, 
and Africa; education and training; and 
medical research. The report noted, in 
conclusion, that during 1960 there was a 
significant increase in the membership of 
WHO. With the addition of the Republic 
of Cameroun, Kuwait, Republic of Togo, 
the Central African Republic, and the Re- 
public of Dahomey, full membership had 
grown to 92. 


Other Matters 

The regional committees of WHO met 
at various places throughout the world dur- 
ing the summer of 1960. The Regional 
Committee for Africa held its tenth session 
in Accra, Ghana, from August 8 to 13.’ In 
the course of the meetings it was pointed 
out that, owing to the rapid achievement 
of independence by many African countries, 
WHO had to deal with an increasing num- 
requests. The fight against com- 
diseases was discussed, with 
stress on work in the field of malaria; it 
was noted that transmission of the disease 
had already been completely interrupted 
in many places. The fight against yaws 
and leprosy had reached an advanced stage, 
and in some areas yaws was no longer a 
public health problem. Technical discus- 
sions centered on environmental sanitation. 
Finally, the committee endorsed an in- 
crease in the budget and in the number 
of projects to be undertaken. At the 
eleventh session of the WHO Regional 
Committee for the Western Pacific, meet- 


ber of 
municable 


ing in Manila, the Philippines, from Au- 
gust 12 to 17, 1960, it was noted that 
encouraging progress had been made in 
strengthening national health administra- 
tions and that during the previous year at- 


4 Ibid., p. 445-447. 
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tention had been paid to the need for 
better coordination and careful planning. 
Especially effective projects had been those 


dealing with environmental _ sanitation, 


yaws, intensification of anti-malarial work, 


nursing, and maternal and child health 


centers. It was also noted that there had 
been reluctance in some quarters to bring 
legislation on leprosy control into line with 
scientific advances and that WHO should 
increase its public information and educa- 
tional activities with regard to that disease. 
A resolution was adopted by the commit- 
tee urging member states to give priority 
to malaria eradication programs and to 
ensure that the necessary money, personnel, 
and materials were made available. The 
subject of the technical discussions at the 
session was the organization and admin- 
istration of rural health services. The Di- 
recting Council of the Pan American 
Health Organization, the WHO Regional 
Committee for the Americas, held its 
twelfth meeting from August 14 to 26 in 
Havana, Cuba.’ Subjects discussed at the 
session included, inter alia: 1) the program 
of work for 1961, comprising 254 projects 
to be carried out with the collaboration of 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, the 
WHO Regional Office for the Americas; 
2) the proposed program and budget for 
1962; 3) the annual report of the Regional 
Director for the Americas stressing the 
inter-relationship of health, welfare, and 
economy by the Regional Office in its work; 
4) the economic aspects of malaria eradi- 
cation; 5) smallpox eradication; and 6) 
technical, administrative, legal, and finan- 
cial aspects of garbage and refuse disposal. 
The WHO Regional Committee for Europe 
held its tenth session at Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, from August 16 to 20, 1960." The 
annual report of the Regional Director for 
Europe pointed out that a special attempt 
was being made to establish a balance 
between intra-country and inter-country 
programs. Two new services had been 


5 [bid., p. 441-443. 
© Ibid., Pp. 444-445. 


initiated at the Regional Office, one deal- 
ing with chronic diseases and geriatrics, 
and the other with epidemiology and 
health statistics. Education and training 
programs had continued to be the prin- 
ciple WHO activity in the region during 
the year covered in the report. The 
Regional Office had undertaken studies 
aiming at setting up measurements and 
controls for air pollution. During the year 
WHO had rendered disaster assistance 
when 10,000 people had been poisoned by 
contaminated cooking oil in the Meknes 
area of Morocco and when an earthquake 
had struck at Agadir. Other items dis- 
cussed at the meetings included radiation 
protection, rehabilitation, mental health 
work, and cooperation with other organi- 
zations. The Regional Committee for 
Southeast Asia met for its thirteenth ses- 
sion from August 22 to 29 at Bandung, 
Indonesia.’ During the period August 1959 
to June 1960 there had been much sick- 
ness in the region, the Regional Director 
stated in his report. Malnutrition and poor 
sanitation, both due to poverty, were the 
main causes of the deplorable state of pub- 
lic health in Southeast Asia. During the 
year under review, WHO had helped gov- 
ernments in the region with 129 projects 
employing 238 WHO field workers. Malaria 
eradication programs had made progress 
despite difficulties, while smallpox and 
tuberculosis were also being combatted. 
WHO had assisted in the development of 
epidemiological units, in maternal and 
child health programs, and in sanitation 
projects. The Regional Director was asked 
by the committee to urge governments to 
develop health programs for children and 
to provide an up-to-date statement on in- 
secticide resistance in various parts of the 
world that might be of assistance to gov- 
ernments in malaria eradication. The tech- 
nical discussions of the committee involved 
the evaluation of training programs for 
auxiliary personnel in the region. 


* [bid., P. 443-444. 
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During July 1960 two WHO expert com- 
mittees held meetings in Geneva. From 
July 11 to 16 the WHO Expert Committee 
on Antibiotics met to discuss the problem 
of standardizing methods of carrying out 
microbial sensitivity tests for survey and 
clinical purposes; and from July 25 to 30 
the WHO Expert Committee on Malaria 
convened for the purpose of examining the 
present situation of malaria eradication and 
the prospects for the future.” August meet- 
ings included the following: 1) the WHO 
Expert Committee on Public Health Ad- 
ministration session on the planning of 
public health services, held in Geneva from 


August 1 to 6; 2) a conference, convened 


in Copenhagen from August 22 to 26 by 
the WHO Regional Office for Europe, 
of medical officers preparing study pro- 
grams for students receiving WHO fellow- 
ships; and 3) two meetings held in Geneva 
from August 22 to 27, that of the WHO 
Expert Committee on Dental Health and 
that of the WHO Expert Committee on 


October 
ibid., September 


1960 (Vol. 14, No. 10), p. 411I- 
1960 (Vol 14, No. 9), 


8 [bid., 
412, and 
Pp. 370. 

* Ibid., October 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 10), p. 411I- 
412, and ibid., November 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 11), p. 


449. 
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Professional and Technical Education of 
Medical and Auxiliary Personnel.’ 

During the final months of 1960 the fol- 
lowing meetings of WHO expert commit- 
tees took place in Geneva: 1) from Sep- 
tember 20 to October 1, that of the Expert 
Committee on Bilharziasis; 2) from No- 
vember 21 to 26, that of the Expert Com- 
mittee on Maternal and Child Health; and 
3) from December 5 to 10, that of the 
Expert Committee on Health Statistics.” A 
WHO inter-regional conference on tech- 
niques of conducting surveys on the epi- 
demiology of mental disorders was held in 
Naples from December 6 to 15, 1960.” 
Finally, seminars in which WHO partici- 
pated included 1) the child guidance semi- 
nar which took place in Brussels from 
August 29 to September g, under the aus- 
pices of the WHO Regional Office for 
Europe, and 2) the seminar on occupational 
health which was convened in Tokyo from 
October 17 to 29 under the joint auspices 
of WHO, the International Labor Organi- 
zation, and the Japanese government.” 


” [bid., 
and ibid., 
11 [bid., 
12 [bid., 
and ibid., 


January 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 1), p. 32-33, 
February 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 2), p. 67-68. 
February 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 2), p. 68. 

October 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 10), p. 413, 
February 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 2), p. 68-69. 





III. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Arab League 


The press reported in late October 1960 
that an Arab spokesman had announced 
plans for opening an office of the Arab 
League in New Delhi, India, in an effort 
to counteract Israeli overtures toward South 
Asia.’ The press report added that the New 
Delhi office of the Arab League would 
eventually have under its supervision League 
branches to be established in Ceylon, Burma, 
and Indonesia. It was reported that the New 
Delhi would concentrate on such 
League matters as the Arab economic block- 
ade of Israel, the Palestinian refugees, and 
Arab cooperation in oil and commerce. 

The foreign ministers of the Arab League 
reportedly held a conference in Baghdad, 
Iraq, from January 30 to February 4, 1961.° 
For the first time since 1958, when Tunisia 
boycotted the organization on the ground 
that the United Arab Republic was cam- 
paigning against the Tunisian government 
and was supporting the exiles who had 
plotted to kill the Tunisian President, 
Habib Bourguiba, all ten member states of 
the League participated in the ministerial 
conference. The press speculated that Tuni- 
sia had returned to the Arab League be- 
cause President Gamal Abdel Nasser of the 
United Arab Republic had given informal 
assurances that there would be no more 
interference by Cairo in Tunisian affairs. 
It was also reported that General Abdul 
Karim Kassim, Premier of Iraq, had been 
instrumental in convincing Tunisia to par- 
ticipate in the Arab League conference. 

During the opening session of the con- 
ference, the Foreign Minister of Iraq, 
Hashim Jawad, according to press reports, 
delivered an address in which he dwelled 
upon the theme that Arabs must attain 


1The New York Times, October 29, 1960. For 
previous information on the Arab League, see Inter- 
national Organization, Autumn 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 4), 
Pp. 675-676. 


office 


greater solidarity because the defeat of im- 
perialism on other world fronts would cause 
it to react all the more strongly against the 
Arab world. The agenda of the conference 
included eight items concerning Israel, inter 
alia: 1) reports of French aid for atomic 
research in Israel; and 2) rumors that the 
United States would supply ballistic mis- 
siles to the Israeli government. The chief 
topic of discussion in regard to Israel was 
reportedly the Israeli construction of a pipe- 
line, already under way and expected to be 
completed by 1963, to carry water from the 
Jordan Valley, near the Sea of Galilee, to 
the Negev. The Arab states bordering on 
Israel, according to reports, protested that 
the project would deprive them of water 
and expressed fear that irrigation of the 
Negev would strengthen Israel by provid- 
ing room for more immigrants. A _pro- 
posal made by Iraq and seconded by the 
United Arab Republic that armed force 
should be used to keep Israel from diverting 
the Jordan River was reportedly approved 
by the conference. The decision to 
force at the point of conflict—wherever the 
Israelis decided to tap the Jordan for their 
pipeline—marked a significant change in 
Arab policy, which had previously concen- 
trated on plans to counter Israel’s action by 
diverting the headwaters of the Jordan 
which rose in Arab territory. The formal 
resolution issued at the close of the six-day 


use 


conference stated only that the ministers 
had decided on what course of action to 
follow on the Jordan River problem. The 
conference ended with a dispute between 
Morocco and Tunisia still unresolved, ac- 
cording to press reports. The Tunisian 
delegate, Sadok Mokkadem, voted against 


2 The New York Times, January 31 and February 
1, 2, and 6, 1961, and The Times (London), January 
31, 1961. 
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a resolution calling for Arab League mem- 
bers to continue to oppose the admission of 
Mauritania to the United Nations. Morocco 
claimed that Mauritania was part of its 
territory while Tunisia reportedly asserted 
that the Mauritanians should be permitted 
to decide their own status. Tunisian and 
Moroccan delegates were also in disagree- 
ment concerning the proposal to nominate 
Mongi Slim, Tunisian 
Washington and Permanent Delegate of 
Tunisia to the United Nations, for the 
presidency of the sixteenth session of the 
Morocco finally accepted 


Ambassador to 


General Assembly; 
the proposal, but with reservations. 
According to the press, the foreign min- 
isters agreed on an eleven-point resolution 
designed to the 
French government to negotiate with the 
Algerian nationalists’ provisional govern- 
ment. It was reported that Belkacem Krim, 
Deputy Premier of the Algerian provisional 


increase pressure on 


government, was in conference with the 
foreign ministers of the Arab League dur- 


ing their meeting. The resolution on the 
Algerian situation included, inter alia, 
the following points: 1) a pledge by all the 
members of the League to support the 
Algerian nationalists with additional finan- 
cial assistance and, at the earliest possible 
date, more arms; 2) permission to citizens 
of Arab League countries to volunteer for 
service with the Algerian liberation army; 
3) a promise to assist volunteers and tech- 
nicians in reaching Algeria; 4) an exhorta- 
tion to all Arab, Asian, and other friendly 
states to consider breaking their economic 
and diplomatic ties with France if the war 
continued; and 5) a plea to all Arab states 
that had Western military bases on their 
soil to make sure these bases were not being 
used to supply the French forces in Algeria. 
Other issues on which resolutions were re- 
portedly passed at the conference dealt with 
1) United Nations policy on Palestine refu- 
gees, and 2) Arab policy in the United 
Nations on Oman’s claim to independence 
from the United Kingdom. 


Caribbean Organization 


The Caribbean Organization, a new or- 
ganization for economic and social coopera- 
tion in the Caribbean area, was created 
under an agreement signed by representa- 
tives of the United Kingdom, the United 
States, France, and the Netherlands in 
Washington, D. C., on June 21, 1960. The 
new organization was to supercede the 
Caribbean Commission founded in 1946 by 
the same four signatory powers, which was 
in turn the successor to the wartime Anglo- 
American Caribbean Commission. The 
Caribbean Organization, reportedly set up 
as the result of the wishes of the people of 
the area and in light of their new constitu- 
tional relationships, was designed to remove 
the taint of colonialism attached to the 

1 Agreement between the Governments of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, of the 
French Republic, of the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
and of the United States of America for the Establish- 
ment of the Caribbean Organization, with the annexed 


Statute of the Organization, Washington, June 21, 


1960. Presented to Parliament by the Secretary of State 


paternal structure of the Caribbean Com- 
mission. Although the four signatories of 
the agreement were members of the Carib- 
bean Commission, only France, represent- 
ing the three French Overseas Departments 
of French Guiana, Guadeloupe, and Mar- 
tinique, was eligible for membership in the 
new organization. Membership in the 
Caribbean Organization was to be open to 
the following: the Netherlands Antilles, 
Surinam, the Bahamas, British Guiana, 
British Honduras, the British Virgin Is- 
lands, the British West Indies, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands of the United States, in addition to 
France. Any of the eligible prospective 
members could accede to membership in the 
for Foreign Affairs by Command of Her Majesty, Sep- 
tember 1960. London, Her Majesty's Stationary Office, 
1960. Cmnd. 1144. See also The Times (London), 
June 22, 1960. 

2 For a summary of activities of the Caribbean Com- 


mission, see International Organization, Winter 1960 
(Vol. 14, No. 1), p. 215-216. 
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organization by notifying the Secretary- 
General of the organization or the Secretary- 
General of the Caribbean Commission. The 
statute of the organization, annexed to the 
agreement for its establishment, included 
in the purposes of the organization social, 
cultural, and economic matters of common 
interest to the Caribbean area, particularly 
in the fields of agriculture, communications, 
education, fisheries, health, housing, indus- 
try, labor, music and the arts, social welfare, 
and trade. The structural plan for the new 
organization called for a Caribbean Coun- 
cil as its governing body, to meet at least 
once a year in alternate territories. The 
Council was to consist of a delegate from 
each member country and as many advisers 
as each country considered necessary; 
France, representing her three Overseas 
Departments in the Caribbean, was to be 
entitled to one delegation. Each country 
was to have one vote in the Council except 
for France which was to be entitled to 
three. On questions of a procedural nature 
a simple majority was required; in those of 
a substantive nature and in the determina- 
tion of whether a question was procedural 
or substantive a two-thirds majority was 
necessary for a decision. The functions and 
powers of the Council, as enumerated in the 
statute of the organization, included, inter 
alia: 1) studying, formulating, and recom- 
mending to members of the organization 
measures, programs, and courses of action 
in social, cultural, and economic matters 
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designed to contribute to the well-being of 
the Caribbean area; 2) assisting in the co- 
ordination of local projects of regional sig- 
nificance and providing technical guidance 
on a regional basis; 3) promoting the coor- 
dination of research; 4) making recommen- 
dations to members for carrying into effect 
action in regard to social, cultural, and 
economic problems; 5) (a) cooperating 
with other international and national or- 
ganizations and with universities, founda- 
tions, and similar institutions having com- 
mon interests in the Caribbean area, and 
(b) concluding appropriate technical assist- 
ance agreements with them; and 6) sum- 
moning conferences, appointing committees, 
and establishing auxiliary bodies. The stat- 
ute also provided for central secretariat, 
headed by a Secretary-General and includ- 
ing a staff as international in character as 
possible, to serve the Council and its con- 
ferences, committees, and auxiliary bodies. 

The statute of the Caribbean Organiza- 
tion was to enter into force immediately 
after six of the eligible governments had 
notified the Secretary-General of the Carib- 
bean Commission of their acceptance of it. 
In the interim period, provisional measures 
were to be carried out by the Secretary- 
General of the Caribbean Commission, who 
was authorized to appoint a temporary staff 
for the organization. It was reported that 
the headquarters for the organization was 
to be in San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


Council of Europe 


Consultative Assembly 

The third part of the twelfth ordinary 
session of the Consultative Assembly was 
held from March 1 to 3, 1961, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Per Federspiel (Danish 
Moderate Liberal). At the opening of the 
session Mr. Federspiel welcomed, on behalf 
of the Assembly, the delegation from Switz- 
erland, which was attending for the first 


1 Council of Europe News, March 1961 (New Series 
No. 13), p. 7-12. For a summary of the second part 


time as observers, due to the fact that Switz- 
erland had accepted the invitation of the 
Assembly extended to representatives of the 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation (OEEC) to take part in Assem- 
bly debates on OEEC affairs and on general 
economic questions. Mr. Max Weber 
(Swiss Socialist), leader of the Swiss dele- 
gation, pointed out that this was the first 


of the twelfth ordinary session, see International Or- 


ganization, Winter 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 1), p. 199-200. 
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time Switzerland had sent a delegation to 
an international political and parliamentary 
body, and expressed the hope that Swiss 
activities in the Consultative Assembly 
might eventually extend beyond economic 
and agricultural affairs. 

During the course of the session, the As- 
sembly noted the absence of the Turkish 
delegation. Mr. Emile Liquard (French 
U.N.R.), rapporteur of the Bureau and 
Standing Committee, read a text, unani- 
mously adopted by that committee, recall- 
ing the Assembly’s concern for its arrested 
Turkish colleagues and taking note of the 
President’s endeavors to obtain once again 
Turkish participation in the work of the 
Assembly. The Standing Committee ac- 
cordingly proposed that the Assembly in- 
struct its President to invite the Turkish 
foreign minister to address the Assembly 
at the first part of its thirteenth session. 
Mr. Fernand Dehousse (Belgian Socialist) 
pointed out that the parliamentary im- 
munities agreed upon by the Assembly in 
the General Agreement on Privileges and 
Immunities should have applied to the 
Turkish representatives until the accredita- 
tion of their successors, and that their im- 
prisonment and trial constituted a violation 
of an international undertaking. He was 
disturbed that the report of the Standing 
Committee had made no reference to the 
General Agreement on Privileges and Im- 
munities. Mr. Roberto Lucifero d’Aprigli- 
ano (Italian Independent) maintained that 
only the Assembly could withdraw the im- 
munity it had granted the Turkish parlia- 
mentarians—not the Turkish government, 
in spite of the fact that the Turkish par- 
liament had been dissolved—since their 
immunity was derived from membership 
in the Assembly. 


Political questions: With regard to the 
international political situation, the Assem- 
bly heard the Political Committee’s report 
on the general European policy of the 


Council of Europe. The report ‘empha- 
sized the difficulty of defining an over-all 
European policy because of the proliferation 


of policies and attitudes in the European 
Economic Community (EEC), the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association (EFTA), 
OEEC, Western European Union (WEU), 
and the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO). Confusion had arisen from 
the fact that a few months after the Con- 
sultative Assembly had put forward its own 
plan for associating the six of EEC and the 
seven of EFTA, the WEU Assembly had 
advocated a different solution. There were, 
however, four positive factors in the present 
drive toward cooperation and unity, ac- 
cording to the report: 1) the various insti- 
tutions, while leading a vigorous life of 
their own, shared a common goal, i.¢., 
European unity; 2) there was a general 
recognition that cooperation in the eco- 
nomic field was insufficient; 3) the weaken- 
ing of the motive which had first led Euro- 
peans to seek to unite, namely the need to 
face up to the communist threat from the 
east, had not led to any diminution of the 
desire for unity; and 4) all the various ini- 
tiatives taken recently to increase European 
solidarity, had been inspired by an evident 
and sincere good faith. The Political Com- 
mittee’s report pointed out that neither time 
nor the EEC summit meeting had produced 
the expected results. Three main problems 
facing the movement for unity had been 
brought out in a communiqué issued after 
the Paris EEC meeting, i.e.: 1) the further 
EEC cooperation advanced, the harder it 
became to achieve any general European 
political unification; 2) each country had 
to make its own decision concerning sov- 
ereignty; and 3) the smaller states faced the 
danger of being left out of decisions. The 
committee concluded its report by stating 
that it would be premature to put forward 
recommendations on the general political 
situation; it thus limited itself to the precise 
proposal that a colloquy be arranged be- 
tween the Assembly and the ministers for 
foreign affairs of member countries to ex- 
amine the consequences for the Council of 
Europe of recent proposals to increase Euro- 
pean political and economic cooperation. 
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The proposed colloquy was in no way in- 
tended to supersede the Joint Committee 
composed of representatives of the Assem- 
bly and of the Committee of Ministers. 
After a debate on the report and the recom- 
mendation, the Assembly adopted the rec- 
ommendation by 55 votes to 1, with 13 
abstentions. In explaining his abstention, 
Mr. Peter Kirk (British Conservative) ad- 
vanced the opinion that the foreign min- 
isters would not accept the recommendation, 
and that the Assembly should concentrate 
instead on strengthening the Joint Com- 
mittee already in existence. 

Economic questions: The discussion of 
economic questions focused on the proposed 
Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD). Mr. Herman 
Vos (Dutch Labor), opening the debate 
on behalf of the Economic Committee, 
stressed the desirability of ratifying the 
OECD convention as soon as possible so 
that it could enter into force before Septem- 
ber 30, 1961. The convention, he said, pro- 


vided scope for much activity in the eco- 


nomic field. One of OECD’s first tasks 
would be to set a brake on the North 
American recession before it became world- 
wide, and another activity would entail the 
common development of the less developed 
regions. OECD would also have specifi- 
cally European tasks, such as 1) discussing 
European affairs and taking decisions not 
binding on the North American member 
countries, and 2) carrying on OEEC activi- 
ties in the fields of energy, agriculture, 
science, and technology. Mr. Natale San- 
tero (Italian Christian Democrat), rappor- 
teur of the Political Committee, voiced the 
fear that OECD would be less powerful 
than OEEC. He was disappointed that no 
mention was made in the convention of a 
consultative assembly for OECD. The Po- 
litical Committee proposed the creation of 
a five-member delegation to discuss the re- 
lations between OECD and the Assembly 
with the Interim Committee set up to for- 
mulate the activities of OECD. Mr. Willy 
Bretscher (Swiss Radical Democrat), stating 
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his country’s views in regard to OECD, 
expressed the opinion that the new body, 
despite its enlarged geographic basis, should 
concentrate on preventing aggravation of 
the consequences arising from the existence 
of two economic groups in Europe, and 
should at the same time give pre-eminence 
to questions of economic cooperation which 
would benefit the world at large. He hoped 
that OECD would have the same broad 
competence as its predecessor to deal with 
the liberalization of trade and payments 
and to reconcile the objectives of European 
integration while promoting the interests 
of third countries and the economic expan- 
sion of members. Finally, OECD offered 
a framework for studying the problems 
arising from the existence of two European 
economic groupings. At the conclusion of 
the the Assembly unanimously 
adopted a recommendation calling for, inter 
alia: 1) the speedy ratification of the OECD 
convention; 2) the improvement of coor- 
dination between member states; 3) the use 
of the permanent framework of OECD for 
examining the possibility of establishing a 
European economic association and for find- 
ing solutions to the commercial and eco- 
nomic problems arising from the existence 
of EEC and EFTA; 4) the continuance in 
force of the provisions of OEEC which es- 


debate, 


tablished common standards regarding eco- 
nomic and trade questions, energy, and 
nuclear research; and 5) the maintenance 
of the arrangements for cooperation be- 
tween the secretariats of OEEC and the 
Council of Europe. The final recommenda- 
tion adopted by the Consultative Assembly 
proposed that the Committee of Ministers 
take steps to ensure that the agreement 
between the Council of Europe and OEEC 
be applied to OECD mutatis mutandis 
until a new agreement had been negotiated. 


Committee of Ministers 


The Committee of Ministers of the Coun- 
cil of Europe met at deputy level from 
January 23 to 28, 1961, in Strasbourg under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Jacques Lecomte- 
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Boinet, French Permanent Representative.” 
The Committee received an oral statement 
from Professor Pierre Auger (France), Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Intergovernmental 
Conference for Space Research, relating to 
the possibility of the establishment of links 
between the Council of Europe and the 
preparatory commission which had been 
set up to study European cooperation in 
The Ministers authorized the pro- 
secretariat services for 


space.” 
vision of Council 
1) a conference on the creation of a heavy 
satellite launcher, to be held in Strasbourg 
starting January 30, 1961, and 2) a con- 
ference of ministers responsible for educa- 
tional questions, to be held in Hamburg 
from April 10 to 15, 1961. The Committee 
of Ministers also made a preliminary study 
of concrete proposals put forth by the Secre- 
tary-General concerning European coopera- 
tion on the fifteen-power level. 

The Committee of Ministers met again 
at deputy level in Strasbourg from February 
27 to March 1, 1961, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Lecomte-Boinet.’ In response 
to a recommendation voted by the Consul- 
tative Assembly in September 1960 concern- 
ing relations with newly independent coun- 
tries, the Committee adopted a resolution 
welcoming these countries to the commu- 
nity of nations and expressing the hope 
that harmonious and mutually beneficial re- 
lations would develop between them and 
Europe. The Committee of Ministers asked 
the fifteen member governments of the 
Council of Europe to examine their rela- 
tions with the new countries and the eco- 
nomic assistance they might offer them 
while showing due respect for the develop- 
ing countries’ national aspirations and their 
desire for nonalignment in East-West con- 
troversies. The resolution also invited the 
newly independent countries to furnish the 
Secretary-General of the Council with infor- 
mation on their current technical assistance 

61 (New Series 
Press Report, 
of a Com 

Organi 


I. 


problems, and requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to keep the Council informed on this 
matter. The Committee approved the con- 
vocation of a European conference of min- 
isters of justice, which was to meet on an 
ad hoc basis and to concentrate mainly on 
certain proposals put forth by the European 
Committee on Crime Problems. In response 
to the Assembly’s desire that the ratification 
of European conventions be expedited, the 
Committee of Ministers decided to ask gov- 
ernments to report each year on the conven- 
tions which they had ratified and on the 
steps which had been undertaken to secure 
further ratifications. 


Other Matters 

As a result of a recommendation adopted 
by the Consultative Assembly in September 
of 1959 proposing that the Committee of 
Ministers study the establishment of an 
agency to undertake a European space pro- 
gram, meetings of scientists were held dur- 
ing 1960 that led to an eleven-nation con- 
ference in Geneva from November 29 to 
December 1, 1960." The conference resulted 
in an agreement to set up a preparatory 
commission with the task of investigating 
the possibilities of establishing a space re- 
search organization. This commission was 
to be convened by the French government 
30 days after the entry into force of the 
agreement. Five countries signed without 
reservation as to ratification—Belgium, Nor- 
way, the Netherlands, Sweden, and the 
United Kingdom. Other signatories were 
Denmark, France, West Germany, Italy, 
Although the 


Geneva agreement on space research cov- 


Spain, and Switzerland. 
ered only plans for satellites, a special reso- 
lution took note of the negotiations sepa- 
rately in progress among certain member 
states of the conference for the collaborative 


development of a satellite launcher, and 


cil of Europe News, March 1961 (New Series 
and Council of Europe Press Report, 


Europe, February 1961 (Vol. 3, No. 
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called for close cooperation between the two 
groups. 

On November 28, 1960, the Committee 
on Population and Refugees met in Paris to 
begin a study of demographic evolution in 
Europe and to review the activities of the 
Council of Europe Resettlement Fund.’ 
During December 1960 the thirteenth ses- 
sion of the Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration was held in Ge- 
neva. Bolivia was welcomed as a member, 
and it was noted that the United Kingdom, 
which had to that point participated in the 
meetings as an observer, desired to assume 
full membership in the near future. Plans 
drawn up for 1960 envisioned the move- 
ment of 64,690 national emigrants and 
39,260 refugees to countries able and will- 
ing to absorb immigrants. 

During the month of January 1961 meet- 
ings were held in Paris of all the cultural 
bodies of the Council of Europe, including 
1) the Coordinating Committee on Youth 
Activities, 2) the Committee of Cultural 
Experts, 3) the Cultural Committee of the 
Consultative Assembly, and 4) the Admin- 
istrative Board of the Cultural Fund.’ De- 
cisions resulting from these meetings in- 
cluded, inter alia: 1) the creation of joint 
national committees for the Cultural Fund 
and the European Cultural Foundation; 2) 
the drawing up of a program for future 
European art exhibitions; and 3) the deci- 
sion by the Administrative Board of the 
Cultural Fund of the Council of Europe 
to adopt a budget of 712,000 new francs 
for 1961 to cover all the Council’s cultural 


activities, including university exchanges, 
study courses, art exhibitions, film prizes, 
translation of works written in lesser-known 


European languages, youth projects, meet- 
ings of experts on higher education and 
research, and several publications. 

A conference convened by the govern- 


™ Council of Europe News, January 1961 (New 
Series No. 12), p. 8 

8 Forward in Europe, 
, p- 11 

® Council of Europe Press Report, January 25, 1961. 
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ments of the United Kingdom and France 
at Strasbourg to consider ideas for the co- 
operative European development of space 
launchers for peaceful purposes was held 
from January 30 to February 2, 1961.” 
Participating in the conference were dele- 
gates from Belgium, Denmark, West Ger- 
Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland, as well as 
observers from Austria, Canada, Greece, 
and Turkey. The suggestions advanced by 
the governments of France and the United 
Kingdom provided for the establishment 
of a European organization to develop a 
three-stage launcher using the United King- 
dom “Blue Streak” rocket at its first stage, 
a French rocket at its second stage, and a 
third stage rocket to be produced else- 
where in Europe. All member countries 
of the proposed organization were to be 
given an opportunity to participate in the 
scientific and engineering activities of the 
organization. The work previously done 
on the “Blue Streak” rocket and related 
technology were to be put at the organiza- 
tion’s disposal, and the French government 
was also to give to the organization the 
benefit of studies carried out, and invest- 
ments made, under its national program. 
During the period under review: 1) the 
United Kingdom ratified the European 
Convention for the Peaceful Settlement of 
Disputes, on November 7, 1960;" 2) on 
December 6, 1960, Austria became the first 
country to ratify the European Convention 
of Academic Recognition of University 
Qualifications;* 3) the United Kingdom 
subsequently became the second state to 
ratify the university requirements conven- 
tion, on February 14, 1961;" 4) on March 
21, 1961, the Danish government deposited 
its instrument of ratification of the Euro- 


many, 


pean Convention on Establishment, which 
granted nationals of member states of the 
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Council of Europe a specially privileged 
foreigner’s status throughout the territory 
of the member states; and 5) the Nether- 
lands became the sixth country to ratify 


the European Agreement on Regulations 
governing the movement of persons be- 
tween member states of the Council of 
Europe.” 


European Communities’ 


European Atomic Energy Community 

The Scientific and Technical Committee 
of the European Atomic Energy Commu- 
nity (Euratom), holding its tenth session 
in Brussels on October 4, 1960, approved 
the following undertakings: 1) the estab- 
lishment of a European information center 
on the use of radioisotopes; 2) Euratom’s 
participation in studies of the problems in- 
volved in using nuclear power for ships; 3) 
the completion of Euratom’s reactor re- 
search project, carried out jointly with the 
French Commissariat 4 |’Energie Atomique 
(CEA); 4) the proposal to conclude 
agreements with companies building or 
operating nuclear-power stations where 
Community trainees could gain on-the-job 
experience in construction and operation; 
and 5) the study of methods for disposing 
of radioactive waste underground and in 
the sea.” 

It was reported in the press that on De- 
cember 21, 1960, agreement was reached 
between Euratom and the West German 
nuclear research organizations for the con- 
struction of tht third Euratom research 
center, to be built in Karlsruhe, West Ger- 
many, and to be known as the Transuran- 
ian Elements Institute.” The new center, 
which was to cost an estimated $12 million, 
was set up to deal with research in the use 
of plutonium in industry. A fourth joint 
research center, to be located at Petten, the 
Netherlands, was also reportedly under con- 
sideration, and negotiations were being con- 
ducted with the government of the Nether- 


lands for its construction. By the end of 


14 [bid., March 21, 1961. 
3 Council of Europe News, March 1961 (New Series 


No. 13), p- 3- 
1 For a summary of previous activities, see Interna- 
tional Organ:zat Winter 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 1), 
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1960 Euratom had signed approximately 
50 research contracts with industrial firms, 
government bodies, and university institutes 
in the Community, amounting to a total 
of approximately $7 million. The projects 
included, inter alia: 1) a 20-year agreement 
to share in the operation of the high-flux 
materials-testing reactor BR2 at Mol, Bel- 
gium; 2) a contract with KEMA, the Neth- 
erlands, to construct a 250-kw homogeneous 
aqueous reactor; and 3) joint arrangements 
with the French Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to undertake studies of fusion. Eu- 
ratom was also participating, by the end of 
1960, in such important international proj- 
ects as the Halden boiling-water reactor in 
Norway, and the Dragon high-temperature 
gas-cooled reactor in the United Kingdom. 
During the year Euratom collaborated on 
the following nuclear industrial undertak- 
ings: 1) the Senn project for the con- 
struction of a 149-megawatt plant on the 
Garigliano River in Italy, scheduled to start 
operation in 1963; and 2) the building of a 
240-megawatt plant on the Franco-Belgian 
frontier, undertaken jointly by Euratom, 
Electricité de France, and the Compagnie 
Belge d’Electricité, which was expected to 
supply electricity for both Belgium and 
France from 1965 onward. Because of the 
importance of the latter project to the 
Euratom Community, it was designated a 
joint undertaking and was to benefit from 
various taxation and investment concessions. 

It was announced on January 26, 1961, 
that a cooperation agreement on the protec- 
tion of workers against ionizing-radiation 

2 Bulletin from the European Community, December 
1960 (No. 43), Pp. 10. 

3 [bid., February 1961 (No. 44), 
Times (London), December 23, 1960. 
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dangers had been signed by Euratom and 
the International Labor Organization 
(ILO). The forms of collaboration pro- 
vided for under the agreement included 
consultation on questions of common inter- 
est, the possible participation of observers 
in meetings organized by either side, the 
exchange of legal and statistical data, and 
technical cooperation in the application of 
the agreement. On January 27, 1961, it 
was made known that Euratom had ofh- 
cially entered the nuclear ship field by sign- 
ing a contract with two West German 
firms in Hamburg.’ The contract called 
for the construction of a propulsion unit 
of the organic moderated and cooled type. 
A reactor of about 22,000 tons was to be 
installed in the new research vessel. 
During the period under review the 
European Atomic Energy Community, the 
United Kingdom Atomic Energy Author- 
ity, and the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission agreed to pool their efforts to 
collect and disseminate information con- 
cerning translations of nuclear literature, 


especially from languages unfamiliar to 
western readers such as Russian and Japa- 


nese, it was announced.’ A central infor- 
mation office, ““Transatom,” was established 
at Euratom’s Brussels headquarters. One 
of its activities was to be the publication of 
a monthly Transatom Bulletin. 


European Coal and Steel Community 


In September 1960 the High Authority 
of the European Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity (ECSC) called together a govern- 
mental conference on industrial develop- 
ment.’ The experience of governments in 
this field was summarized and compared 
in order to aid the High Authority in speed- 
ing up industrial redevelopment of the 
hard-hit mining areas in the Community. 
The High Authority had already stated that 
it was prepared to devote $10 million from 
loan funds for this purpose. 

* Bulletin from the European Community, February 


1961 (No. 44), p. 11. 
5 [bid., p. 8. 


At the end of 1960 information was made 
available concerning the activities of ECSC 
during the year.” The coal situation had 
improved, as evidenced by the steady fall 
in pit-head coal stocks and the sharp de- 
cline in part-time work in the mines. By 
the end of the year, part-time work had 
fallen to negligible proportions and was 
affecting only the Belgian coal field. On 
the Belgian market, the High Authority’s 
policy led to the fixing of quotas for im- 
ports not only of coal from outside the 
Community but also of Community coal, 
a temporary measure to enable the Belgian 
coal industry to carry through the radical 
reorganization already under way. By the 
end of 1961, Belgian coal mine capacity was 
expected to fall to 22.5 million tons, from 
roughly 30 million before the coal crisis 
began. The closing of the uneconomic 
pits was expected to continue until 1963, 
when it was hoped that Belgian coal would 
be able to compete without support from 
the other Community fields. During 1960 
the steel industry saw its most spectacular 
expansion since the start of the coal-steel 
market in 1953. Production rose by 16 
percent during the year to 73 million 
metric tons, as compared with 63 million 
in 1959; since the inception of the common 
market, output had expanded by 74 per- 
During the year an impressive in- 
vestment boom continued—in the first half 
of the year alone investment programs to- 


cent. 


taled $1.09 billion, compared to $495 mil- 
lion for the whole of 1959 and $410 million 
for 1958. The exceptionally high figure 
for the first half of 1960 was explained 
notably by two major investment programs 
By 1963, 
investments were anticipated to bring the 


for building coastal steel works. 


Community’s steel-making capacity to close 

to 82 million metric tons, enabling an actual 

production level of 78 million tons. This 

would represent a doubling of output in the 

ten years during which the common market 
6 Ibid., p. 11. 


1 Ibid., p. 6 
8 Ibid., p. 5-6. 
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for steel had been in existence. In 1960 the 
High Authority refused to authorize the 
establishment of a single sales agency for 
all the coal-mining firms of the Ruhr, main- 
taining that such an arrangement was in- 
compatible with the ECSC treaty; the 
Court of Justice, to which the Ruhr com- 
panies had appealed, was to make the ulti- 
mate decision. In the meantime, the High 
Authority set up a study group to examine 
possible modifications of the treaty that 
would make it more flexible without de- 
tracting from its main aims and principles. 

The interexecutive working group on 
energy, comprising representatives of the 
three Community executives and presided 
over by the High Authority, proposed to 
the Council of Ministers in January 1961 a 
series of measures aimed at the drawing 
together of the national energy policies of 
the six member governments of the Euro- 
pean Community and designed to avoid 
any national decisions which would cause 
policies to diverge still further.’ The inter- 
executive group also suggested courses of 
action for emergency situations and made 
known its intention to submit at a later 
date proposals for long-term measures to 
bring about full coordination of energy 


policies. 


European Economic Community 

The press reported that the Council of 
Ministers of the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC) had agreed on December 
21, 1960, to the acceleration of the tariff 
reductions among the six members of the 
common market and the introduction of a 
levy system as a first step toward a com- 
In order to 


mon agricultural market.” 
meet substantial price differences among 
members, there was to be a levy on agricul- 
tural imports from low-priced countries, 
with the exception of a few specific prod- 
ucts such as meat for processing. The levy 


® Ibid., p. 6. 

% The Times (London), December 22, 1960. 

11 [nternational Financial News Survey, February 3, 
1961 (Vol. 13, No. 4), p. 25. 


would decrease gradually as progress was 
made toward a common price level in the 
Community and as subsidies and other aids 
to national agriculture were repealed. On 
January 1, 1961, tariffs on industrial goods 
imported from member countries were re- 
duced by an additional 10 percent and 
those on nonliberalized agricultural goods 
by 5 percent.” On the same date, the 
tariffs of member countries vis-d-vis non- 
member countries on most industrial goods 
(but not agricultural products) were also 
adjusted. If current plans were imple- 
mented, all tariffs on manufactured goods 
within the common market (and probably 
agricultural products also) would be re- 
moved four years earlier, i.e., January 1, 
1966, than originally anticipated.” 

On January 1, 1961, the following quota 
adjustments also went into effect: 1) on 
industrial products, a third enlargement of 
20 percent with a 10 percent minimum in- 
crease for each product; 2) on agricultural 
products, a 20 percent quota increase over 
the preceding year on all products not sub- 
jected to national market organization, and 
an enlargement of small quotas to 5.2 per- 
cent of national production; and 3) on all 
other products not subject to long-term con- 
tracts, the fixing of quotas at a level 30 
percent higher than the average annual 
imports of 1955 to 1957. It was also an- 
nounced that all industrial quotas were to 
be abolished within EEC by the end of 
1961, eight years ahead of schedule.” 

According to the press, the finance min- 
istries and central banks of the common 
market countries had begun a study to 
determine whether the present world mone- 
tary systems, based mainly on gold, dollars, 
and pounds sterling, ought to be changed. 
The study was announced to the press in 
January 1961 following a meeting at the 
Hague, the Netherlands, of the finance 


ministers and central bank chiefs of the 
12 Forward in Europe, February 1961 (Vol. 3, No. 
I), Pp. 10. 
18 Bulletin from the European Community, February 
1961 (No. 44), Pp. 4- 
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EEC countries.“ It was also reported in 
January that the EEC countries had de- 
cided in principle to reduce some tariffs to 
countries outside EEC in order to facilitate 
negotiations on tariff concessions between 
EEC and the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade.” 

The heads of government and ministers 
of foreign affairs of the six EEC countries 
met in Paris on February 10 and 11, 1961, 
the press reported.” They decided to set 
up a committee of high officials to make 
concrete proposals for closer political co- 
operation and to report to the next meeting 
of governmental heads, to be held in May 
1961 in Bonn, West Germany. The com- 
mittee was to decide whether the meetings 
of heads of governments should become a 
regular institution and what form they 
should take; the committee was also to study 
other problems concerning European co- 
operation, especially the development of 
the various integrated communities—EEC, 
ECSC, and Euratom. Major disagreement 
was reported between the delegations of the 
Netherlands and the representatives of the 
other five countries on the subject of regular 
meetings of the heads of government of 
EEC, to be held every three months and to 
be staffed by a permanent secretariat. The 
delegation of the Netherlands argued that 
the United Kingdom should also be included 
in the political discussion, and following the 
meeting, the press expressed the view that 
no hopes could be held for the May meeting 
if the exclusion of the United Kingdom 
was maintained.” The United Kingdom 
reportedly had informed the EEC coun- 
tries of its readiness to participate in po- 
litical consultations with them. 

Figures released to the press on February 
12, 1961, by the EEC Commission showed 
that after leveling off during the summer 


44 The New York Times, January 18, 1961. 

% Ibid., February 1, 1961. 

16 The New York Times, February 12 and 13, 1961, 
and The Times (London), February 13, 196r. 

17 The New York Times, February 17, 1961. 


months, trade within the common market 
showed spectacular growth from Septem- 
ber to the end of the year.” The growth 
in trade—28 percent for 1960—was ac- 
counted for partly by generally good busi- 
ness, partly by the continuation of the 
general trend in European trade already 
under way before EEC was set up, and 
partly as.a result of the effects of the com- 
mon market itself, i.e., the actual tariff 
reductions and quota abolitions that had 
taken place under it and the expectation of 
complete freedom of trade in the future. 

The Councils of EEC and Euratom met 
in Brussels on February 23, 1961, under the 
chairmanship of the Belgian Foreign Min- 
ister, Mr. Pierre Wigny.” The EEC Coun- 
cil meeting was devoted mainly to the 
problems of Greek association with the 
Community. The Council decided to in- 
vite the governments of associated overseas 
countries to take part in a meeting at am- 
bassadorial level to prepare a meeting of 
ministers. 

A reported meeting at ministerial level 
of EEC countries in March 1961 indicated 
that it would be difficult to achieve a com- 
mon EEC policy abolishing trusts.” There 
was, according to press reports, a clash of 
views on how the EEC treaty’s anti-trust 
provisions should be implemented. The 
Executive Commission, backed by West 
Germany and one or two other countries, 
reportedly took the position that all ententes 
between concerns were automatically illegal 
under the treaty unless specifically ex- 
empted. The Commission’s first main pro- 
posal was compulsory notification of such 
ententes, but France reportedly rejected this 
idea, insisting that progress in formulating 
a policy on ententes had to be accompanied 
by parallel progress on the question of 
monopolies. 


8 Jhbid., February 13, 1961. 
19 Council of Europe News, March 1961 (New Series 
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European Free Trade Association 


The Council of Ministers of the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association (EFTA) held 
its third meeting in Geneva from February 
14 to 16, 1961, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Maudling, President of the Board of 
Trade of the United Kingdom.’ The main 
topics of discussion were 1) the advance- 
ment of the timetable for the reduction and 
elimination of tariffs within EFTA, and 2) 
the proposed association of Finland with 
EFTA. The Ministerial Council decided 
to bring forward by six months to July 1, 
1961, the date by which the next 10 per- 
cent reductions were to be made in the 
tariffs applied within EFTA. The Min- 
isters stated in the final communiqué of 
the meeting that the Council should pursue 
at official level the examination of the pos- 
sibility of advancing the timetable for re- 
ducing and eliminating the tariffs applied 
within EFTA. The basic objective was 
to ensure that by January 1, 1970, if not 
before, goods manufactured within the area 
would be traded among the seven as if no 
frontiers existed. The Council agreed that 
this examination should be carried out at 
the same time as the following studies pre- 
viously planned for 1961 in accordance with 
other provisions of the EFTA convention: 
1) dismantling quantitative restrictions; 
2) abolishing subsidized agricultural ex- 
ports; and 3) facilitating the expansion of 
trade in agricultural goods. The Ministers 
also reached agreement on the form of 
association to be offered to Finland. Under 
the formula decided upon, Finland would 
in no sense be a member of EFTA but 
would have an ultimately tariff-free market 
for her exports in the seven EFTA coun- 
tries. A separate free trade area was to 
be formed between Finland on the one 
hand and the seven EFTA members on the 
other, and a special council was to be 

1 Council of Europe News, March 1961 (New Series 
No. 13), p. 5-6, and The Times (London), January 
23, 1961. For a summary of previous EFTA activities, 


see International Organization, Winter 1961 (Vol. 15, 
No. 1), p. 203-204. 


created for matters affecting Finland alone. 
Finland would not be treated as an EFTA 
member but would be allowed to retain its 
existing trade agreements with the Soviet 
Union without exposing EFTA members 
to an irresistible demand for the same bene- 
fits. On March 27, 1961, it was announced 
by the press that Finland had signed the 
agreement linking her with EFTA.’ 
Other topics discussed at the Geneva 
meeting, according to the press, included 
the problem of the relationship of EFTA 
with the European Economic Community 
(EEC).* The Council of Ministers report- 
edly recorded its determination to enter 
into discussions with the EEC countries as 
soon as a starting point for negotiations 
could be found. Mr. Maudling was said to 
have expressed the conviction that no tech- 
nical problems existed between the two 
groups that could not be solved by good 
will. The final communiqué of the meet- 
ing, according to press reports, stated that, 
in order to strengthen Europe, it was essen- 
tial to maintain and fortify all elements of 
cohesion and strength already in existence 
—EFTA, EEC, the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation, and United 
Kingdom links with the Commonwealth. 
The communiqué pointed out that EEC 
and EFTA marked important steps in 
strengthening Europe, but that the mere 
coexistence of the two groups was not sufh- 
cient to enable Europe 1) to realize its full 
economic potential, and 2) to contribute 
adequately to the advance of the technically 
less developed countries. The EFTA Coun- 
cil viewed the creation of a single European 
market comprising 300 million people as 
the only solution to prevent the wasteful 
use of productive resources, the misdirection 
of enterprise, and the extension of Euro- 
The 


pean division to Africa. Ministers 


2 The New York Times, February 16, 
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noted with satisfaction that in the EEC 
communiqué issued on February 11, 1961, 
the EEC heads of state and government had 
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proclaimed their intention of attempting 
to resolve the problems resulting from the 
existence of two economic blocs in Europe.’ 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


Council 

The Ministerial Council of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
held its eleventh annual ministerial review 
at NATO headquarters in Paris from De- 
cember 16 to 18, 1960. The main topic 
of discussion at the meeting was the an- 
nouncement by United States Secretary of 
State Christian Herter of what he report- 
edly termed a new concept for the operation 
of medium-range ballistic missiles. The 
United States plan included: 1) a proposal 
that NATO discuss a multilateral system 
for the political control of the weapons; 2) 
an offer to place five ballistic missile sub- 
marines armed with 80 Polaris missiles 
under the command of the Supreme Allied 
Commander, Europe (SACEUR), by the 
end of 1963; and 3) a suggestion that the 
other members of the alliance contribute 
approximately 100 more medium-range bal- 
listic missiles by purchasing them in the 
United States. The press reported that 
Lord Home, Foreign Secretary of the 
United Kingdom, welcomed the United 
States proposal and said that NATO should 
examine the possibility of a medium-range 
ballistic force under multilateral 
control, a suggestion in which M. Couve 
de Murville, the French Foreign Minister, 
concurred. The West German Defense 
Minister, Franz Joseph Strauss, told the 
Ministers, the press announced, that concrete 
decisions on the United States proposal 
should be taken in the near future, and that 
plans for NATO control of the Polaris mis- 
sile force should be pushed through by mili- 
tary and political authorities early in the 
spring of 1961. The Council of Ministers 
decided to pass on to its Permanent Com- 


missile 


5 See above 4 
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mittee the suggestion by the United States 
and other related materials, according to the 
press. The communiqué issued by the Coun- 
cil at the conclusion of the meetings stated 
that other issues discussed at the ministerial 
conference included, inter alia: 1) an exten- 
sive review of the international situation— 
political, military, and economic; and 2) 
the question of long-term planning, based 
on a progress report from the Secretary- 
General and suggestions from member gov- 
ernments. The Ministers: 1) declared their 
determination to work for a lasting im- 
international relations in 
which freedom, national independence, and 
law would be respected; 2) deplored the 
lack of progress during the year under con- 
sideration on disarmament and expressed 


provement in 


hope for the early resumption of negotia- 
tions; 3) regretted the continuing stalemate 
on the unification of Germany and de- 
clared once again their determination to 
protect the freedom of the people of West 
Berlin; 4) asserted that in order to pursue 
its constructive purposes in peace and with- 
out fear, NATO had to be able to respond 
to any attack; 5) agreed on the importance 
of strengthening the shield forces of NATO 
so that there could be no misunderstanding 
of the alliance’s determination and ability 
to resist aggression by whatever means were 
appropriate and necessary; 6) reaffirmed 
their intention to pursue within the alliance 
comprehensive _ political 
signed to achieve the closest possible coor- 


consultation de- 


dination of views and unity of action; 7) 
emphasized the importance of the develop- 
ment of the less favored countries of the 
alliance; and 8) recognized the responsi- 
bility of the more industrially developed 
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states in the field of aid to underdeveloped 
countries. The Council concluded its ses- 
sion by instructing the permanent repre- 
sentatives to follow up previous studies to 
enable the countries of the alliance to watch 
the development of the communist eco- 
nomic offensive and to concert the necessary 
defensive measures. It announced that the 
next ministerial session would take place in 
Oslo in May 1961. Other issues reportedly 
discussed at the meeting but not included 
in the communiqué were 1) the insistence 
of the United States that its allies bear a 
greater share of the financial burden of 
NATO and the implication that the United 
States would withdraw some of its forces 
if this did not happen, and 2) the issue of 


colonialism. 


Other Matters 
On October 1, 1960, a new NATO com- 
mand, the Central, Army Group (CEN- 
TAG), came into being.” The command, 
based in Heidelberg, West Germany, was to 
include United States, West German, and 
French troops and was to be responsible for 
the ground defense of the area extending 
from the borders of Austria and Switzerland 
almost to the Ruhr. CENTAG’s 
mander, General Clyde Eddleman (United 
States), was to be responsible to the Com- 
mander, Allied Land Forces Central Europe 
(COMLANDCENT). 
From November 3 to 7 


com- 


7, 1960, the eighth 
Major Subordinate Commanders Confer- 
ence was held in Norfolk, Virginia.“ Items 
of discussion included the following: mu- 
tual support, command organization, logis- 
tics, recent NATO exercises, and the coordi- 
nation of future allied exercises at sea. At 
the end of November the allied admirals 
commanding the six Mediterranean areas 
of the Allied Forces Mediterranean Com- 
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mand attended the annual Area Com- 
manders Meeting (Arcomet) in Malta to 
discuss policy affecting the southernmost 
part of the NATO defensive shield.’ 

The sixth annual Conference of NATO 
Parliamentarians was held at NATO head- 
quarters from November 21 to 26, 1960." 
Among the prominent speakers at the 
conference were General Lauris Norstad, 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe (SAC- 
EUR), who called for a pool of nuclear 
weapons under the political control of 
NATO, according to press reports,’ and Mr. 
Paul-Henri Spaak, Secretary-General of 
NATO, who backed the proposal of Gen- 
eral Norstad and stated that making NATO 
a nuclear power would (a) solve the nu- 
clear problems of various countries, (b) 
provide the alliance with efficient means of 
defense, and (c) contribute psychologically 
to the cohesion of the alliance." The parlia- 
ment members, taking notice of the Nor- 
stad plan, adopted a resolution calling upon 
the NATO Council to develop methods for 
establishing the alliance’s political authority 
over the delivery and use of nuclear weap- 
ons.’ Other resolutions dealing with NATO 
military, political, and scientific problems 
adopted by the conference included, inter 
alia: 1) a proposal calling for a highly mo- 
bile “fire brigade” force to be created to 
help guard NATO’s flanks, considered a 
weak spot in the alliance; 2) a directive 
suggesting closer cooperation between 
NATO and other “free world” defense or- 
ganizations such as the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization (SEATO); 3) a reso- 
lution proposing the creation of a food and 
raw materials bank for emergency use in 
time of attack; 4) a recommendation invit- 
ing further integration of air defense 
through the installation of a common sys- 
tem of detection, identification, and direc- 
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tion under centralized command control; 
and 5) suggestions relating to captive na- 
tions and to the status of West Berlin. 
Turning to economic matters, the confer- 
ence recommended: 1) that direct negotia- 
tion be initiated between the European 
Economic Community and the European 
Free Trade Association to establish eco- 
nomic and political integration in western 
Europe; 2) that in order to protect the 
underdeveloped countries, the Western na- 
tions should concentrate on coordinating 
the need for primary commodities and 
stabilizing prices and markets; and 3) that 
the alliance should give special priority 
to providing assistance to underdeveloped 
NATO partners.” 

In December the press announced that a 
new fuel depot, to support the forces of the 
Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic 
(SACATLANT) in time of war, was to be 
built at Loch Ewe, Scotland.” Work on 
this project was to be a joint NATO respon- 
sibility, and all NATO countries were in- 
vited to bid for the contract. It was an- 
nounced by the press on December 27, 1960, 
that the United States, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, Italy, and West Germany had 
signed a $1.5 billion agreement for the pro- 
duction in Europe of F-104G Starfighter 
jets to be used by the alliance command.” 
Also in December 1960 the United King- 
dom announced that the Royal Air Force 
(RAF) Command consisting of Javelin, 
Hunter, and P.1 Lightening aircraft would 
henceforth come under the command of 
SACEUR.” 

During the final ten days of September 
1960 NATO forces, according to press re- 
ports, participated in the largest series of 
allied maneuvers in three years—on land, 
in the air, and at sea, from the Arctic 
Circle to the Dardanelles.” Exercise “Sword 


1% NATO Letter, January 1961 (Vol. 9, No. 1), p. 
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September 29 and 30 and 


Thrust,” testing the coordination and mo- 
bility of the NATO seagoing forces, took 
place in the North Atlantic and the Nor- 
wegian Sea from September 20 to October 
1, with the forces of Canada, France, the 
Netherlands, Norway, the United King- 
dom, and the United States participating. 
Operation “Ballast One” was held from 
September 20 to 27 in the Atlantic between 
Portugal and Madeira and in the western 
Mediterranean and the Gibraltar area; it 
involved naval and maritime air units from 
the Allied Command Atlantic and the Al- 
lied Command Europe. Exercise “Coffer 
Dam” took place in the same area from 
September 24 to October 1, with a view to 
exercising NATO and national forces in 
the control of the Gibraltar Strait and its 
approaches.” In the Atlantic, “Fallex 60,” 
held between September 23 and October 1, 
had as its objective testing the effectiveness 
of NATO’s naval striking force and checking 
on coordination in allied naval operations, 
with particular emphasis on antisubmarine 
defense.” Finally, exercise “Flashback,” 
held during the same period, was a 
maneuver aimed at perfecting the defensive 
and counterattack capabilities of NATO 
forces, and included air, ground, and naval 
forces.” 

From November 10 to 20, 1960, “Med- 
sweepex,” a minesweeping exercise, took 
place in Sicilian waters, with French and 
Italian naval forces participating.” Winter 
NATO exercises included: 1) “Operation 
Winter Shield II,” involving 60,000 United 
States, West German, and French troops 
in Bavaria during February 1961;” and 
2) “Co-op,” an exercise involving 1,000 air- 
craft from ten NATO countries using radar 
early warning systems and anti-aircraft bat- 
teries equipped with Nike rockets, held 
from February 16 to 18, 1961.” 
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On January 31, 1961, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of NATO, Mr. Paul-Henri Spaak, an- 
nounced his resignation, to become effective 
early in March 1961." Mr. Spaak had been 
Secretary-General of NATO since May 
1957. 

Also during the period under review, the 
following appointments or changes in com- 
mand were made: 1) on August 1, 1960, 
Vice-Admiral G. B. M. van Erkel of the 
Royal Netherlands Navy assumed com- 
mand of the Allied Naval Forces, Central 
Europe; 2) in August 1960 Lieutenant- 
General J. M. Lecomte of the French Army 
became Deputy Chief-of-Staff, Logistics and 
Administration of Supreme Headquarters, 
Allied Powers, Europe (SHAPE), succeed- 
ing General A. Beauffre;* 3) in December 
1960 General Adolf Heusinger of the West 
German Army was named to succeed Gen- 
eral B. R. P. F. Hasselman as International 


Chairman of NATO’s Military Committee 
in Permanent Session; 4) Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Sir Harold Pyman of the British Army 
was named to replace General Sir Horatius 
Murray as Commander-in-Chief, Allied 
Forces, Northern Europe, on December 9, 
1960; 5) Admiral P. M. R. J. Auboyneau of 
the French Navy retired as Commander-in- 
Chief of the French Naval Forces in the 
Mediterranean and as Commander of the 
Western Mediterranean, and was replaced 
by Vice-Admiral J. M. Querville, also in De- 
cember;* 6) in February 1961, General 
Pierre Jacquot of the French Army relieved 
General Maurice Challe as Commander-in- 
Chief, Allied Forces, Central Europe;* and 
7) Rear Admiral J. Howson of the United 
Kingdom was appointed Commander, Al- 
lied Naval Forces, Northern Europe, to 
succeed Acting Commander Commodore 
Graham, also during February.” 


Organization of American States 


Council 

An emergency session of the Council 
of the Organization of American States 
(OAS) was reportedly held on November 
30, 1960, in response to a note sent to Dr. 
Savhez Cavito, chairman of the Council, 
by the government of Venezuela requesting 
the opportunity to inform the Council of 
new acts of aggression that the Dominican 
Republic was planning and had already 
begun launching against Venezuela.’ At 
the meeting Dr. Nelson Himiob, Vene- 
zuelan delegate to the Council, was said to 
have charged the Dominican Republic with 
placing airplanes and other war materials 
at the disposal of former Venezuelan mili- 
tary officers residing in the Dominican 
Republic. Dr. Himiob asked that the five- 
nation Inter-American Peace Committee be 

21 The New York Times, February 1, 
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convoked immediately after the emergency 
session, with a view to initiating an investi- 
gation of the aggressive acts contemplated 
by the Dominican Republic. The Vene- 
zuelan representative was reported to have 
stated that unless the Peace Committee took 
action, his government would have to act 
unilaterally in legitimate self-defense. Dr. 
Himiob also told the Council that there 
had been considerable delay in fulfilling the 
mandate for action against the Dominican 
Republic agreed upon at the August meet- 
ing of the foreign ministers; he pointed 
out that this was the fifth time in two years 
that Venezuela had brought charges against 
the Dominican Republic. According to the 
press, however, the Venezuelan delegate 
did not provide any concrete evidence in 
support of his government’s contentions, 
and Mr. Virgilio Diaz Ordonez, Dominican 
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delegate to the Council, denied the Vene- 
zuelan allegations. 

The press announced that another meet- 
ing of the OAS Council was held in De- 
cember 1960." The meeting was called to 
consider the report of a special seven-nation 
committee set up in October to study eco- 
nomic sanctions against the Dominican Re- 
public in retaliation for the alleged role of 
Generalissimo Trujillo, head of the Domin- 
ican Republic, in a plot to assassinate Presi- 
dent Romolo Betancourt of Venezuela.’ In 
its first report on December 19, six mem- 
bers of the committee (Chile, Ecuador, 
Honduras, Mexico, Panama, and the United 
States) maintained that the actions of the 
Trujillo government were continuing to 
imperil the peace of the hemisphere, and 
proposed that an embargo be put on oil, 
trucks, and truck parts. The representative 
of Brazil, in a dissenting statement, said 
1) that no further unfriendly action had 
been taken by the Dominican Republic, and 
2) that the proposed sanctions would con- 
stitute intervention in domestic affairs and 
would endanger inter-American solidarity. 
The Venezuelan delegate reportedly replied 
that no further specific finding was neces- 
sary since the committee had already de- 
clared that the Dominican Republic was 
still a threat to peace and security. On 


January 4, 1961, according to the press, the 
vote on the proposal for limited economic 
sanctions was taken, with the following 
results: 14 in favor, 1 against, and 6 absten- 
tions.. The Dominican Republic cast the 
dissenting vote, while Argentina, Brazil, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Paraguay, and Uruguay 
abstained. 


Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council 

A meeting of senior government repre- 
sentatives was reportedly held at the Pan 
American Union from November 28 to 
December 9, 1960, to consider steps to re- 
organize and revitalize the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council (IA-ECO- 
SOC).’ Under the changes adopted at the 
close of the meeting IA-ECOSOC was no 
longer to be a permanent body but was to 
meet only twice a year. The first meeting 
was to be attended by technical experts 
who would prepare an agenda for submis- 
sion to a second meeting of finance minis- 
ters. Another recommendation called for 
the creation of a special committee on basic 
products to replace the existing committees 
on basic products, bananas, and coffee. This 
committee would meet when convoked by 
IA-ECOSOC or at the request of a mem- 
ber state." 


Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 


Council 

Following a three-hour special meeting 
of the Council of the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization (SEATO) in Bangkok, Thai- 
land, on December 12, 1960, a SEATO 
communiqué expressed the view, the press 
reported, that the shipment of heavy arms 
by the Soviet Union to the rebel forces in 
Laos would only prolong the crisis in that 
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country. According to the press, however, 
the chairman of the Council had said that 
SEATO could not intervene, since all the 
parties involved in the fighting in Laos* 
were Laotians and not the forces of a for- 
eign nation. 

The eight-nation Council of SEATO re- 
portedly held several emergency meetings 
in January 1961 to consider the situation in 
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Laos.’ Although there was no formal an- 
nouncement as to whether any action was 
being planned, Nai Pote Sarasin, Secretary- 
General of SEATO, was quoted as saying 
after a meeting called by the United States 
on January 2, 1961, that individual action 
would not be undertaken and that the al- 
liance had received no formal request for 
aid from the Laotian government. It was 
reported, however, that the permanent rep- 
resentatives to SEATO had decided there 
was “circumstantial” evidence of some out- 
side communist intervention in Laos. At 
a two-hour session on January 4, 1961, the 
Council decided, according to press reports, 


that every effort should be made for a 


peaceful settlement of the crisis in Laos, 


and expressed determination to continue to 
develop and maintain the alliance’s readi- 
ness to fulfill its obligations. A communiqué 
issued by the Secretary-General at the close 
of the meeting supposedly revealed that the 
Council had noted with concern reports of 
the increasing supply of war materials by 
Soviet Union aircraft from North Vietnam 
to the communist rebel elements engaged in 
operations against the Royal Laotian Army 
and the people of Laos. The communiqué 
was also said to have stated that the Council 
was convinced that the continuance of such 
intervention would serve only to promote 
civil war in Laos and would lead to a sit- 
uation imperiling not only the integrity of 
Laos but also the security of neighboring 
countries. The Council warned that the 
crisis could pose a grave threat to inter- 
national peace and security. The SEATO 
Council met again on January 6, 1961, ac- 
cording to the press, but no statement was 
issued after the meeting. 

The seventh annual meeting of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization was reportedly held in Bang- 
kok from March 27 to 29, 1961.* At the 
opening session the delegates elected Thanat 
Khoman, Foreign Minister of Thailand, 
chairman of the conference. In an address 


* The New York Times, January 3, 4, and 5, 1961, 
and The Times (London), January 4, 1961. 


to the delegates, United States Secretary of 
State, Dean Rusk, according to press re- 
ports, stressed the dangers to world peace 
inherent in the conflict in Laos. He re- 
afirmed the intention of the United States 
to come to the aid of any Southeast Asian 
state threatened by aggression, but he 
pointed out that defense was a collective 
task. In conclusion, the United States 
Secretary of State deplored the fact that 
conditions demanded heavy expenditures 
which might better be devoted to the treaty 
group’s “more basic purpose” of assisting 
economic, social, and political development 
of the peoples in Southeast Asia. How- 
ever, he added, since such expenditures 
were necessary, the United States was pre- 
pared to do its part until nations of the 
area were able to live with reliable assur- 
ance against external threats to their free- 
dom. Lord Home, Foreign Secretary of 
the United Kingdom, reportedly stated 
that his government was hopeful of a po- 
litical, rather than a military, solution of 
the Laotian problem. Pledges of support 
for joint resistance against communist in- 
roads were said to have been made by 
Prime Minister Robert Menzies of Aus- 
tralia, Prime Minister Keith Holyoake of 
New Zealand, and Foreign Secretary Felix- 
berto Serrano of the Philippines. The press 
termed the communiqué issued at the close 
of the conference a compromise among 
the diverging views of the members of 
SEATO. Thailand, Pakistan, and the 
Philippines had reportedly been critical of 
the failure of the organization to act more 
quickly and forcefully in Laos, while the 
United Kingdom had favored a more cau- 
tious appproach. France was said to have 
been unalterably opposed to any effort to 
use force. The eight-point SEATO reso- 
lution contained in the final communiqué 
voiced grave concern over the communist- 
supported rebellion in Laos and said that 
member countries desired a united, inde- 
pendent, and sovereign Laos, free to achieve 
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advancement in ways of its own choosing 
and not subordinate to any nation or group 
of nations. The communiqué urged settle- 
ment of the Laotian problem by negotia- 
tion and indicated approval of the efforts 
under way for the cessation of hostilities, 
i.e., the United Kingdom approaches to the 
Soviet Union for a ceasefire and for peace- 
ful negotiations to achieve a neutral and 
independent Laos. The eight-point resolu- 
tion also expressed the concern of the 
SEATO members over the widespread 
guerilla activity in South Vietnam and 
added that the members of SEATO stood 
firm in their resolve not to acquiesce in 
communist envelopment of South Vietnam 
through the efforts of an armed minority. 
The crucial point of the resolution was the 
resolve that if peaceful efforts at negotiation 
failed and there continued to be an active 
military attempt to obtain control of Laos, 
members of SEATO were prepared, within 
the terms of the treaty, to take whatever 
action might be appropriate. 

In the course of its deliberations the 
Council also: 1) firmly reiterated the need 
for collective defense and for economic and 
social development; 2) stressed the im- 
portance of continuing to develop good re- 
lations and of increasing the sense of com- 
munity among the SEATO countries in the 
area; and 3) noted the progress made dur- 
ing the year under review in joint studies 
of the communist techniques of subversion 
and insurgency in Southeast Asia. On the 
subject of military defense the Council took 
note with satisfaction of the planning work 
of the military advisers, the reorganization 
of the Military Planning Office, and the 
effective coordination achieved by forces 
of member countries in the several military 
exercises that had been conducted during 
the year. In the field of economic cooper- 
ation the Council endorsed, inter alia, the 
following proposals: 1) that a SEATO re- 
gional agricultural research program be es- 
tablished to sponsor, assist, and supplement 
existing research facilities in the Asian 

5 The New York Times, November 16 and 17, 1960. 


member countries; and 2) that a commu- 
nity development project suggested by the 
government of Thailand be set up in ac- 
cordance with the principles adopted at the 
SEATO community development confer- 
ence at Baguio. The Council also noted 
that during the year under review: 1) the 
Cholera Institute in Thailand had been 
expanded into the SEATO General Medi- 
cal Research Laboratory designed to help 
eradicate the diseases common to the area; 
2) a conference on cholera research had 
been held in Dacca, Pakistan; 3) the 
SEATO meteorological communications 
project had provided advance weather in- 
formation and helped achieve greater safety 
for air travel and the reduction of storm 
danger to property and crops; and 4) 
SEATO skilled labor projects in Pakistan, 
the Philippines, and Thailand had _ suc- 
ceeded in increasing the number of skilled 
people who could participate in the eco- 


nomic and defense programs of their coun- 


Finally, the eighth annual meeting 
of the Council of Ministers was scheduled 
for Paris in 1962. 


tries. 


Other Matters 

The thirteenth SEATO military advisers’ 
conference was held in Bangkok in Novem- 
ber 1960, according to the press.” Thailand, 
reportedly backed by the Philippines and 
the United States, called for a strong stand 
by SEATO against the incursion of com- 
munism, while the United Kingdom re- 
portedly advised the organization to refer 
political questions to the SEATO foreign 
ministers conference. 

On December 10, 1960, the press reported 
the establishment of a cholera research 
laboratory in Dacca, Pakistan, sponsored 
jointly by SEATO and the Pakistan govern- 
ment.’ Construction of the laboratory was 
considered a major step in the international 
program of cholera eradication. 

In March 1961 the press reported that 
500 troops from the United States, the 
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United Kingdom, France, and Thailand, 
commanded by Major General J. L. Rich- 
ardson of the United States Army, were tak- 
ing part in maneuvers known as “Exercise 
Rajata.” The exercise consisted of a mock 


“rescue” operation in northeast Thailand, 
for the purpose of aiding a friendly country 
threatened by internal subversion. The test 
was viewed by 22 military observers from 
SEATO member countries. 


Warsaw Collective Security Pact 


A regular meeting of the Political Con- 
sultative Committee of the member states 
of the Warsaw Pact was held in Moscow on 
March 28 and 29, 1961, according to press 
reports.. Heads of government and mili- 
tary and political leaders of the eight mem- 
ber states’ were present, although there was 
considerable comment in the press when 
Albania sent Deputy Premier Begir Balluku 
instead of General Enver Hoxha, First Sec- 
retary of the Albanian Communist Party. 
Communist China sent as an observer Liu 
Hsiao, Ambassador to Moscow. The Coun- 
cil on Mutual Economic Aid of the pact 
reportedly disclosed a new economic plan 
at the conference that called for the volun- 
tary coordination of member nations’ eco- 
nomic schemes and prospects for a twenty- 
year period through 1980. The project 
was to constitute a new form of interna- 
tional cooperation that would be the proto- 
type for the economic relations of the fu- 
ture communist society. The Warsaw Pact 
nations also reportedly discussed military 
matters, including the situation in Ger- 
many. 

In a communiqué issued at the close of 
the meeting, pact members cited with satis- 
faction the economic, cultural, scientific, 
and technological achievements of member 
states since the previous meeting of the pact 
in February 1960. The communiqué ex- 
pressed the view that the colonial system 
would continue to disintegrate under the 
blows of national liberation movements. It 
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criticized the proposal to make the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) the 
fourth atomic force and looked upon the 
restoration of the West German Army and 
its equipment with missile-nuclear weapons 
as a growing threat to peace in Europe. 
In view of the increasing military prepara- 
tions of the imperialist states, the declara- 
tion stated, members had agreed upon fur- 
ther consolidation of their defense capacity 
and upon measures to strengthen peace 
throughout the world. The only reference 
to the developing crisis in Laos was in a 
passage accusing the West of making des- 
perate efforts to prevent the disintegration 
of the system. The imperialist 
powers, stated the communiqué, were more 
and more often resorting to direct military 
force, in an effort to suppress the growing 
national liberation movement in Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America, as illustrated in 
the Congo, Algeria, Angola, and Laos, as 
well as in the United States’ incessant prov- 
ocation of Cuba. In conclusion, the War- 
saw Pact members declared that they would 
continue to follow unswervingly a policy 
of peaceful coexistence and that they were 
ready at any moment to take broad meas- 
ures, agreed upon with other states, to 
insure peace and security. 

The press reported in July 1960 that 
Marshal Ivan S. Konev of the Soviet Union 
had been replaced by Marshal Andrei A. 
Grechko as Supreme Military Commander 
of the Warsaw Pact.’ 


colonial 
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Western European Union 


Assembly 

The Assembly of Western European 
Union (WEU) held the second part of its 
sixth ordinary session in Paris from Novem- 
ber 29 to December 2, 1960." The Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, Mr. Badini Confalo- 
nieri (Italian Liberal), opened the session 
with a tribute to the late Max Becker, rep- 
resentative of West Germany. He then 
examined briefly the perils facing Europe 
due to recent developments throughout the 
world. He called on the members of WEU 
to tackle courageously their joint problems, 
stating that the only way of ensuring the 
defense and unity of the free world was for 
the Atlantic Community to operate through 
representative executive bodies and parlia- 
mentary consultation. The President em- 
phasized that the achievements of the Euro- 
pean Communities did not imply that other 
European organizations should be cast 
aside, but rather that these other organiza- 
tions should also acquire greater power and 
authority. The unity of Europe would be 
achieved only within the framework of a 
community of nations, Mr. Confalonieri 
continued, the members of which would 
submit their individual wishes, in the inter- 
est of all, to the decisions of the commu- 
nity’s governing bodies. Insofar as positive 
results toward a true European community 
had been achieved, the most impressive and 
exemplary accomplishments had been those 
of the European Economic Community 
(EEC), which had brought about noth- 
ing less than a revolution in European in- 
stitutions. In conclusion, the President 
stressed the importance of the United King- 
dom’s becoming a co-member, along with 
the EEC 
nity, and he warmly welcomed Mr. Edward 
Heath, Lord Privy Seal of the United 
Kingdom, to the Assembly, calling his pres- 
ence tangible proof of the links that had 


countries, of a genuine commu- 


1 Western Union, Assembly, Proceeding 
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European 


January 


developed between the WEU Council of 
Ministers and the Assembly. 

On behalf of the General Affairs Com- 
mittee, Mr. Adolf Molter (Belgian Social- 
ist) introduced a report on the policy of 
WEU member states. A recommendation 
adopted at the previous session of the WEU 
Assembly providing for the association of 
the United Kingdom with the European 
Atomic Energy Community (Euratom) 
had not been implemented, the report 
stated; it appeared that it would be im- 
possible for the United Kingdom to join 
without the agreement of the Common- 
wealth and in the absence of an arrange- 
ment allowing the other members of the 
European Free Trade Association (EFTA) 
also to join. Mr. Molter criticized the in- 
ertia and lack of unity evidenced among 
the members of WEU on this vital matter 
and stressed the importance of the United 
Kingdom’s entering fully into the activities 
of all three European Communities. The 
recommendation came, he stated, at an im- 
portant moment in the history of European 
integration, when Europe was tentatively 
embarking on political as well as economic 
union. Whatever form political unity was 
to take, it was in the higher interest of 
Europe that it should take place with, and 
not without, the United Kingdom. Mr. 
Molter added that the only possibility of 
solving the problem was to establish an 
economic arrangement not simply between 
the United Kingdom and EEC but with all 
the overseas territories connected with 
either. 

During the ensuing debate, Mr. Lodovico 
Montini (Italian Christian Democrat) ex- 
pressed the opinion that the image of a 
united Europe was already being shattered 
by the development of diverse institutions 
such as the new Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD), 
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the Conference of NATO Parliamentarians, 
and the Council of Europe, and that politi- 
cally and historically speaking no concrete 
advance had been made. Bilateral meet- 
ings between heads of government were an 
open admission of the inferior status of 
the European institutions. Mr. Louis Mi- 
chaud (French MRP), urging the Assem- 
bly to action, stated that institutional co- 
operation between the United Kingdom 
and EEC countries fell within the WEU 
framework. Following the debate, a rec- 
ommendation was adopted by the Assembly 
by 58 votes to 1, with 4 abstentions, that 
called for negotiations to be opened between 
the member governments of WEU, with a 
view to expediting an arrangement between 
EEC and the United Kingdom which 
would result in the United Kingdom’s ac- 
cession to full membership in EEC. The 
took note of the United 
Kingdom’s obligations to its partners in 


recommendation 


EFTA and to the Commonwealth and pro- 
posed that parallel negotiations be under- 
taken with a view to the accession of the 
United Kingdom to Euratom and the Eu- 
ropean Coal and Steel Community (ECSC). 

The Assembly then considered a report 
by Mr. John Hynd (British Labor) on 
European energy policy. The report stated 
that the problem of energy affected the 
whole of western Europe and that the ideal 


solution to the energy problem would be 


the creation of a European ministry of 
power. Such a solution, however, the re- 
port admitted, presupposed the existence of 
a European political authority. The report 
recommended that the Council of Ministers 
invite the institutions of ECSC and the gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom to estab- 
lish, in the context of the Council of Asso- 
ciation composed of the United Kingdom 
and ECSC, the necessary procedures for the 
promotion of a coordinated WEU policy 
on European energy problems. The Assem- 
bly unanimously adopted the recommenda- 
tion. 

In the course of the discussion of military 


2 The Times (London), December 2, 1960. 


questions, General Lauris Norstad, Su- 
preme Allied Commander, Europe (SAC- 
EUR), described the mobile striking force 
which was to be set up within NATO. 
The force was to consist of 1) combat units 
from several European countries equipped 
with conventional arms, and 2) separate 
units supplied with tactical nuclear weap- 
ons. The Supreme Allied Commander 
emphasized the need for stronger conven- 
tional forces, in order that the threshold 
at which it would become necessary to use 
nuclear weapons would be as high as pos- 
sible. 

The Assembly then debated a report of 
the Committee on Defense Questions and 
Armaments, presented by Mr. F. J. Goed- 
hart (Dutch Labor), which proposed the 
creation of a NATO force with nuclear 
weapons pooled under NATO control. 
Vice-Admiral John Hughes Hallet (British 
Conservative) objected to the vagueness of 
the report and stated that it was not clear 
whether the proposals would entail the 
United Kingdom’s giving up part of its 
own striking force or whether the means 
of delivery would be entirely in the hands 
of the United States. He inquired whether 
the proposed striking force would be con- 
fined to tactical and medium-range weap- 
ons or whether it would include strategic 
weapons such as Polaris missiles based on 
submarines. The proposals contained in 
the report, according to Mr. Fred W. 
Mulley (British Labor), would leave all 
current independent deterrents in existence 
and merely add a joint deterrent to the 
number. The majority of the other speak- 
ers, however, according to the press, favored 
the proposals.” 
by General Raffaele Cadorna (Italian Chris- 
tian Democrat) calling for the creation of 


Thus, a resolution drafted 


a NATO nuclear force, was adopted by a 
in favor, with 
Abstaining from the vote were fifteen rep- 
resentatives of the United Kingdom and 
one German Liberal. The recommenda- 
tion contained three points: 1) that the 


vote of 37 16 abstentions. 
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member governments of WEU should rem- 
edy the shortages in all fields of conven- 
tional defense; 2) that a nuclear force 
should be established within NATO to en- 
sure direct defense of Europe in the event 
of a particularly serious attack; and 3) that 
the fifteen-man NATO Council should es- 
tablish agreed procedures which would en- 
sure political control of nuclear weapons 
and the speed of decision required in an 


emergency. 

Other military matters discussed by the 
Assembly related to the Defense Commit- 
tee’s report on logistics, which emphasized 
the need 1) for a unified system of supply, 


2) for standardization of equipment, and 
3) for stocks sufficient to last go days. The 
Assembly unanimously approved a resolu- 
tion calling for the provision of stockpiles 
of both nuclear and conventional armaments 
in the territory east of the Rhine to areas 
well in the rear, possibly even in non- 
NATO territory. 

Finally, the Assembly adopted a prelimi- 
nary report entitled “Which Europe, which 
Africa.” The report recommended that the 
Council of Ministers convene a meeting of 
heads of government of the member states 
for the purpose of defining a common Eu- 
ropean policy toward Africa. 





IV. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Colombo Plan for Cooperative Economic Development in 
South and Southeast Asia 


Consultative Committee 

The twelfth annual meeting of the Con- 
sultative Committee of the Colombo Plan 
for Cooperative Economic Development in 
South and Southeast Asia was held in 
Tokyo, Japan, from October 31 through 
November 17, 1960.' The session consisted 
of the officials’ meeting (October 31 to No- 
vember 11) and the ministerial meeting 
(November 14 to 17), and was attended by 
nearly 160 delegates from the 21 member 
countries of the Colombo Plan, along with 
observers from Afghanistan and five inter- 
national organizations. Besides adopting 


the ninth annual report, the Committee ex- 
amined the economic situation in the area 
and noted that progress had been made 


during the year under review; in most 
countries production had increased and con- 
ditions were favorable to the expansion of 
both public and private investment. The 
delegates reported that the mobilization of 
domestic resources in the area had im- 
proved and that several countries had taken 
measures to restrain inflationary pressures. 
As a result of more favorable balance of 
payments conditions and an increase in ex- 
ternal investment, the inflow of capital 
goods into the area had generally increased. 
The Committee, in noting these most wel- 
come developments, drew attention to the 
fact that in many instances substantially 
increased financial resources had become 
available to the members of the Colombo 
Plan as the direct result of the efforts ex- 
erted by these developing countries them- 
selves. 

Despite improvements during the year in 

1 Asian Affairs, Special Edition: 12th Colombo Plan 
Consultative Meeting in Tokyo, January 1961; see also 


The Times (London), November 15, 1960. For a 
summary of the eleventh annual meeting, see Interna- 
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export earnings and in the economic field 
in general, however, the Committee pointed 
out that many problems still existed in the 
area, where income levels and particularly 
per capita incomes remained low. Large 
population increases, inadequate earnings 
to meet the demands for economic develop- 
ment, dependence on a few primary prod- 
ucts subject to wide fluctuations in prices, 
the need to stimulate and attract investment, 
and deficiencies in the supply of skilled man- 
power were some of the long-term difficul- 
ties viewed by the Committee as causes of 
the continuing problems of economic devel- 
opment. During the year under review, 
member governments of the Plan had made 
available for its operation 1) external aid 
valued at more than $1.75 million, 2) 
4,300 training awards, and 3) the services 
of more than 500 experts and a large num- 
ber of consultants. The Consultative Com- 
mittee reviewed the significance of public 
investment in expanding the base of the 
economies of the region. It also discussed 
the importance of private domestic and ex- 
ternal investment in the development of 
the area and noted the measures taken by 
many of the member countries to improve 
the investment climate, measures resulting 
in a rise in both domestic and external 
investment during the year under consid- 
eration. 

The annual report adopted by the Com- 
mittee likewise concentrated on the eco- 
nomic situation in the member countries 
in the year under review. Raw materials 
prices had risen, according to the report, 
while food prices had continued to decline. 


tional Organization, Spring 1960 (Vol. No. 2), 


Pp. 366-367. 
2 International Financial News Survey, February 10, 
1961 (Vol. 13, No. 5), p. 38. 


14, 
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The Federation of Malaya and Indonesia 
had benefited from increased rubber exports 
at higher prices. Copra and coconut oil 
prices had also risen, owing to reduced sup- 
plies, while tea prices had remained fairly 
steady, according to the report, and rice 
prices had fallen moderately following two 
successive good crops. Weather conditions 
had been generally favorable in the area in 
1959-1960 and agricultural output had re- 
portedly increased for the second successive 
year. Industrial production was reported 
by the Committee to have expanded sub- 
stantially and new industries such as coal, 
iron ore, and petroleum had gained. 

The development schemes of member 
countries merited special mention in the 
report, which references to the 
following facts, inter alia: 1) the Philip- 
pines had inaugurated a national develop- 
ment plan approved in 1959; 2) Cambodia 
had taken similar action; 3) Pakistan had 
adopted a second five-year plan; 4) India 
had drafted a third five-year plan; 5) Thai- 
land had proposed a six-year plan; 6) 
Malaya had prepared a second five-year 
plan for 1961-65; 7) Singapore had ini- 


included 


tiated an economic survey; and 8) Indonesia 
and Thailand had reorganized their plan- 
ning agencies. The report stated that dur- 
ing the period under review development 
expenditure in the public sector had grown 
significantly. Although there was an in- 
crease in the investment of domestic re- 
sources drawn from savings and taxation, 
substantial external assistance had continued 
to be necessary. At the same time, mone- 
tary policies designed to restrain inflation 
were initiated or maintained. In some 
countries, India for example, the upward 
pressure on prices was greater than in 
1959-1960. A number of governments had 
taken measures to encourage private enter- 
prise, including, inter alia, improving credit 
facilities, offering tax incentives, and ameli- 
orating the economic infrastructure. Foreign 
private investment had also increased; many 
countries had encouraged the inflow of 
private capital and the association of foreign 


technical and managerial skills in joint 
enterprises with local interests by adopting 
measures designed to encourage investment, 
such as 1) the introduction of facilities for 
the remittance of profits and repatriation 
of capital, and 2) the conclusion of agree- 
ments for the avoidance of double taxation. 


Council for Technical Cooperation in 
South and Southeast Asia 


The report for 1959-1960 by the Council 
for Technical Cooperation covering devel- 
opments up to June 30, 1960, was released 


on October 25, 1960.’ The report stated 
that since the inception of the Plan in 1950, 
15,116 South and Southeast Asians had 
learned new skills, and 1,729 experts had 
visited the region. The over-all cost of the 
plan for its first ten years was estimated at 
£46.4 million. During the year under 
review 4,268 persons had received training 
in skills ranging from steel engineering to 
journalism and printing. In addition, 535 
experts, and equipment valued at £2,966,- 
211 had come into the region. 

The report announced that the United 
States, which had joined the Colombo Plan 
in 1951, had become a full member of the 
Council in January 1959 and that, in ac- 
cordance with a decision by the Consulta- 
tive Committee, technical 
the United States was in the future to be 
counted as part of Colombo Plan coopera- 
tion. The report underlined the fact that 
in a number of practical and technical skills 
the countries of South and Southeast Asia 
had finally been able to provide a high level 
of training for their own people. In India 
alone over 1,000 people from neighboring 
Colombo Plan countries had already been 
trained. The report stated that ten years 
was too short a time to bring about dra- 
matic changes in the welfare of over 700 
million people, but it emphasized that dur- 
ing the time the Colombo Plan had been 
in operation novel forms of cooperation 
had been accepted and were working 
smoothly, to the benefit of the countries 
concerned. 


assistance from 


3 The Colombo Plan, The Colombo Plan Bureau, Colombo, 1960 (Vol. 5, No. 10). 
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International Lead and Zinc Study Group 


The International Lead and Zinc Study 
Group held its third session in Mexico City 
from March 20 to 24, 1961.' Twenty-three 
of the twenty-five countries composing the 
Study Group, including Denmark which 
was admitted to membership at the meet- 
ing, were present at the session held under 
the chairmanship of Ambassador Antonio 
Carillo Flores, President of the Study 
Group for 1961. The Study Group decided 
to curtail lead supplies to a level of approxi- 
percent below estimated world 


mately 2 
consumption in 1961, in view of the ex- 
istence of substantial stocks of unsold metal 
and an estimated surplus of about 90,000 
tons of supplies over the record consump- 


tion in Australia, Mexico, Peru, 
Sweden, the United States, and the mem- 
bers of the European Economic Commu- 
nity announced that they were taking spe- 
actions to reduce mine and/or metal 
production. In addition, the Canadian in- 
dustry had previously stated that it was 
curtailing lead mine production in 1961, 
and Yugoslavia had made known its inten- 


1960. 


cific 


tion to reduce either production or exports. 
In connection with these moves, the United 
States announced its readiness to negotiate, 
until May 15, 1961, contracts for the barter 
of surplus lead stocks accumulated before 
December 31, 1960, against surplus agricul- 
The purpose of this 
action was to remove some of the accumu- 


tural commodities. 


lated lead stocks. Estimates of supplies 
anticipated that the lead exporters among 
the centrally-planned economies (principally 
the Soviet Union, Poland, and Bulgaria) 
would not increase the level of their exports 
above that of 1960. Representatives of the 
Soviet Union and Poland expressed their 
intention to cooperate with the other mem- 
bers of the group but were unable to sub- 
mit essential data; consequently, the world 
production and consumption figures did not 
include statistics from the centrally-planned 
economies. 

No specific action was taken at the meet- 
ing to reduce zinc supplies, as producers’ 
stocks were considered excessive only in 
the United States. Consumption of zinc in 
1960 was reported to have been at the rec- 
ord level of about 3 percent above that of 
1959, and a rise of approximately 4 percent 
was expected for 1961. 

The Lead and Zinc Study Group stressed 
the importance of long-range studies, and 
considered a detailed report on the steps 
being taken by the industry to find new 
outlets through research. A special work- 
ing group of eleven governments was set 
up at the meeting to examine methods— 
including intergovernmental commodity 
agreements—of coping with possible future 
problems of oversupply. The new working 
group was scheduled to meet in New York 
before the end of June 1961. 


International Wheat Council 


The International Wheat Council held its 
ZIst London from 
7 to 19, 1960, for the purpose of reviewing 
the world wheat situation in 
with article 21 of the 1959 International 
Wheat Agreement. The meeting was at- 
tended by representatives of 29 member 
countries and by observers from the UN 


session in November 


accordance 


1UN Press Release EC/2023/Rev.1, April 3, 1961. 
For previous information on the International Lead and 
Zinc Study Group, see International Organization, Au- 
tumn 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 4), p. 697. 


Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
and the European Economic Community. 
According to the press, the results of the 
second annual review, published on Decem- 
1960, revealed that although cli- 
matic conditions had created 
favorable preconditions for an expansion of 


the world wheat trade during 1960-61, the 


ber 12, 
unusually 


1 International Wheat Council Press Release, Novem- 
ber 17, 1960. For a summary of the 29th and 30th 
sessions of the Council, see International Organization, 
Summer 1960 (Vol. 4, No. 3), p. 492-493. 
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world surplus at the end of the season was 
expected to be larger than ever.’ The press 
reported that the cause of the wheat surplus 
problem was government intervention in 
production, pricing, and trading. Govern- 
ment measures introduced during and 
shortly after World War II to meet supply 
deficiencies in a war-disrupted world had 
been allowed to continue in effect, although 
the years since the war had seen growing 
surpluses. According to reports, there had 
been few changes in national policies af- 
fecting producer price supports in 1960; 
among 25 cases classified by the Council, 
supports had been reduced in only two in- 
stances, while in six instances they had 
been raised and in seventeen they had re- 
mained unchanged. In the four main wheat 
exporting countries—the United States, 
Canada, Argentina, and Australia—the end- 
of-season carry-overs as of July 31 were ex- 
pected to reach an unprecedented total of 
60.4 million metric tons, 37.3 million metric 
tons over the normal stock surplus. The 
ultimate solution of wheat surplus prob- 
lems, concluded the press, depended on a 
growing adjustment of national wheat poli- 
cies to international realities. 

In its first review of performance, cover- 
ing the crop year 1959/60, under the 1959 
agreement, the Council acknowledged that 
the obligations of member importing coun- 
tries to purchase, and of member exporting 
countries to make supplies available, within 
the agreed upon price range, had been ful- 
filled.” The Council noted with particular 
satisfaction that the commercial purchases 


2 The Times (London), December 20, 1960; see also 
International Financial News Survey, January 27, 1961 
(Vol. 13, No. 3), p. 1819. 
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of each member importing country from 
member exporting countries had exceeded 
the respective obligations of the former to 
purchase from the latter a minimum per- 
centage of their total commercial require- 
ments, as specified in the agreement. The 
trade of member countries in wheat and 
flour during 1959/60 comprised 30.6 mil- 
lion tons out of an estimated total world 
trade in those two commodities of 36 mil- 
lion tons. Commercial trade between mem- 
ber countries amounted to 16.2 million tons, 
15.2 million tons of which represented pur- 
chases by member importing countries from 
member exporting countries. 

The Council took note with interest of 
a UN General Assembly resolution concern- 
ing the provision of food surpluses to food- 
deficient peoples through the UN system," 
and, taking cognizance of the reference in 
the resolution to the International Wheat 
Council, authorized its Executive Commit- 
tee and Executive Secretary to cooperate 
with FAO in the study of the feasibility of 
food distribution arrangements, as en- 
visaged in the resolution. 

In addition, the Council considered and 
approved applications from Italy, Mexico, 
and Spain to be relieved of part or all of 
their obligations as exporters for the year 
1960/61 because of poor crops. Finally, 
June 27, 1961, was set as the date for the 
opening of the 32d session of the Council, 
and it was decided that in the 1961 annual 
review emphasis should be placed on a 
study of the utilization and consumption 
of wheat. 


3 International Wheat Council Press Release, Novem- 
ber 17, 1960. 

*See General 
October 28, 1960. 


Assembly Resolution 14096 (XV), 
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